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PREFACE 


ypHE object and the scope of the following 
^ lines are explained in the introductory 
chapter. All that need be added here is that 
thi present essay is a study in the ultimate 
principles of knowledge and existence, and is, 
therefore, * predominantly episteihological in 
character. The maxima I have kept before my 
mind throughout the study is that no great 
thinker can be seriously wrong in his deepest 
convictions. This has helped me to suggest 
solutions of a number of difficult problems that 
are still in the forefront of philosophical thought. 
By reading a philosopher with the eyes of his 
critics, I have evolved a new standpoint from 
which it may be possible to reconcile many an 
agelong controversy, such as idealism versus 
realism, the coherence theory versus the corres- 
pondence theory, being versus becoming, etc. 
My main purpose, however, has been to remove 
some of the obstacles which still stand in the 
way of a general recognition of those ultimate'’ 
principles of knowledge that must nevertheless 
be the common platform for the competing 



theories to stand upon. This is absolutely 
necessary in the present state of philosophy, 
for, not a few of the acute disputes in contem- 
porary thought, I believe, are due to the lack 
of a fc clear consciousness of the first principles. 

There are many interesting problems of 
contemporary thought that are not discussed 
here, not because they are not important, but 
because they are more of less of the nature 
of deductions following from the ultimate 
principles. In discussing these first princi- 
ples, again* I have restricted myself to the 
views of those thinkers* alone who ■ represent 
some definite tendencies in contemporary philo- 
sophy. 

My discussions have been naturally carried up 
to the problem of self which is undoubtedly the 
most ultimate of the transcendental conditions 
of knowledge. And as this problem has occu- 
pied a most prominent place in the philoso- 
phical discussions of India, an attempt has 
been made in the last two chapters to bring 
Out : ihe dialectic of universal thought by a brief 
analysis of the arguments of Sankara who 
was admittedly one of the most distinguished 
thinkers of India. My analysis has been in- 
"evitably short, but even this brief consideration 
of Sankara’s position may show clearly that 
thought has an immanent dialectic which knows 



no limits of space and time. In tlie end I have 
added a few comments on the vedantic methodo- 
logy in order to emphasise an aspect of Indian 
thought which is Put too frequently ignored 
by the modern interpreters of the vedanta 
speculations. I have also given in this connec- 
tion a short account of an important tendency 
in contemporary Indian thought. 

Some parts of the present work have been 
occasionally published in the annual issues of 
the Allahabad University Studies, Reviews of 
Philosophy * and Religion, and othbr journals. 
I have, however, altered at several places 
the modes of expressions and introduced new 
materials to meet the criticisms received from 
kind friends. I thank the editors for the per- 
mission to utilize the matter published in their 
respective journals. 

The idea of publishing this study was 
suggested to me by the appreciative comments 
received some years ago from the late A. S. 
Pringle-Pattison on a most vital part of my 
contentions ; it pains me to think that I could 
not complete my study while he was alive. I 
am particularly indebted to Professor Harold 
H. Joachim of the New College, Oxford, for the 
uniform courtesy with which he has always ' 
responded to my calls for remarks and sugges- 
tions. With his characteristic generosity, Prof. 



( it ) 

Joachim has frequently helped the development 
of my thought by sending valuable comments 
and encouraging notes. *1 am also grateful to 
numerous friends in as w£Li as outside India 
who ft have encouraged me with their apprecia- 
tive remarks. But for their encouragement the 
present work would have never seen the light 
of the day. I am also obliged to my student, 
Mr. M. M. Taqi, B.A., for the trouble he has 
taken to prepare the index. 

Feb. 21 , 1933. 
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A. C. Mukebji. 
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SELF, THOUGHT AND REALITY 


CHAPTER I • 

General Introduction 

Since the dawn of reflective enquiry into 
th<\ nature and meaning of existence the Self 
has been one of the most fascinating subjects of 
human interest. And though it. has rightly 
occupied a most prominent place in the vast 
array of problems that are generally recognised 
as the philosophical problems par excellence, yet, 
like every other problem, it has come to mani- 
fest in the history of thought an enormous 
vitality and stands to this day as one of the 
most slippery problems of philosophy. In 
ancient India, as is well known, the realization 
of the highest purpose of existence was made 
conditional on the right knowledge of self, and 
the perplexities which were born of the con- 
troversy on self led to the formulation of a 
bewildering variety of theories which cannot 
f ail to remind one of some of the doctrines that 
are still in the forefront of philosophical thought. 
Similarly, in the history of western philosophy 
knowledge of self has sometimes been consider- 
ed to be the raison d'etre of all speculative 
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explorations of the universe since the time of 
Protagoras and Socrates. And in spite of the 
concentrated and continuous efforts of a long 
series of eminent thinkers, 'it is still a disputed 
question whether the supreme problem inscribed 
on the temple of Delphi Infs been really solved 
or not. 

The object of the present essay is to lay the 
epistemological foundation of a theory of self 
by removing some of the obstacles which lfave 
persistently clung to the problem and obscured 
issues. Consequently, it' is mainly 


Such a method of approaching the theory of 
self through a consideration of the morphology 
of knowledge has a two-fold advantage. First, 
every theory, irrespective of the subjects of 
enquiry, should have an epistemological found- 
ation for the simple reason that a philosophical 
conclusion is not a dogmatic assertion, and so a 


may be, has little philosophical value till it can 
produce its logical credentials. If 


is 


spirit and insight, it is the dogmatic attitude, 
the tendency to accept a position without en- 
quiring into its logical foundation. Dogmatism 
its utility in practical life, as the 
o iffairs of our daily existence cannot 



philosophy versus Dogmatism £ 

wait for metaphysical analysis and logical 
scrutiny. Here it is .no doubt true that he who 
hesitates is lost. But philosophy as the thinking 
consideration of things cannot dispense with 
the method of serious and systematic thought, 
whatever may be the thing thought about. 
Hence it is found in the history of philosophy that 
all the serious disputes on the nature and status 
of ^elf have reflected the different attitudes 
which the philosophers have assumed to the 
problem of* knowledge, and that every theory 
of self is influenced by* a corresponding theory of 
knowledge. 

Secondly, a theory of self has a more inti- 
mate relation to the problem of knowledge than 
any other theory. One may investigate the 
nature of matter and energy, space and time, 
or the sun and the stars, without raising the 
difficult problems of epistemology. Nay, it is 
possible, in a considerable measure, to theorise 
on the problems of psychology and sociology, 
ethics and religion, without a clear consciousness 
of the principles of thought and knowledge. But 
a theory of self can ill afford to neglect the 
consideration of the ultimate presuppositions 
that are at the basis of every theory and every 
effort to theorise ; because it is only when the 
nature and constitution of knowledge is rightly 
apprehended that one can expect to understand 
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the nature and status of the seif which is the 
kmower, invariably present in the knowledge 
situation. And, in fact, tile historical movement 
of self-theories has been seriously affected by 
the Changes in the conception of knowledge. A 
philosopher, for instance, for whom knowledge 
is a peculiar response of the nervous system to 
its environment would find it difficult to distin- 
guish the self from the body, and consequently 
any theory which posits a spiritual self behind 
the body wquld make no appeal whatsoever to 
his mind. On the other -hand, those who look 
upon knowledge as being essentially a logical 
construction would naturally find it absurd 
to identify the knowing self with the nervous 
system, brain or any other part of the body. 
Similarly, again, a philosopher who considers 
knowledge after the analogy of a mechanical 
relation between two entities will favour the 
conception of self as an atomic existence, while 
another who would reduce knowledge to practi- 
cal expediency or a means to the ends of life 
must necessarily repudiate any theory of self 
which regards the distinction between the sub- 
ject and the object of knowledge as being more 
a practical distinction of the functional 


considerations, we believe, it 
is amply evident that a true conception of self 
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is intimately connected with a correspondingly 
true notion of the morphology of knowledge. 
While there is an, error in your analysis of 
knowledge, it is idle to except that your con- 
ception of self would not be affected by 'that 
error. Conversely, a serious discussion of the 
problem of knowledge cannot be continued 
to any profitable length without throwing a 
flood of light on the nature of self that knows. 
Hence, our discussions on the nature of know- 
ledge will naturally illumine many, of the dark 
corners of the controversy on self, and thus 
prepare the ground for a doctrine which will 
at least have the advantage of being constructed 
on a solid basis, over against those that 
are not preceded by a careful analysis of 
knowledge. 

Fortunately, a good deal of sound work in 
epistemology has been already done since the 
time of Hume and Kant. And though it is 
true that post-Kantian speculations have not 
found it possible to accept the result of, the 
Kantian analysis of knowledge as the last 
word of epistemology, yet, we believe, there is 
a substantial amount of truth in the observation 
of Green that it is only at rare epochs that 
“ there appear men, or sets of men, with the 
true speculative impulse to begin at the begin- 
ning and go to the end, and with the faculty of 
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discerning the true point of departure which 
previous speculation has ^fixed for them. The 
intervals are occupied &y, commentators and 
exponents of the last true philosopher, if it has 
been his mission to construct ; if it has been 
sceptical, by writers who cannot understand the 
fatal question that he has asked, and thus still 
dig in the old vein which he had exhausted, and 
of which his final dilemma had shown ,the 
bottom.” 1 Naturally, therefore, no theory of 
knowledge, notwithstanding what advances it 
proposes to make, can afford to ignore the work 
of such philosophers as" Hume and Kant who 
were the first to raise the problem of knowledge 
to its present status, by their determination 
to begin at the beginning, as well as by the 
thoroughness with which they carried their 
principles to the end. Hence, all that we are 
about to do in the following pages is to attempt 
to restate, in the light of contemporary philoso- 
phical tendencies, some of the principles of 
permanent speculative value that have been 
deposited underneath the ceaselessly changing 
currents and cross-currents of critical thought 
during what is known as the modern period of 
philosophy. In restating these principles, we 
may appear to many as advocating some of 
the well known philosophical tenets of dubious 
i Works I, p. 2. 
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value, and our attempt may seem to be not 
unlike a belated defence of an outworn philoso- 
phical creed. Hence nt is necessary to remark 
in the beginning that truth is never outgrown, 
nor is it discovered every day. Yet, in vieV of 
the ever-changing intellectual environment and 
the shifting interest of man, it is often necessary 
to restate in the language of a particular age 
those very principles which, though appreciated 
in tlie past, lose their utility and cogency or 
degenerate ^into lifeless catch-word^ owing to 
their formulation in the. language of an earlier 
age. The race that the world is running in hot 
haste for the capture of an unknown prize, 
does not allow one to stop, far less to look back. 
Unfortunately, however, philosophy is a subject 
which demands patience to stop as well as 
courage to look back, and here quick return 
means less profit in the long run. 

It may easily be conjectured from what we 
have already said that though the present work 
is something like a survey of the currents . of 
modern thought, it does not claim to be an 
exhaustive history of the bewilderingly diverse 
channels into which the currents have flowed. 
And the reason is partly that that would make , 
the task overwhelmingly heavy even if we had 
confined ourselves to the strictly epistemolo- 
gical aspects alone, But the main reason for 
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restricting the scope of our survey is that an 
exhaustive history is not, called for in a work 
which aims primarily at 'laying the foundation 
for a theory of self. It is only those questions 
of knowledge that have a ^.irect bearing on the 
problem of self which should be discussed in 
a work like this. In fact what is wanted for 
our ultimate purpose is not so much a complete 
criticism of the epistemological tendencies # that 
have ever made their appearance in the history 
of thought, as an apology that mm’s philoso- 
phical adventures in the sphere of epistemology 
at least have not been all a wild goose chase, 
though, unfortunately, this is the verdict of 
people in general concerning the total output of 
the philosophical toil. Philosophers in particular 
have a peculiar knack to misunderstand each 
other in respect of even the gravest problems 
of thought, and they are so far rightly consi- 
dered as wasting their life and energy over 
ineffectual bickerings and useless hair-splitting. 
We are, however, strongly of the opinion 
that these differences are due to the extra- 
logical prejudices which they have smuggled 
into their philosophy; and once the principles 
of strict proof are eclipsed by the intoxicat- 
ing solicitation of a social, ethical or religious 
dogma, imagination rides roughshod over 
reason, and then philosophy degenerates 
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into a veritable pandemonium of uncontrolled 
fancies. 

An explanation ^of’ tlie way in which we have 
characterised our attempt in the following 
pages may be useful^at this place. Though our 
main purpose is epistemological, we have not 
hesitated to call it an idealistic interpretation 
of reality ; for, first, it is, we venture to think, 
impossible to accentuate the problems of know- 
ledge without touching upon the age-long con- 
troversy between idealism and realism ; and, 
secondly, the present <study is so much inspired 
by the thoughts of the eminent idealists that 
we have not only considered it less misleading 
to name it after their philosophical creed, but 
have tried to substantiate our conclusions by 
frequent reference to their arguments. Yet, 
however, it is an impartial study of some of the 
basic principles of philosophy, and the careful 
reader will not fail to detect in crucial places 
the rift that lies between our position and what 
is generally known as idealism; and if our 
contentions have been apparently directed 
against realism in its various forms, they have 
been sometimes used to show the excesses of 
the idealistic position as well. In fact, there 
will be ample evidence to show that we have 
read the idealist with the eyes of the realist 
and the realist \yith the eyes of the idealist. 
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And in so doing an attempt has been made to 
develop a theory of the universe which is 
neither purely idealistic hoy entirely realistic. 
Thus, we have been compelled to differ from 
many prominent thinkers p of both the schools, 
for which we may apologise by remarking, in 
the words of Green, that we best do reverence 
to their genius, we most truly appropriate their 
spirit, in so exploring the difficulties to which 
their enquiry led, as to find in them the sugges- 
tion of a theory which may help u§ to walk 
firmly where they stumbled and fell. 

The only other remark which we would like to 
make in this introductory chapter is in connection 
with our claims to finality and originality. So far 
as the first point is concerned, it is perhaps 
true that finality in a philosophical enquiry 
is bound to remain a mere ideal ; yet that is 
no reason why fresh attempts should not be 
made to narrow down the sources of error. 
This is our only apology for the present work. 
As for originality, the present writer has always 
felt the essential correctness of the pregnant 
remarks of an American philosopher that “ It 
is the fate of the philosophical student to be 
cut off, by his very task, from all but a very 
relative and imperfect sort of originality. He 
is simply making articulate the life which he 
is privileged to enjoy. He invents nothing ; he 
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only confesses. . . . Others create, he observes. 
Consequently, were .a philosophy original, it 
would be ipso facto, untrue.” Then it is further 
remarked that though we find some lonesome 
students of philosophy claiming originality even 
now, yet “ such men, when they appear nowa- 
days as once in a while they do appear, are 
anachronisms; and you will always find them 
either ignorant of the history of the very 
subject that they propose to revolutionize or 
incapable jpf reading this history intelligently .” 1 
Similarly, F. H. Bradley admits that with 
regard to originality in a philosophical work he 
entertains ‘a feeling of contempt .’ 2 The ‘im- 
perfect sort of origin ality ’ however that we 
claim for the .following survey of contemporary 
philosophical tendencies consists in bringing 
them within the fighting range of each other, 
by reformulating some of the basic principles 
of knowledge in terms of the present age, and 
developing them in a partially new direction. 
It may be easily seen that such a restatement 
is of some value for any real progress of philo- 
sophical thought; for, knowledge is bound to 
stagnate and move in a circular grove if every 
age has to make a fresh start. No progress, 

x j, Royce, The Spirit of Modern Philosophy , 

p. M3. 

2 Principles of Logic, p, 515. 
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either in science or in philosophy, is possible 
till the achievements of ope age can be made 
the basis of the further construction of the next ; 
and if philosophy in spite of its now fairly long 
career, has not given us eyen the bare founda- 
tion for constructing the house of knowledge, 
that circumstance by itself is sufficient to make 
one sceptical of the potentiality of the philoso- 
phical speculation in general. But we believe, 
and this we shall try to justify in the following 
pages, that the philosophical expedition of man 
has not been entirely abortive ; a number of 
first principles of permanent significance has 
been unearthed by the tireless activities of the 
modern thinkers — principles which must lie at 
the foudation of every true philosophy, however 
unconscious it may appear to be of their exis- 
tence or value. 


CHAPTER II 

The Realism of David Hume 

Our age, inspite of its love of Catholicism 
and humanitarianism is in many respects essen- 
tially individualistic, and our conceptions of 
human progress and our ideals'” of human 
freedom are vitiated hy the same imperfections 
which characterised the thoughts of the eight- 
eenth century. It is our indifference to the great 
lessons which the nineteenth century imparted 
to humanity at large, that is responsible in a 
large measure for the cataclysm to which we 
are driving ourselves— a cataclysm which over- 
takes humanity as often as man’s attitude stops 
at the “ everlasting no.” The only difference 
between the disaster which is awaiting us in the 
near future and that of an earlier age appears 
to be this that while the latter affected Europe 
alone, the effects of the present “ Aufklarung ” 
are likely to be co-extensive with the world. 
The enlightenment has been aptly described as 
a “ crisis and a revolution in the history of the 
world and of civilization, a movement that 
penetrates into all departments of life, that 
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began in the eighteenth century and still conti- 
nues, so far as the ma$s of the people in our 
day is in the condition which, at that time was 
characteristic of the few .” 1 As a matter of fact 
in the name of a democratic ideal and human 
emancipation what we are actually striving for 
is the unmolested supremacy of the individual 
over everything else ; and it is perhaps high 
time for ns to realize that an extreme emphasis 
upon the abstract individual can lead to anarchy 
but no democracy, and the self-refutation in this 
case is not less inevitable than in abstract uni- 
’versalism. If it is important to remember 
that the whole is for the parts, it is perhaps 
more important to insist that the parts have no 
significance apart from the whole and that 
everywhere order and harmony presuppose an 
(amount of subordination and plasticity on the 
jpart of the individuals. There can be no law 
(of the moment because an abstract moment is 
the very negation of that permanence and 
stability which a law implies. If the momentary 
fragments of my conscious life be not held to- 
gether by the unity of a law which is more than 
these fragments, and similarly if the caprices of 
the exclusive individual, be not subordinated to 
a whole which is over-individual, there can be 
'neither self nor society. In one case, it is a 

1 Erdmann, History of Philosophy, 11,, p. 283. 
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“ mere manifold ” without the unity of self-cons- 
ciousness, as in the -other it is an absolute 

■» 

anarchy without a community of purpose. Hence 
whenever the abstract individual of the moment 
is emphasized at th<?* expense of the whole, it 
inevitably leads to disintegration in evey depart- 
ment of life. In politics, it leads to the theory 
of “ natural right ” which essentially undermines 
the foundation of political obligation ; in ethics, 
it leads to individualistic hedonism which ulti- 
mately dissolves morality into selfisl? pursuit of 
pleasure ; in religion it leads to pietism which 
spurns at all creeds and insists on a non- 
ecclesiastical or private form of religion ; and 
finally, in philosophy, it leads to scepticism and 
distrust of reason, thus overthrowing the 
ultimate principles of knowledge and experience. 
In fact, when Locke says that man is born with 
a title to perfect freedom, and an uncontrolled 
enjoyment of all the rights and privileges of the 
law of nature 1 it is the application, to the 
political sphere, of the same principle whfcli 
underlies his views on the “ simple ideas,” the 
principles namely, that the particulars have a 
nature of their own apart from the whole to 
which they may, but need not, belong. This is 
just what consistency requires. It is as impos- 
sible for Locke to give priority to the whole in 

i Civil Government, Ch. VII , Sec. 37. 
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politics while insisting on the supremacy of the 
parts in the theory of knowledge, as it would 
be impossible for Hooker -and Grotius, Hobbes 
ancb Rousseau, to vindicate the superior claims 
of the individual in their politics and at the 
same time emphasize the importance of the 
categories in their epistemology, if they had 
taken up the problem of knowledge at all. 

This individulism, which is characteristic of 
the empirico-realistic attitude of mind, is every- 
where due to an imperfect view of the individual. 
It emphasizes an element of reality in its 
abstractness from the whole, and does not see, 
to borrow a phrase of Bosanquet, the self- 
transcendence of the individual. Each atom is 
supposed to be a hard nucleus impervious to 
others, and their relation to one another are 
then thought to be purely extrinsic ; so that 
their belonging to one world is after all a mere 
accident and is not essential to their intrinsic 
nature. This is the real significance of indivi- 
dualism which is equivalent to abstractionism* 
The realistic mind, says Mr. J. W. Scott , 1 stands 
idly before the given... abandoning all attempts 
to construct it trying simply to take it, mutter- 
ing to himsef in succession, “ just this,” “ this 

i Realism and Politic, an article in the Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, 
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here,” “here now,” this out here now.” This 
realistic temper, as he attempts to show 

through the doctrines of Bergson and Bussell 

* 

leads to the narrowness of current industrial 
movements of Europe. It favours the multipli- 
cation of small organisations “ so that the 
individual who cannot get scope for himself in 
the service of a great wide state may be able to 
select a sphere which suits him and get scope 
therk for that in him which the wider world has 
no use for.” Mr. Scott has rightly traced the 
origin of individualism Ao the realistic attitude 
of mind, for the realistic abstraction of the 
external world from the knowing mind is but a 
particular application of a more general prin- 
ciple— a principle which underlies the common- 
sense interpretations of experience as well as 
the realistic and the empirical methods in 
philosophy. 

The object of the present chapter is to lay 
bare what appears to be the fundamental fallacy 
in some of the current streams of philosophical 
speculations. The semblance of advance which 
they are generally supposed to have made is 
due to our not realising the exact nature of 
Kant’s answer to Hume, the consequence being 
a repetition of the “Humian fallacy.” In fact,' 
the substantial correctness of Hume’s position 
and its unassailability have been recognised not 
s 
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only by. the realists and the pragmatists of our 
time, who avowedly build their speculations 
upon the basis laid by** the Scottish sceptic, 
but this recognition has very often come from 
quarters where sensationalism and empiricism 
are supposed to be expfoded doctrines. The 
necessary implication of this of course is, in 
the words of J. H. Stilling, that Kant’s vast 
ti’anscen dental machinery is a signal failure . 1 
But are we prepared to accept this judg- 
ment? Kant’s works, it is well known, were 
the results of reflections upon various pro- 
blems of his time. His special intention was 
to enquire if the positivistic • and mechanical 
view of the world were not ultimately reconcil- 
able with the demands of moral and religious 
consciousness ; and this spirit of mediation is 
prominently present throughout the arguments 
of the Critique of Pure Reason. But even if 
it be conceded that Kant over-played the 
mediator this should not blind us to his per- 
manent contributions to philosophy, specially to 
epistemology; yet, we fear, this is just what has 
happened. The debatable aspects of his teach- 
ing have exercised and are still exercising such 
a harmful influence upon many of his readers 
that they are slow to recognise the value and 
significance of even the central epistemological 
i Mind, 1885. . 1>; 
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contentions of the Critique. It may be useful 
therefore to bring the permanent elements of 
Kant’s philosophy into 1 a focus which will at 
least have the use of determining the lines upon 
which alone the Kantian position admits of 
further elaborations. Kay, such a localisation- 
is absolutely indispensable for any real advance 
of speculative thought, particularly at present 
when the old exploded theories are again 
struggling for life and even supremacy, fortified 
by mathematical researches and abstruse dialec- 
tics. This circumstance sufficiently bears out 
Green’s remark that each generation requires 
the question of philosophy to be put to it in its 
own language, and unless they are so put, will 
not be at the pains to understand them. 

We shall make an attempt on this line at a '^e 

. • realistic 

further stage of our discussion. Meanwhile, dogma in 
we shall try to show that it was the realistic Kanfian 
assumption of pre-Kantian empiricism which dsX n * 
worked itself out in the hands of the Scottish 
sceptic whose failure to make Locke consistent 
was but an indication of the self-contradictory 
nature of the fundamental realistic dogma. The 
general impression that Hume’s was a sensa- 
tionalists philosophy and that Kant laid bare # 
the fallacy of the philosophy of abstract feeling 
has had its disastrous consequences. Uncon- 
scious of the deeper foundation of empiricism, 
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and interpreting Kant’s criticism as a mere 
intellectualistic retort to sensationalistic exag- 
geration, • contemporary 'thinkers have fallen 
victim to the same realistic dogma which Hume 
thought it beyond his po^er to abandon and 
which Kant found it beyond his power to accept. 
This is surely subversive of the real object of 
philosophical activities. Our aim, therefore, is 
to show, in however imperfect a form, that 
Kant’s answer to Hume has thoroughly under- 
mined the only basis upon which ail forms of 
realism must ultimately Stand, and consequently 
the realistic and empirical philosophies of our 
time, in spite of what value they may possess 
for students of philosophy do not represent a 
real development of thought. If we attempt a 
brief formulation of the underlying principle of 
empiricism it will be found to consist in the 
assumption that the “unconnected manifold” 
have a superior reality in comparison to their 
unity. From this assumption follow several 
others, namely, that the object is but an assem- 
blage of different sensations held together by 
the arbitrary bonds of association, the self 
is likewise a bundle of perceptions which may 
„ as well be conceived as not forming such a 
bundle, and the relation between the object and 
the self is purely mechanical so that the cogni- 
tive relation which brings them together has no 
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effect upon their intrinsic natures. In all these, 
the distinctions are emphasized at the expense of 
their unity, and the. inevitable result is atomism. 
This atomism expresses itself in various forms 
in Hume. It is r^t only apparent in* his 
account of the self and the world, but is the 
fundamental thought underlying his conceptions 
of the criterion of truth, the nature of abstract 
ideas, space and time, no less than his analysis 
of man’s moral nature and political obligation. 
His method everywhere is the sam®. He picks 
out the momentary ‘aspects of the concrete 
reality, considers them apart from each other, 
and emphasizes them in their abstract character 
to such an extent as to reduce their relation 
and unity into mere illusions or words without 
meaning. Hence his injunction that if in 
philosophy a word is used without meaning, 
the best course to expose it is to ask for the 
impression from which the idea has been 
derived. Nominalism, solipsism, individualism, 
and scepticism which are so characteristic of 
Hume’s works are but the natural results of 
this original abstraction. 

When we come to contemporary philosophy 
in its realistic and empirical forms we find that, 
in spite of the gulf that separates the modern 
thinkers from Locke and Hume, they are 
faithful followers of the latter so far as their 
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fundamental tenet is concerned. This tenet is 
essentially that of Locke and Hume ; namely, 
that all the existing things are “ distinct 
existences” having no necessary relations 
amofig them. That is, ^he fundamental as- 
sumption of these current philosophical 
streams is that the different beings are 
substantial existences, and their relations are 
but extrinsic in the sense that they make 
no difference to the terms between which £hey 
hold. Like Locke’s simple ideas they ‘ 4 carry 
with them in their own nature no visible 
necessary connections or inconsistency with any 
other simple ideas .” 1 The consequences of 
this position in current philosophy are similar 
to those of the Lockian and the Humian 
speculations — nominalism, solipsism and scepti- 
cism, Indeed it requires only a little careful 
scrutiny to discover that the whole of the 
pre-Kantian empiricism has been revived in 
its essential respects under the names of prag- 
matism and neo-realism, while, the permanent 
contributions made to philosophy by Kant have 
been missed in the breathless haste for original 
system-building. 

It is true that the empirical method has 
teen sometimes differently formulated. Thus 
Mr. Alexander points out .that the word 

i Essay ii. 23. 3. 
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empirical is intended to mean nothing more than 
the method used in the special sciences, it is 
equivalent to experiential. 1 Similarly W. James 
identifies it with the natural science method, in 
his preface to the Principles of Psychology. 
But the philosophical contrast between the 
non-empirical or a priori method and the empiri- 
cal method can be perhaps better articulated 
only when we formulate the former as that 
which goes from the whole to the part, from 
the unity to the diversity ; and the letter should 
then be described as that which goes from the 
part to the whole, from the diversity to the 
unity. This contrast is accentuated in several 
places by James himself, when he says, for 
instance, that the most pregnant difference 
between empiricism and rationalism is that 
empiricism means the habit of explaining wholes 
by parts and rationalism means the habit of 
explaining parts by wholes. 2 The difference, he 
points out further, between monistic idealism and 
radical empiricism leads to a great question* of 
vital importance, “ the question, namely, whether 
all the relations with other things, possible to a 

1 Space, Time and Deity, Vol. /. p. 4. 

2 See Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 41 ; A * 

Pluralistic Universe, p. 7 ; Some Problems of Philoso- 
phy, p. 35; Preface to Hoffding's Problem of Philo- 
sophy. - • ■ 
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being, are pre-included in its intrinsic nature 
and enter into its essence, or whether, in 
respect of some of these relations, it can be 
without reference to them.” Empiricism, accord- 
ing to him, must decide ii^ favour of the latter 
alternative, because when the manuscript is 0:1 
the desk the relation of being “ on ” does not 
seem to implicate or involve in any way the 
inner meaning of the manuscript or the inner 
structure of the desk . 1 This externality of 
relation is , the fundamental, and,, from the 
philosophical stand-point the most important, 
point which unites contemporary realism with 
pragmatism and distinguishes both of them 
from intellectualism, idealism and rational- 
ism. “ The theory which the realist finds used 
so frequently by his opponents ” is “ the theory 
of internal relations ” which holds that “the 
parts or elements are all constituted by their 
relations to all other parts in the complex .” 2 
Realism, on the other hand, must insist on the 
theory of the externality of relations and recog- 
nise that the terms are in no way altered by the 
relations established between them and that 
the entity does not lose its identity by being 
a constituent of different complexes. This, 
according to Mr. Russell, is the indisputable 
/ 1 A Pluralistic Universe, p. SO • 
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basis of realism. Thus it is clear that both 
pragmatism and realism look upon the world 
as a collection or aggregate in which all the 
existents are related to one another by the 
relation of and. This and, says Mr. Russell, 
represents a fundamental way of combining 
terms . 1 One is irresistibly reminded here of 
Locke’s definition of substances as collection of 
ideas, or Berkeley’s conception of the idea 
entering into an external and nop-modifying 
relation to the percipient mind, and finally 
of Hume’s division of philosophical relations 
into two classes, namely, those that depend 
entirely on the ideas and those that may be 
changed without any change in the ideas. In 
view of the crucial nature of the point under 
consideration, it may be useful to treat these 
similarities in a little more detail. 

Locke, Berkeley and Hume are generally 
known as representatives of empiricism and 
phenomenalism. But there was a deeper bend 
existing between them of which their em- 
piricism or phenomenalism was but a result. 
This was the common realistic foundation of 
their systems. In fact, Berkeley’s system 
was idealistic only in name and aim. It can- 
not even be said to be what Royce calls a 

i Principles of Mathematics, p. 71, 
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half-way idealism, as its fundamental assump- 
tion was throu gh-and-through realistic. The 
tenet of Berkeley’s pseudo-idealism has worked 
itself out in contemporary realism, which 
has for its ultimate basi# an assumption that 
formed Berkeley’s intellectual heritage ; but its 
incompatibility with his system he never 
detected, at least in his earlier works. This 
will surely be challenged by the realists o£ our 
time. For, is it not the very mission of neo- 
realism, they will point, out, to prove against 
Berkeley the independence of the experienced 
on the act of experience ? Does not Berkeley 
together with other idealists commit the Verbal 
Fallacy of Psycho-physical Metonymy ? 1 A 
negative reply has already been given to this 
by many realists who have drawn attention to 
the passage in which Berkeley too makes such a 
distinction. Prof. Laird again, in his brilliant 
article in Mind to which we have already refer- 
red while indicating the numerous points of 
contact between Berkeley and the neo-realists 
goes so far as to declare that “ it would scarcely 
be possible to conceive of a system which, in its 
intention, was more thoroughly realistic than 
Berkeley’s.” They have not, however, detected 
a more fundamental relation which binds 

1 N?w Realism, p, 259, 
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neo-realism with Berkeley’s philosophy, yet that 
is much more vital than anything that has 
hitherto been brought'forth. What is this vital 
agreement ? 

Berkeley’s central thesis that the -esse 
of things is their per dpi conceals a theory of 
independent entities which is indeed the cor- 
ner-stone of all realistic metaphysics. In spite 
of what he says about the dependence of the 
things upon a percipient mind, the “ideas” 
and the mind perceiving them are supposed 
to enter into a temporary external relation 
to each other like impervious atoms which 
remain unmodified and uninfluenced by any 
casual relation subsisting beteen them. Mr. 
Joachim’s description of the realistic view 
on the cognitive relation is instructive in this 
connection. “ Atom on one side comes together 
with atom on the other side ; but why this atom 
should be related to that , or indeed any atom 
to any other, is a question which cannot be 
answered. It cannot be answered, for there is 
no rational ground for the relation.” 1 So long 
as this position is accepted, as a true repre- 
sentation of facts, one is inevitably on the 
realistic basis, and it is immaterial whether those 
atoms are called ideas, impressions, sensa or ' 

i The Nature of Truth, p. 44. 
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character-complexes. This atomism which was 
never doubted by Locke, Berkeley and Iiume 
made their systems essentially incompatible with 
any form of true idealism*. It may be added 
that, atomism is the ultimate foundation of 
not only realism but of empiricism as well, 
and so a realist has consistently to be an 
empiricist. Thus W. James has to admit on 
the one hand that “ mine is essentially a mosaic 
philosophy, a philosophy of plural facts,* like 
that of Hume and his descendants,” 1 and, on 
the other hand, he finds that “ radicaf empiricism 
has in fact more affinities with natural realism 
than with the views of Berkeley or of Mill.” 2 

Hume, in spite of his differences from Locke 
and Berkeley, is at one with them, so far as their 
realistic assumption is concerned. In him, 
however, that assumption appears in its absolute 
nakedness, shorn of the dogmatic and theologi- 
cal embellishments. The shortest and at the 
same time the clearest statement of Hume’s 
philosophical basis is perhaps to be found 
in the following remarks of his on the imma- 
teriality of the soul : “ If . . . any one should 
evade the difficulty by saying that the definition 
of a substance is something which may exist 

1 Essays in Radical Empiricism, p. 42. 

* Ibid, p. 76. 
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by itself ... I should observe that this definition 
agrees to everything that can possibly be con- 
ceived, and never will serve to distinguish 
substance from accident, or the soul from its 
perceptions. For, thus I reason. Whatever 
is clearly conceived shay exist ; and whatever 
is clearly conceived, after any manner, may 
exist after the same manner . . . . Again, every 
thing which is different is distinguishable, 
and % everything which is distinguishable is 
separable by the imagination . . . My conclusion 
from bothAs that since all our perceptions are 
different from each other, and from everything 
else of the universe, they are also distinct and 
separable, and may be considered as separately 
existent, and may exist separately, and have 
no need of anything else to support their 
existence. They are therefore substances, as 
far as this definition explains a substance .” 1 
If we agree to make concession to the peculiar 
way in which Hume states his fundamental 
position, no realist would perhaps find it 
possible to give a clearer exposition of* his 
philosophy within the limits of such a few lines. 
It is true that one of the vital points of 
difference between neo-realism and its older 
name-sake consists in its protest against the* 


1 Treatise , Sec., V., p. 223. 
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substantialism of Locke and Iieid. But, for all 
this, it clings to substantialism of the type 
which Berkeley and Hump* found so essential to 
their systems, and while this position remains 
the same there is no reason why their conclusion 
should be reversed. 

There are two more points with regard to 
which the contemporary realists and empiricists 
have been slow to appreciate Kant’s answer to 
Hume. The belief that reality is a creative 
process, a flux or pure becoming, and that 
mind is one among other finite things holding 
its place on equal terms with them, has found 
recognition with the majority of eminent think- 
ers of our time. Thus, for example, as a protest 
against the indestructible entities of physics, 
Mr. B. Russell insists that “ the world of 
immediate data is quite different from this. 
Nothing is permanent ; even the things that 
we think are fairly permanent, such as moun- 
tains, only become data when we see them, 
and c are not immediately given as existing 
at other moments .” 1 Similarly, Mr. Whitehead 
urges that the immediate fact for awareness is 
“ Nature as an event present for sense-aware- 
ness and essentially passing. There is no 
holding nature still and looking at it . 2 ” For the 

1 Our Knowledge of the External world, p. 104. 

2 The Concept of Nature, p. 14. 
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realistic account of mind and its place in reality, 
we need but look at the unambiguous language 
of Professor Alexander: “For realism, mind 
has no privileged place in the democracy of 
things . . . Mind agaufis a form of time, because 
the mind-quality emerges out of the tune 
element like all other empirical qualities. 
Such passages are strongly reminiscent of the 
favourite tenets of pre-Kantian empiricism. 1 ie 
transcendental method of proof, as is. well- 
known, was intended to bring outthe inherent 
deficiency of a philosophy which sought to 
construct the house of experience out of a mere 
flux of ideas destitute of inner necessity or 

internal determination, and which regarded mine 
from the psychological point of view as one 
object among others. In fact, it is no violence 
to Hume’s position to say that his was essenti- 
ally a philosophy of becoming quite as much 
as a philosophy of “ distinct existences ” If he 
is never tired of insisting that all the particu- 
lar perceptions “ are different, and distinguish- 
able, and separable, from each other, and may 
be separately considered, and may exist sepa- 
rately, and have no need of anything to support 
their existence ” ; lie is equally emphatic in his" 
assertion that the different perceptions “ succeed 

1 Space, Time and Deity , Vol. II, p. 44. 
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each other with an inconceivable rapidity, and 
are in a perpetual flux ,and movement ”. 1 As 
to the dislodgment of mind 'from its privileged 
place of autocratic supremacy, Mr. Alexander 
and his followers are tiut celebrating, ' with 
clearer consciousness, a festival for which an 
elaborate arrangement was made by the author 
of the ‘Essay concerning Human Understand- 
ing Postponing the consideration of ^hese 
aspects of contemporary thought, we may revert, 
for a moment, to that realistic dogma which, as 
suggested above, is the indispensable foundation 
of every realistic metaphysics. 

The The difficulties which for Hume were insu- 

entleesln parable arose ultimately, as we have em- 
reSisra. phasised above, from his inability to abandon 
the belief in an unalterable impervious atomic 
existence. Kant’s reply to Hume, as is well 
known, consisted precisely in pointing out 
that the connections, far from being external 
to the atomic existences, entered into their 
intrinsic nature, that each existence possessed a 
being not in its self -seclusion and unrelatedness 
but in its self-transcendence or relatedness 
to existences beyond itself. This position has 
been accepted by many eminent philosophers 
after Kant. Take any single object, they chal- 
lenge, and think away all the connections that 

i Treatise, p, 239, 
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hold between itself and other things, and see 
if that object does pot reduce itself to a non- 
entity. “ The more. we remove,” says Lotze, 

“ from the conception of Being every thought of 
a relation, in the affirmation of which it might 
consist, the more completely the possibility of 
this distinction (between Being and non-Being) 
disappears.” 1 “ To be thus void of relation is 
just that in which we should find the non-entity 
of aVfching if it was our purpose to define it.” 
Things, that is, do not exist at first in separation 
from each other so that ‘all connections between 
them would be mere fortuitous generalizations ; 
on the contrary, their existence has no intelligible 
meaning except in relation to each other. What 
we call the real existence of the world is consti- 
tuted by the various relations, spatial, temporal, 
causal etc., subsisting between things, and each 
thing is what it is only through its relations. 
Green puts the whole position in the most lucid 
form when he remarks : “ Abstract the many 
relations from the one thing, and there is nothing. 
They, being many, determine or constitute its 
definite unity. It is not the case that it first 
exists in its unity, and then is brought into 
various relations. Without the relations it# 
would not exist at all”. 2 

i Metaphysics ,Vol. I. p. 39. 

a Prolegomena, f 38 , 

i ' 
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It is a further consequence of this line of 
thought that there can be.no real entity possess- 
ed of an intrinsic nature* of its own which is not 
influenced by the various relations into which 
that entity may enter. All, things are dependent 
upon other things in so far as their very nature 
is determined by those mutual relations. The 
possibility of an unalterable entity entering into 
different relations would be intelligible only if 
the being of that entity had not consi§ifed in 
relations ; but once it is admitted thiyfc a thing is 
nothing apart from its relations to other things, 
the unalterability of an entity in different 
groups or relations could be maintained only 
by a manifest inconsistency. But contemporary 
realism must reject the premise that all rela- 
tions are internal and recognise that while all 
things may perhaps be related, many of these 
relations are not constitutive or determina- 
tive; they do not enter into the expla- 
nation of the nature or existence of their 
terms . 1 Thus, for example, the spatial relation 
between the book and the table is not 
a constitutive relation, because, as James 
points out, any book and any table may 
-fall into the relation by their casual situ- 
ation. 

Realism, p. 33, 
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The entire controversy, we believe, owes its life 
to a fatal ambiguity. .W. James, as a faithful 
exponent of the empirical attitude, takes the table 
and the book as purely sense-given facts, and as 
the empirical bias is ingrained in common-sense, 
there is a certain amount of obviousness about 
his position. The strength of the opposite posi- 
tion, on the other hand, lies in rejecting the 
suggestion that the table or the book is a mere 
sense^iven fact. The table, it would urge, 
is not what is presented to mere sense ; on the 
contrary, it is the result of interpretations and 
so presupposes the relating activity of thought. 
Consequently, if relations are considered to be 
extrinsic, then the question inevitably arises: 
how is it that only a table and a book can 
fall into this relation and not certain other 
things ? If the relation is a mere coincidence 
there is no rational ground why this particular 
thing should fall into relation with that particu- 
lar thing. In fact, the relation is not casual ; it 
is as much the nature of the table to have*the 
book upon itself as it is the nature of the book 
to be upon the table, just as it is the nature of 
the sun to warm the stone, and also the nature 
of the stone to become warm under the sun. To * 
continue this example of Kant, if the sun some- 
times warms the stone and sometimes does not, 
we should have to say that the sun has changed 
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its nature; similarly, if the table sometimes sup- 
ports the book and sometimes does not, we 
should also grant that the table has undergone a 
change of nature. It is no objection to say 
that though the table has the possibility of 
having the book on itself, yet it would remain 
what it is even if no books were ever placed 
upon it. Because then this remark would 
apply to the sun as well. Both the table and 
the sun might be defined without reference to 
the book or the stone, but what isf important 
to observe is that our definitions in such 
cases are not complete. As our knowledge 
increases, many of the relations which were 
formerly supposed to be non-constitutive and 
non-cleterminative are found to be intimately 
bound up with the nature of the things. This 
evidently indicates the arbitrary nature of the 
distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic 
relations. “ Now that for working purposes,” it 
is rightly remarked by Bradley, “ we treat some 
relations as external merely I do not deny, and 
that, of course, is not the question at issue here. 
That question is in short whether this distinc- 
tion of internal and external is absolute or is 
- but relative, and whether in the end and in 
principle a mere external relation is possible 
and forced on us by the facts . . . Every space. . . 
would be a whole in which the part® throughout 
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are inter-related already in every possible posi- 
tion, and reciprocally so determine one another. 
... And from this the Conclusion cannot be drawn 
that the terms are inwardly indifferent to their 
relations ; for the w&ole internal character of 
the terms, it seems, goes out, on the contrary, 
and consists in these .” 1 2 

It does not appear to have struck any of the 
neo-realists that in spite of their emphatic rejec- 
tion^all mystical metaphysics and adoption of 
the scientific stand-point, their own procedure 
implies a theory of "reals which can hardly be 
distinguished from that of, say, Leibnitz and 
Herbart on the one hand, and of Parmenides on 
the other. In their zeal against the internality 
of relations which is considered to be one of the 
grounds of idealism, they have been led to 
propound a theory of simple entities which are 
as indefinable and chimerical as the absolutely 
exclusive Many of pluralism or the pure Being 
of mystical universalism. The simple entities, 
it is urged, may enter into this or that group 
but they do not belong to it, they depend on no 
relation, they are the entities at large and 
belong exclusively to no constituency . 3 As thus 
described, it is difficult to see how these simple 

1 Appearance and Reality, p. 576. 

2 New Realism, p. 129, 
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entities of the neo-realists differ from the 
“ reals ” of Herbart in the enjoyment of pure 
“ position ” void of all relations. Like the pure 
Being of the Eleatic school, each simple entity 
has a being of its own, £ substantial and self- 
dependent and the difficulty then is to drag it 
out of this state of ontological seclusion into 
the region of empirical reality with its thousand 
relations .” 1 

These remarks, it may be retorted, not 
apply to the. realistic conception of ths indepen- 
dent simple elements which are not unrelated to 
one another. All that is claimed is that they do 
not depend upon those relations and so “ it is 
fundamentally characteristic of neo-realism to 
distinguish relation and dependence”. “ Given 
two entities they will be dependent upon each 
other only when one is a part of the other or 
implies the other, or is exclusively determined 
by a system in which it is cause, effect or impli- 
cation of the other. In the absence of these 
relations the entities retain their independence 
whatever other relations may subsist between 
them.” Now the reply is that this distinction 
between relation and dependence is after all a 
Matter of arbitrary definition. The question at 
issue is not whether we should call one set of 

i Lotze, loc. cit. 
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relations as those of dependence and another 
set of relations as those of independence. The 
real question is wjhether there can be any 
relation between two terms which is so external 
that it does not affect the terms in any way. 
It has been said that the bare relation between 
entities is in the great majority of cases 
discovered before any dependence is proved. 
Thus, “ things may be together in space, may 
succe^done another in time, may be different, 
more, les^whether or not they are, whole and 
part, cause and effect, o*r implier and implied.” 
This position may be conceded at once, and yet 
it may be denied that a thing remains what 
it is whether it is co-existent or successive, 
more or less, in relation to another thing. In 
fact, if there had been no fixed rule according 
to which one event can only succeed but never 
precede another there would be no consciousness 
of succession at all. To borrow the well-known 
example of Kant, had the relation of succession 
been really external to the nature of the posi- 
tions of the boat moving down stream, so that 
the relation would make no difference to the 
terms, there could be no knowledge of objective 
succession at all as distinct from co-existence. It* 
is not, therefore, immaterial for the terms which 
of the possible relations would subsist between 
them. The relation, far from being extrinsic to 
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the terms are constitutive, so that the same 
term in all its concreteness cannot he in different 
relations. ‘ - 

AnWea- We are then compelled to conclude that 
position t h e s i m pio entities of the <®eo-realists are exis- 
cope with tences essentially indistinguishable from atomic 
entities void of all relations. If then neo- 
realism has to accept the theory of relation- 
less existences, it is subject to those well 
known criticisms which Parmenides^ and 
Leibnitz, Hume and Herbart havr received 
at the hands of the idealists from Plato to 
Hegel, Lotze or Bradley. And these criticisms 
are so thorough and convincing that nothing but 
an ineradicable prejudice can account for the 
revival of the realistic theory of pure being 
in contemporary philosophy. The occasional 
revival, however, of Hume’s position in the 
history of thought in spite of its inherent 
paradox is a clear proof that atomism represents 
one of the fundamental attitudes of human 
mind. Yet, the fact remains that atomism is 
ultimately untenable ; its defects can be removed 
only by some sort of idealistic interpretation 
of reality, and the clue to such an interpre- 
tation must be found in the recognition of 
the important rdle of thought in knowledge. 


CHAPTER III 
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Idealism versus Realism 

The root-fallacy of contemporary empirieo- 
realistic systems, as we have maintained 
in the last chapter, consists in an atomistic 
bias ^hich is responsible for their sceptical 

and individualistic tendencies. Abstract indi- 

» 

vidualism, however, ultimately refutes itself, 
as every system is bound to do when it is 
based, either consciously or unconsciously, on 
the fatal omission of the part which thought 
plays in the building up of knowledge. On the 
other hand, a philosophical position which has 
its moorings in thought should by contrast be 
called universalism or concrete individualism, 
but these have come to be associated with 
doctrines that have not always kept within the 
limits of thought and are thus of doubtful 
value for an interpretation which knows no 
other authority than thought or reason. 

Such a position may perhaps be best 
described as an idealistic interpretation of * 
Reality. But, again, the term idealism, like 
its opposite, realism, has been used with such 
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diverse implications that it has led an eminent 
thinker to complain that these terms have 
degenerated into traditional battle-cries and 
are thus no longer fit for use as names o! 
precision. Thus, for instance, Berkeley’s phi- 
losophy has been supposed on the one hand 
to be thoroughly realistic in its intention , 1 and, 
on the other hand, it has been claimed that 
Reid’s realism “ might pass into the most 
extreme idealism .” 2 The distinction is^j^faet, 
one of emphasis only, and consequently it is 
obscured when we attempt to discover a definite 
basis. 

To realise the lack of precision and the 
resulting difficulties in the conception of this 
distinction, one need only look at the different 
fundamental divisionis that have been proposed 
by different thinkers. Realism, it is sometimes 
said, must insist on the independence of the 
objects of experience in general over against the 
idealistic contention of their dependence on 
the ’ experiencing mind. More frequently, the 
distinction is supposed to rest on a more 

1 Prof. Laird, Berkeley’s Realism, an article in Mind, 
»1916, p. 308 — Mr. Laird refers also to Professors 

Alexander and Dawes Hicks as being among those 
who have detected the realistic spirit of Berkeley’s 
philosophy. 

2 Bosanquet, The Essentials of Logic., p. IQ, 
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restricted basis, namely, the relation between 
the perceiving, mind*. and the external world 
revealed in perception. It is this narrower 
problem which generally comes to the fore- 
ground in controversies, and then realism is 
thought to consist in the assertion that the 
external world which is before the mind in 
perception is not dependent on the perceiving 
subject. This general position again is accept- 
ed byHjfferent realists with different degrees 
of qualification, some insisting on the indepen- 
dence of the external world in its existence as 
well as qualities, others making the qualities 
dependent on the perceptual context. As thus 
defined, it is difficult to distinguish realism 
from that type of idealism which is represent- 
ed, say, by T. H. Green who urges unambi- 
guously that “the fact that there is a real 
external world . . . is one which no philosophy 
disputes.” 1 

The demarcation line is sometimes drawn at 
a different place, and the centre of emphasis is 
shifted from the external world to the concep- 
tion of time. Thus, a theory is often called 
idealistic in so far as it underestimates the tem- 
poral aspect of the real world. In this sense 
idealism has invited criticism generally from 

i Works, Vol. I, p. 376, . v 
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those who feel themselves to be on the sound 
footing of factual experience only by accepting 
unreservedly the reality of time and the creative 
process of the universe as a whole. Itet, how- 
ever, there are not only jJhilosophers who, like 
James Ward, have tried to fit the concep- 
tion of an epigenetic or creative process into an 
essentially idealistic framework, but it is one 
of the basic contentions of the neo-idealist that 
the universe, which for him is a selfjjp^fttive 
energy, is essentially a process, a * fuvenire 
and this implies, in some form or other, that 
time is a fundamental feature of the real 
world. 

Finally, the term idealism has been 
so used as to cover “ all those philosophies 
which agree in maintaining that spiritual 
values have a determining voice in the order- 
ing of the universe,” 1 or, as A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison puts it following the Indian philoso- 
pher Kapila, spirit is the “ terminus ad quem 
of nature.” 2 Here, again, the distinctive 
feature of idealism becomes vague when we 
remember that even for such an arch-realist 
as Prof. Alexander the universe is a hierarchy 
of qualities, or God engaged in process towards 

1 N. K. Smith Prolegomena to an Idealistic Theory 
of Knowledge, p. 1 . 

2 The Idea of God, p. 200. 
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the emergence of deity; and he is never tired of 
insisting that the universe flowers into deity, that 
the deity is a new quality above man to which 
the whole world tends, or that every being has 
“ the nisus to a higher form in so far as it 
contributes to the general nisus of the world .” 1 

In view of this prevailing confusion, it may 
be useful to indicate at the outset the specific 
sense in which our position may be called ideal- 
istic. ..%Jjbw, idealism, as we understand it andj 
shall tryTfc* cleflMIl here, is the belief or doctrine | 
according to which thought is the medium of | 
the self-expression of Reality; or, to put it | 
from the other side, Reality is such as must \ 
necessarily express itself through the ideal or | 
ideals that are organic to the knower’s intel- f 

/ t- ■ 1. ■ 

lectual equipment which may be called thought | 
or reason. Further explication of this position 
in contrast with the different forms of idealism 
and realism as these are generally understood 
will be found at the different stages of our 
arguments. Meanwhile, it may be clear even 
from this brief description that the sense in 
which the term idealism is used in these pages 
is not entirely opposed to what has the 
sanction of those philosophers who are tradi-. 
tionally known as the idealists par excellence. 

1 Space, Time and Deity, p, 418. 
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And, in fact, it will be useful, in expounding 
our position, to make frequent references to 
the explicit opinions of tlie- idealist on most of 
the crucial points. Moreover, this position 
is surely idealistic, if we take the idealistic 
interpretation of experience to mean an inter- 
pretation in which a privileged position is 
assigned to mind, and as such, distinct from 
the realistic attitude for which the mind is 
only one among those many things whjpif exist 
in the universe, having no privile^M place in 
the democracy of things. The superiority of 
mind, according to the definition of idealism 
given here, consists in this that the mind of 
man is taken to be the organ through which 
Reality expresses itself ; and if it be conceded 
that man alone has the capacity to interpret 
experience in the light of intellectual ideals, 
then it follows also that it is man alone that 
can be an organ to Reality, and in this respect, 
he has a unique position in the economy of the 
universe. We have so far tried to state in a 
short and clear form what idealism is ; but, 
for a greater precision of meaning, it is also 
necessary to say what it is not . 

The term idealism is generally associated 
in the minds of laymen as well as philoso- 
phers with a realistic attitude, with the doctrine 
which, either overtly or covertly, seeks to 
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establish that the whole choir of heaven, and 
earth is unreal, or, at Ipast, is not so real as it 
appears to be to native commonsense. That 
idealism, somehow or other, detracts from the 
concrete reality of the universe is the common 
impression which is responsible for the wide- 
spread reaction against idealism in all its forms. 
And as the tendency of idealism has always 
' been to accentuate the importance of minds 
in somedlrom or other, it is generally thought 
that the best method of preserving the reality 
of all that we care for in life against the 
damaging interpretations of the idealist, is to 
place the trifling and insignificant nature of 
mind beyond all doubt. Now, the first thing,? 
which we should make clear in the beginning 
is that idealism, as we understand it, does not 
take away in the least the reality of anything 
which is considered as real by commonsense 
or science. Far from subtracting anything 
from the common things of the world, idealism 
adds to the reality of the things, in so far as* it 
alone makes it clear that things have far other 
aspects of their life than those which are 
revealed to commonsense or to science. “ Cer- 
tainly for myself,” it is remarked by Bosanquet, • 
for instance, “if an idealist were to tell me 
that a chair is really not what we commonly 
take it to be, but something altogether different, 
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X should be tempted to reply in language 
below the dignity of controversy.” 1 Similarly, 
a philosophy must stand self-condemned if 
it thinks itself competent to establish that 
the electronic constitution of matter or the 
inner structure of the material particles are no 
better than the merest figments of imagination. 
Even if it comes to be true in the long run that 
the electrons, like their precursors, namely, 
ether-vortices and indestructible plenum, are 
nothing really existing in nature, it need not 
necessarily be the business of philosophy either 
to justify or to dispute their existence. 

This of course does not mean that philo- 
sophy cannot criticise the categories of the 
physicist or of commonsense. In fact, there 
is an important sense in which philosophy is 
essentially a criticism of such categories. In 
so far as science is concerned, it would be a 
purely unwarranted assumption that the hy- 
pothetical entities postulated by the man of 
science can never be merely arbitrary fictions ; 
for, the history of science is itself an emphatic 
refutation of such an assumption. A scientific 
category, notwithstanding the prestige it may 
oen joy in the eyes of the scientists of a parti- 
cular age, may, for a subsequent age, be a 

l Contemporary Philosophy, p. 5, 
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fictitious entity. And it is realised to be fictiti- 
ous in proportion to its failure to fit into the 
ideal scheme of the . wbrld which the scientist 
carries in his pocket, howsoever unconscious he 
may be of the fact* that he does so. But, 
nonetheless, philosophy cannot anticipate what 
particular category of science will ultimately 
fit into the scheme of a harmonious world, and 
in this sense he must leave it to the scientist 
to discover the special nature of the material 
things. * 

Again, in so far as* the categories of com- 
monsense are concerned, Bosanquet seems to 
be on the whole right when he says that the 
scientist’s standpoint does not contradict what 
the chairmaker says about the chair. Even 
when the chair is found in its ultimate nature 
to be the stage for the dance of electrons and 
protons, for instance, that does not contradict 
the upholsterer’s description that it is an article 
of furniture in a drawing-room. There would 
be a contradiction only if he had said that the 
chair is nothing more than what is contained 
in his description, or, again, if he had denied 
the truth of the scientist’s description. Fre- 
quently, however, the commonsense description* 
contains a commonsense philosophy; and then 
it is the business of science or philosophy to 
put it to the test of systematic thought, : anc] 
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see whether the commonsense category is 
right or not. 

It may, therefore, be remarked in a general 
way that philosophy, without taking upon 
itself the difficult task of discovering the special 
nature of every thing that exists in the world 
through a purely “ thinking consideration ” 
of things, can reveal, as suggested above, far 
other aspects of things than what is discover- 
able by the experimental method of spfence, 
or the uncritical method of commonsense. In 
fact, one of the perennial complaints of the 
idealists against the realistic interpetation of 
the world has been that realism takes the things 
at their “ face-value ” and so fails to overcome 
the vice of abstraction and reveal the real world 
in its full concreteness. Hence, to accuse 
idealism of replacing the concrete world of 
commonsense and science by a figment of imagin- 
ation is, one is compelled to surmise, founded 
on a serious misconception of the idealistic 
contentions. 

Allied with the above misconception of the 
true mission of the idealist, there is another 
which is connected with the problem of the 
relation between subject and object. Idealism, 
it is widely supposed, is so-called precisely 
because it reduces the world of matter to a 
world of mind-dependent ideas, so that the vast 
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material world that surrounds us on all sides 
and which is commonly believed to have existed 
long before the birth of particular men or 
perhaps of the human race in general becomes 
at the hands of the idealist as much dependent 
upon man’s mind as the imaginary world of a 
drama or fairy-land. If this be the real mean- 
ing of idealism, then it is not such a doctrine 
which we seek to expound in these pages. It 
is, however, extremely unlikely that any philo- 
sopher has seriously attempted to defend such 
an absurd quixotic opinion, and though Berke- 
ley, of all the idealists, does use language 
which perilously comes near such a phantastic 
view, he also gives suggestions of a better 
type of idealism than what appears on the 
surface. Of this, however, we shall have to 
speak in more details later. What needs 
emphasis at this place is that true idea- 
lism has never disputed the real existence! 
of the external world of matter. Thus, as we t 
have noted above, Green says in no uncertain 
voice: “ The fact that there is a real external 
world of which through feeling we have a 
determinate experience and that in this ex- 
perience all our knowledge of nature is implicit, * 
is one which no philosophy disputes ” and then 
it is added, almost in an indignant tone, that 
“ what Mr. Spencer understands by ‘ idealism,’ 
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is what a raw undergraduate understands by 
it. It means to him a doetrine that ‘ there is 
no such thing as matter/ or that ‘ the external 
world is merely the creation of our own 
minds’ — a doctrine expressly rejected by Kant, 
and which has had no place since his time in 
any idealism that knows what it is about .” 1 
It is sufficiently clear from these significant 
remarks of one of the most prominent idealists 
of the modern period, that the line of demarca- 
tion be twee ii idealism and realism cannot be 
drawn where it is ordinarily drawn even to our 
own day, and that sometimes by thinkers of 
repute. Here the extremes might meet in 
spite of their traditional opposition, and the 
realist might join hands with the idealist 
through the transparent barrier created by the 
popular imagination. That is, there is no 
difference between the realistic and the ideal- 
istic creed, in so far as the reality of the 
material world is concerned ; for both, there is a 
real external world which is not the creation of 
our minds. ./ 

But, after this meeti ng-poi nt, their paths 
^ diverge ; and the divergence is due to the 
idealist’s belief that reality of the sb-called 
external world has implications which are not 

i Works, L, p. 386, 
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recognised either by commonsense or by the 
realist ; yet, without them the external world 
can have no claim tp 'real existence. In this 
sense, the world, for the idealist, is more real 
than what it is supposed to be by the realist. 
The realistic explanation, paradoxical as it 
may appear to be, does not concede as much 
reality to the world as it in reality contains. 
So, far from detracting from the reality of the 
stupendous material world in space and time, 
the idealistic explanation posits *its reality 
more emphatically than the realistic .assertion ; 
and so far the real world, instead of being 
levelled down, is in fact levelled up. This 
is the most important of the idealistic con- 
tentions which no one desiring to do justice 
to the idealistic standpoint can afford to ignore. 
Yet, it must be admitted that most of the 
criticisms which are generally levelled against 
idealism have their source in a vague belief 
that the world does not get its dues from the 
idealist, and for this mistaken belief, it must 
be also admitted in fairness, the idealists are 
perhaps as much to blame as the realists. If 
the latter have misinterpreted the idealist’s 
explanations, the reason is not to be found* 
entirely in their unwillingness or deliberate 
obstinacy to meet the facts squarely ; on the con- 
trary, the realists, specially of the open-minded 
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type, have always tried to appreciate the 
view-point of the opposite party. It is the 
expressions and the modes of presentation 
peculiar to the idealists which are perhaps 
responsible, to a large extent, for the wide- 
spread misunderstanding of their standpoint; 
The idealists, in general, have a tendency to 
indulge in certain stock phrases and trite 
expressions some of which are open to different 
interpretations ; and hence in spite of thek - best 
intentions, «they fail to carry conviction with 
those who begin with 'the popular suspicion 
about the idealistic spiriting away of the real 
world of commonsense and science. 

Disadv.m- On the other hand, the idealist has peculiar 

o1 S an disadvantages of his own. The realistic instinct 

idealistic . g gQ S j- ron g w jOi us all, that it requires an 

prctation. extraordinary speculative effort to break loose 
from its grip ; and even when it melts away 
with the progressive analysis of experience, 
we naturally tend back to the standpoint of 
commonsense realism. In fact, it is perhaps not 
too much to say that more than three-fourths 
of the life of the staunchest idealist is spent in 
the opponent’s camp. The difficulty, however, 
is not peculiar to philosophy. How much of our 
life, for instance, is guided by the scientist’s 
world-picture ? Even the most distinguished 
scientist has to lay aside his revolutionising 
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theory in tlie practical conduct of life. When 
we come to the consideration of a specula- 
tive truth, it is not 'simply a question of 
thinking with the learned and speaking with 
the vulgar, as Berkeley* supposed ; the difficulty 
is not merely one of language, but of counter- 
acting our habitual modes of thought. The 
empirico-realistic bias is ingrained in our habi- 
tual ways of thinking and speaking. 

Thff truth of these remarks may be illus- 
trated from Berkeley’s philosophy Vhich has 
historically been the main target for the realist’s 
bullets. This is of course perfectly natural ; 
for, no realistic interpretation can be reasonably 
advocated till the hollowness of Berkeley’s 
central thesis— the dependence of being on being 
known— is thoroughly exposed. What is, how- 
ever, interesting in the contemporary studies of 
his philosophy is the extremely divergent direc- 
tions from which the bullets have come, the 
consequence being that it has become well-nigh 
impossible to identify the marks left on the 
target and thus to detect the camps from which 
the aims are respectively taken. Thus, there 
are philosophers according to whom his is 
the only type of genuine idealism: but with 
this common admission the realist proceeds to 
expose its fallacies, while the idealist hastens to 
reinforce its arguments. The contentions of 
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Professors Perry and McTaggart respectively 
may be taken here as ^examples. It is not, 
again, always the idealist who thinks highly of 
Berkeley’s achievements. Even the realists 
vie with the idealists iiPtheir feelings towards 
‘ the good Berkeley ’ for having laid the founda- 
tion of a genuine philosophy. Here, again, 
the attitudes of Prof. Laird and the neo- 
idealists of Italy may be respectively taken 
as examples. Finally, it is not, again, -always 
the realist who has detected in Berkeley’s 
philosophy materials for condemnation. Even 
the idealists join the realists in rejecting his 
system as a mere subjective idealism which, in 
the words of Green, is the raw undergraduate’s 
conception of idealism. 

We have emphasised in the last chapter 
the realistic assumption of Berkeley’s position 
which makes it essentially incompatible with 
any form of genuine idealism. It would be, 
however, doing less than justice to his genius, 
if * we had not noted in his position the germs 
of true idealism which he was* prevented by 
his atomistic predilection from developing. 
Berkeley’s central doctrine that esse is per dpi, 
has, according to his own admission, something 
of a paradoxical appearance about it. That 
knowledge presupposes a reality which antedates 
and postdates the event of knowing, and that 
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experiencing makes no difference to the exis- 
tence or quality of the, reality experienced, are 
apparently so obvious filets that a theory which 
questions these plain facts of commonsense 
stands almost self-condemned. But the real 
difficulty of the common-sense position is made 
prominent only when we have, for the exigencies 
of analysis, to distinguish between the imme- 
diate objects of perception and the real world 
of things to which knowledge points. The 
distinctions which even commonsense does not 
hesitate to make between appearance and 
reality, the illusory and the real, raise pro- 
blems of much tougher stuff than what unaided 
commonsense can satisfactorily solve. Hence, 
it is one of the repeated warnings of Berkeley 
that by sensible things, we are to understand 
those things alone that are perceived immedi- 
ately by the senses and not those that 
are mediately known ‘by means of’ the 
sensible things. Having clearly realised the 
difficulties involved in the representative 
theory of perception and having no other 
conception of mediation than the reference 
to a world beyond the possibility of ex- 
perience, he set to himself the task of 
exposing the absurdity of allowing to the 
sensible things an independent existence apart 
from the perceiving mind, And his main 
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arguments are directed to show that the objects 
which vary with the varying contexts of expe- 
rience cannot he suppos&d .to have an absolute 
existence, and as mind is the universal element 
entering into all the contexts, the objects are 
always in relation to the mind. 

There are no doubt other types of arguments 
which are also pressed into the service of his 
spiritualistic thesis, and then instead of restrict- 
ing himself to showing the conditioned ^nature 
of the sensible things he appears to argue that 
the world of things cannot exist in the intervals 
of perception by a mind, either finite or divine. 
We shall consider the latter position in the next 
chapter. All that may be observed here is that 
in so far as he identifies the sensible things 
with the real world, 'it is, we believe, an extreme- 
ly untenable position, and in this respect all 
the arguments of the realists against the 
mentalistic doctrines are unanswerable. What 
is, however, indispensable for appreciating the 
position of Berkeley is that by distinguishing 
the immediate objects of perception from all 
that is known mediately, he, like his predecessor 
Locke, raised an important problem which is 
not as easy of solution as it is generally suppos- 
ed to be. And the difficulties involved in the 
problem are sufficiently evident from the modern 
controversy on the nature of sense data. Into 
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this controversy, however, it would be hardly 
relevant to enter here. , It is enough to remem- 
ber that there is still a group of eminent 
thinkers for whom the immediate objects of 
perception are events hi the mental history of 
the individual, and not independent entities of 
the physical world. 

It is, however, well known that Berkeley 
omitted, in the later editions of his works, the 
particular passage in which he had explicitly 
identified sensations with objects. 'This shows 
clearly that he did not think this identification 
to be essentially connected with his central 
doctrine. What then remains of his position as 
thus truncated is given at the beginning of his 
work, namely, the world is my idea. Now, to 
appreciate this apparently paradoxical doctrine, 
we must make a few observations on the mean- 
ing of ‘idea’. 

How we perceive external objects, Reid whatis 
points out , 1 is a difficult problem with many ft" popu- 
ancient and modern philosophers. Plato’s 
illustration of men bound to a dark subter- 
raneous cave and knowing only the shadows of 
reality gave rise to this problem. These 
shadows of Plato represent the species and * 
phantasms of the Peripatetic school, and the 

i WorkSf Hamilton’s edition, Vol. I, p. 262 . 
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ideas and impressions of modern philosophers. 
Descartes, while rejecting only a part of the 
Peripatetic system — namely, that images come 
from the external objects, adopted the other 
part — that the external* object itself is not 
perceived. For this adoption, however, Eeid 
contends, Descartes does not give reasons. All 
philosophers from Plato to Hume agree that 
we do not perceive external objects immediate- 
ly. It is owing to this “• original defect w that 
the “ ideal System ” leads to scepticism. Our 
analysis, therefore, must discard, that doctrine, 
and should be inspired by the belief that our 
knowledge involves from the very beginning 
certain “ judgments of nature — judgments not 
got by comparing ideas and perceiving agree- 
ments and disagreements, but immediately 
inspired by our constitution.” This, as ex- 
plained by A. Seth, means that “we do not 
have sensation first, and refer them after- 
wards to a subject and an object; our first 
having of a sensation is at the same time the 
knowledge of a present object and of that object 
as somehow ’-elated to me .” 1 

It is not our present purpose to enquire how 
'far Eeid is justified in assimilating Plato’s view 
on our knowledge of the external world to that 

1 Scottish Philosophy , p, 78, 
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of Hume, or why Kant’s speculations about the 
external world did not lead to scepticism in 
spite of the fact thaV he never questioned, as 
has been sometimes maintained , 1 the funda- 
mental assumption of*the “ ideal system.” All 
we can do here is simply to remember that it is 
possible in the one case to think that Plato 
“ does not volatilise, so to speak, our world of 
facts and externality, but accepting for it all 
thatlt claims of existence and reality, then 
passes on to interpret its conditions* and assigns 
its significance more profoundly . 2 And in the 
other case, it is equally possible so to interpret 
Kant’s thoughts as to distinguish them from the 
false view of idealism according to which the 
external world is merely the creation of our 
own minds-*” a doctrine expressly rejected by 
Kant and which has had no place since his time 
in any idealism that knows what it is about .” 3 

It must be however admitted that the 
idealistic contention that the world is my idea 
is extremely liable to misinterpretation, owing 
to the association the term “ idea ” has acquir- 
ed in our minds. By an idea we ordinarily 
mean a mental picture, a representation or copy 

1 A, Seth : Ibid., p. 150. 

2 Bosanquet: Contemporary Philosophy, p. 2. 

3 Green * Works, I, p. 386. 
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of a thing outside the mind. As thus under- 
stood, it is manifestly absurd to reduce the 
outside thing to the idea ; • we should rather 
think the thing to be the antecedent condition 
of the idea. We may g5 further and admit 
that the difficulty in this case arises to a large 
extent from the conditions of our discursive 
thought which understands by division, and 
defines by exclusion. Owing to this dicho- 
tomous intellect we have to make our notion 
of * idea 5 definite only by contrasting it with 
what is not an idea ; and evidently the most 
natural candidate for such a contrast is the 
ideatum or the thing which the idea is said to 
represent. That is, the ideas have for adult 
consciousness a reference beyond themselves 
to something non-mental in contradistinction 
from which they are defined. Hence the realist 
has always the advantage of this popular dis- 
tinction whenever the idealist speaks of the 
world as my idea ; and in spite of the indignant 
protest of the latter that he should be so 
grossly misunderstood, the former continues 
to consider idealism to be a doctrine which 
somehow or other, attempts to spin the world of 
Tbality out of psychical existences. At this 
stage, physiology intervenes to put upon 
the popular meaning its seal of scientific 
authority. 
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Ideas are frequently described in the ‘ ideal 
system’ as mental or mind-dependent appear- theory of 
ances. But have we. any scientific basis for 
calling them mental ? This question, it has 
been urged, drives the subjective idealist to a 
quandary; for, “he can only prove things 
perceived to be subjective by proving them to 
be externally related to objects as their mecha- 
nical effects, and yet this can only be done, by 
simultaneously interpreting the things perceived 
in a manner which the realist standpoint can 
alone justify .” 1 This* contention may in fact 
be substantiated by profuse quotations from the 
works of the mentalists. When Descartes, for 
instance, holds that there is no other difference 
between the mind and its ideas than between 
a piece of wax and the diverse figures which 
it can receive, it is difficult to believe that 
his theory of idea is not influenced by the 
mechanical standpoint. A similar remark holds 
good of Locke’s new way of ideas. Strangely 
enough, even Hume frequently talks of external 
objects “ becoming known to us only by those 
perceptions they occasion.” And when we come 
to Kant, it is found that he too has very often 

* 

i n. K. Smith, Prolegomena to an Idealistic Theory 
of Knowledge, p. 53, Compare also his Commentary to 
Kant, p. 587. 
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the appearance of taking for granted that the 
ideas are purely mental existences. 

But this fact, we venture to suggest, should 
■not blind us to another aspect of the theory of 
idea which was coming hi to prominence in the 
development of the theory. The term idea, in 
fact, has been left in a hopeless state of con- 
fusion ; and the confusion was started by 
Descartes by his distinction -between the esse 
for male sen proprium of an idea and ite esse 
objeciivum seu vicarium. In the latter aspect, 
which is the really epistemological aspect, an 
idea is not a mere psychical event. It is rather 
whatever the mind contemplates as an object ; 
or, to put it in the language of modern idealism" 
it is whatever exists for a self. It has been 
lightly contended that “Descartes means by 
‘idea’ what we call the content of any appre- 
nension.” 1 As thus interpreted, there does not 
seem to be any distinction between idea and 
phenomenon, m so far as both the terms signify 
..ottog more than this that every object is 
1 elated to a self for which it exists. This of 
course, does not mean that the object is a state 
o consciousness or a mental event produced 
by the external stimulus. 

ArU ^ damson > Modem Philosophy p. 40 also b ?/> 
Adamson also intemrefs the- + C ,A y F , 0 P* 

in the same sense; S'p. m. *** ^ L ° Cke 
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The better meaning of the term idea comes to 
a clearer prominence Jin Locke who makes it 
stand for “ whatever is the object of the under- 
standing when a man ^thinks.” But he was too 
much carried away by the apparent simplicity 
of the mechanical standpoint, and also perhaps 
too much disgusted at the facile manner in 
which the theory of innate ideas sought to 
dispense with the need for sense-experience, to 
see the essential incompatibility of his psycho- 
logical method with the- epistemological stand- 
point from which he happened to define ‘ idea V 
The result is that his philosophy in general 
appears to be influenced by the physiological 
standpoint alone. Yet, it will only propagate 
confusion if we forget Green’s remark that 
“ physiology will not answer the question that 
Locke asked ; ” so to those who think that 
the merit of his theory of idea consisted in 
its physiological basis, “ we can but respectfully 
point out that they have not come in sight- of 
the problem which Locke and his followers, on 
however false a method sought to solve; . . . 
The question really at issue is not between two 
co-ordinate sciences, as if a theory of the human 
body were claiming also to be a theory of 
the human soul, and theory of the soul 
were resisting the aggression. The question 
is whether |he conceptions which all the 
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departmental sciences alike presuppose shall 
have an account given of them or no. . . . The 
physiologist, when he Claims that his science 
should supersede metaphysic . . . accounts for 
the formal conceptions In question, in other 
words, for thought as it is common to all the 
sciences, as sequent upon the antecedent facts 
which his science ascertains — the facts of the 
animal organisation. But these conceptions . . . 
are necessary to constitute the facts .” 1 Green’s 
contention is perhaps put in a clearer form by 
Professor Aliotta. “ It *is impossible,” he says, 
“to conceive of the physiological organism 
without making use of those intuitive forms 
and categories which are supposed to be deduc- 
ed therefrom, and it therefore presumes the 
laws of thought and the activity of the knowing 
subject .” 2 

Similarly Hume notwithstanding his occa- 
sional lapses, does not fail to remind his 
readers that “ when the mind looks further 
than what immediately appears to it, its con- 
clusions can never be put to the account of 
the senses,” nor is it possible that our reason 
“ ever should, upon any supposition, give us 
assurance of the continued and distinct exis- 

' yWorks K I t pp. 164-165. 

2 Tfie Idealistic Reaction against Science, p. 15, 
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tence of body.” In fact, neither Locke nor 
Hume could seriously accept the physiological 
theory of sensation . 1 Their problem being to 
explain how our belief in the external thing 
grows out of the immediately given sense-data, 
it was not open to them to start with that belief 
and explain the sense-data as the effect of 
external things. So it has been emphatically 
maintained 2 that in this respect, “ Hume is as 
much a Berkeleian as Berkeley himself, and 
they effectually exclude any reference to body 
from those original impressions, by reference 
to which all other modes of consciousness are 
to be explained.” It must be however admitted 
that the real problem raised by the mentalists 
is never kept clear of the confusion arising 

1 The problems arising out of Locke’s ‘new way of 
ideas ' could not be solved by physiology. No critic 
who does not see this is in a position to do justice to 
the subjective idealists. Yet, the mistake has been very 
common among the exponents and the critics of the 
theory of ideas. Cf. Broad, Scientific Thought pp. 256, 
510; and Bergson, Mind Energy, p. 196. 

2 Green : Works, I. p. 163. It is true that Hume's 
restricted use of the term ‘ idea’ was, as pointed out by 
J. Ward (Psychological Principles, p. 46) a retrograde 
step ; yet, in excluding any reference to body from the 
original impressions, he was unquestionably truer to 
the ‘ new way of ideas ’ than its author. 
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from the physiological theory ; in so far as this 
is the case, Mr, Smith’s observations are entirely 
justified. But what we* contend for is that 
their confusions on this head were due to the 
difficulty of keeping consistently to a standpoint 
which was so novel even for themselves that 
their language very often lagged behind their 
thought. 

In so far as Kant is concerned, it will 
perhaps be conceded by all, at this late* hour 

of the day, that the assumption of the psycho- 

* 

logical standpoint is not only not indispensable 
for establishing his main contentions, but that 
Kant very explicitly dissociates the problem of 
origin of appearances from his arguments. 
The tentative character of his analysis in the 
Aesthetic where alone the physiological stand- 
point is prominent has been recognised by all 
sympathetic exponents of Kant, and the method 
of proceeding upon assumptions which are to 
be later modified was, as Caird points out, 
characteristic of his analysis, which has the 
Socratic advantage of gradually leading the 
reader on from his own ground to the point it 
was desired to bring him. As thus regarded, 
' the doctrine of the thing-in-itself should not 
be construed as supporting the mechanical 
view according to which the sense-appearances 
are merely affections of the mind, states of 
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consciousness caused by something beyond 
consciousness and arranged in accordance with 
certain forms of the knowing mind. It is true 
that Kant does refer the external world to some 
thing incognizable in itself ; but it must be re- 
membered that this is not the same view which 
the physiologist teaches us about the origin 
of the sensations. The Thing-in-itself is rather 
the supersensible ground of the phenomenal 
world? and so Kant is careful to point out that 
the word cause is ambiguous. *‘The word 
cause, when applied to the supersensible, 
signifies merely the ground which determines 
the causality of things to an effect in accordance 
with the laws of nature ; and while the pos- 
sibility of causality in this sense cannot be 
understood, it can be conclusively shown that 
it is not self-contradictory, as some have main- 
tained it to be.” 1 The physical stimulus as 
conceived by the physiologist is something 
existing in space having a determinate re- 
lation to the sensibility ; the Thing-in-itself on 
the contrary is not in space or time, and we 
have here Kant’s own emphatic repudiation. 
‘It is’ he says, “an altogether mistaken idea of 
the theory of sense-objects as mere phenomena, ■* 

1 The Philosophy of Kant , selected by John 
Watson, p. 320. 
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to which we must add something n on-sensuous, 
if one imagines, or tries to make others imagine, 
this to mean the supersensuous substratum 
of matter is divided into monads (or parts) as 
we divide matter itself ; for in this case the 
monad (which is merely the idea of an uncondi- 
tioned condition of the compound) would be 
regarded as in space ; when it ceases to be a 
noumenon, and is itself compound .” 1 We must 
therefore once for all give up the practice of 
reading the physiological, theory of the origin 
of sense-impressions into the Kantian doctrine, 
and while talking of the raw material of sense- 
impressions in connection with the Kantian 
system, it should be remembered that these 
impressions are not the mechanical effects of 
the things-in-themselves on the animal sentience. 

In spite of the warnings of the more sympa- 
thetic exponents, however, all the philosophers 
from Descartes to Kant are frequently thought 
to have committed themselves to the physio- 
logical view. In fact, the better aspect of their 
epistemological theories has been so much 

1 Quoted by Adamson, Philosophy of Kant, p. 78. 

Adamson observes that “it is worth while noticing 
that all the conclusions from the physiology of the 
senses, which Lange regards as furnishing confirmation 
of the Kantian criticism lie entirely beyond and without 
its sphere." — p. 23.’ 
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overshadowed by the physiological theory of the 
origin of sensations, which sometimes comes to 
prominence with more - or less definiteness in 
their analysis of knowledge, that the major 
part of the criticism of* their philosophical views 
is generally directed against the so-called pro- 
ductive theory of the sense-data. This, we are 
led to believe, is responsible for the widespread 
failure to appreciate the real nature of the 
contributions they made to the solution of one 
of the most important and far-re ashing prob- 
lems of philosophy. 1 

In the light of the above explanation of the 
term idea, it may now be easy to appreciate 
the truth which the advocates of the “ ideal 
system ”, notwithstanding their short-comings 
and even manifest inconsistencies, were 
seeking to express and thus preparing the 
ground for a truer type of idealism of a later 
age. The “idea”, according to the better aspect 
of their theories, is not simply a psychical 
occurrence or a mode of consciousness produced 
by an external stimulus ; it is rather the 
meaning, the content, or better still, things in so 

iMr. R. M. Eaton’s remarks may be cited here in 
illustration of the widespread failure : — “Cartesianism 
here rubs elbows with the idealism of Berkeley, who 
pursues Locke’s way of ideas to its conclusion in 
affirming that ideas, and the spirits that produce them, 
are sole realities”— -Descartes, p. xxix, 
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f ar as they are thought or contemplated by the 
mind. The scholastic distinction of the “formal 
reality” from the “ objective reality” of the 
ideas, which Descartes .adopts unhesitatingly 
is not then an unfortunate departure from the 
critical path of philosophy of which a modern 
idealist or realist should fight shy. The 
distinction, when properly understood, is a 
valuable achievement of critical thought in the 
sphere of knowledge. That Locke too, in spite 
of his scorn'ful rejection. of the suggestion that 
ideas could ever be seriously taken to be real 
substances, could not abandon the Cartesian 
distinction is rightly seen by Professor Gibson 
who, following Adamson, may well claim the 
credit of having done a greater justice to the 
new theory of ideas than what it had received 
at the hands of Green and others. In Locke’s 
actual treatment of ideas, it is rightly remarked, 
“ it is implied throughout that ideas possess 
both aspects, although they are not always 
equally prominent, and confusion is apt to 
result from the want of a clear definition of 
standpoint. The idea for him is at once the 
apprehension of a content and the content 
apprehended; it is both a psychical existent 
and a logical meaning.” 1 

1 Locke's Theory of Knowledge, p. 19. 
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We must now turn to the contributions 
which Berkeley made to the genuine type of 
idealism. These, we believe, are contained iri 
his central formula, namely, that the em of 
things is percipi, with its implication that things 
as objects are ideas. That “the objects of 
human knowledge ” are “ideas”, he starts by 
emphasising, “is evident to any one” who would 
like to take a survey of them. And it is signi- 
fieafit that this admission does not prevent him 
from remarking: “That the colours are really 
in the tulip which I see is manifest. Neither can 
it be denied that this tulip may exist indepen* 
dent of your mind or mine,*” he finds “an 
evident contradiction”, not in the independent 
existence of the tulip, but only in the supposi- 
tion that “any immediate object of the senses 
that is, any idea, or combination of ideas— 
should exist in an unthinking substance, or 
exterior to all minds.”* 

It is needless to explain again what we have 
already made sufficiently clear. It is evident 
from these and many similar passages that Ber- 
keley, despite his occasional confusion, meant 
by an idea, not a psychical event, but an object 
or a thing as it exists for the mind that percei- 
ves it. Mr. Laird then, we believe, is entirely 
right in so far as he remarks, in the article to 
* Fraser’s Selections from Berkeley, p, 147. 
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which, we have already referred, that “if 
sensible things are in the mind only in the 
sense that they are the direct objects of mind, it 
would be hard to look for. a fuller measure of 
agreement” between the theory of Berkeley 
and that of neo-realism, though these two theo- 
ries are “widely separated in time and in form 
of expression.” Again, Mr. Laird may find not 
only Berkeley but a good number of idealists 
following him closely when he explains* the 
meaning of * ‘independence’ as independence of 
“the object of a cognitive act” of that act, so 
that the object is “given to it and not made by 
it.” No idealist who knows his business will, 
we believe, care for defending the position that 
the object of perception is created in the 
process of perception. It is, therefore, nothing 
more than an unfortunate confusion of thought 
when Mr. Laird, following the general miscon- 
ception of the realists, proceeds elsewhere to 
remark that the main assumption of realism is 
that things can be known as they really are, 
and that “ the object of true knowledge is in a 
certain sense independent of our knowing of 
it,” while, on the other hand, all idealists, 
‘"inspite of their differences, dispute this 
independence of the objects of knowledge.” 1 

1 A Study in Realism, fi. 8. 
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The root-fallacy of contemporary realism, 
which it shares with Berkeley’s idealism, as we 
have urged above, • does not consist in its 
insistence on the independence .of the objects 
as it conceives theift, 4.0.',? as things which 
are not created in the/ act of knowledge; 
it rather lies incite failure to. realise the 
function of thought dn knowledge. And here 
Berkeley has at leak# the merit of seeing 
the defect of his earlier analysis. In Siris, 
therefore, he not pftly calls tha objects of 
sense phenomena , instead of ideas or sensations, 
but goes on to make the well-known observa- 
tion : “ We know 'thing when we understand 

it when we can interpret or tell what it signifies. 
Strictly, the se^se knows nothing. We per- 
ceive indeed sofitids by hearing, and characters 
by sight. BijfSwe are not therefore said to 
understand them. After the same manner, the 
phenomena oil feature are alik%^igible to all : 
but all have Tiot alike learfe^tjgp connexion 
of natural things, or ifnderstanw/ what they 
signify, or knfew how to vatieibate? by th^m,” 1 
The comiectioiWof natural things, as Berkeley 
sees here cle^rfy, is not given , through sense, 
and in this respect, we believe, Berkeley has a. 
truer insight than the neo-realists, for, as 
we hope to prove at a later stage, the so-called 

L Fraser’s Selections, p. 296 , 
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sensible tilings are not purely sense-given 
facts; they presuppose connections that are 
not themsel ves sense-given. Berkeley saw 
this clearly even in the Principles m so far 
as he insisted on the order of nature which he 
took to have been divinely established. 

We have so far insisted on the real signi- 
ficance of the term idea as used by the advocates 
of the “ideal system”, and have tried to show 
that there is an essential agreement between 
Idealism and realism in respect of their theories 
on the status of the world in relation to the 
knowing mind. Here, however, arises a deeper 
problem which has been the source of a heated 
controversy since the time of Descartes. Grant- 
ed that an idea is a thing as it exists for the 
mind; but this, it has been frequently urged, 
does not tell us definitely what the status of the 
thing is when it does not exist for the mind that 
knows it. An idea as the content of knowledge, 
though it may be different from the act of 
knowledge, does not exist except for the mind ; 
on the other hand, a thing for the realistic 
position does exist even when it does not 
exist for the mind. This is perhaps the most 
vital contrast between the two positions, and 
the controversy was started even in the Car- 
tesian School with Malebranche on the one 
side, and Arnauld on the other. The contro- 
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versy has been revived in contemporary philo- 
sophy with renewed vigour and still remains 
as an undecided issue. The main question is 
whether the idea is not something like a iertium 
quid coming between the thing and the mind, 
possessing, as Mr. Alexander puts it aptly, a 
twilight existence between the things they repre- 
sent and the mind which understands them. All 
idealists, it is widely supposed, must, in some 
form or other, accept the doctrine that the being 
of things is dependent on their beingjhnown, and 
so far Berkeley’s is the only type of idealism. 

That the so-called objective idealism has a 
common basis with the subjective idealism 
of Berkeley has been emphatically maintained 
even by such an accomplished thinker as A. 
Seth Pringle-Pattison. The fundamental argu- 
ment on which Berkeley’s idealism is based, it 
is said 1 “ remains the same in those transcen- 
dental theories which endeavour to avoid the 
private or individualistic character of Berkeley’s 
doctrine by bringing in an All-Knower to main- 
tain in existence the world of objects which we 
recognize in common, and which we usually 
think of as existing quite irrespective of 
whether they are known or not known.” Now, ^ 
it must be candidly admitted that if we isolate 
some of the main conclusions of the doctrine 

1 The Idea of God, p. 191. 
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known as objective idealism, there seems to be 
ample justification for the remark that the 
transcendental idealism “ is just Berkeleian 
idealism in excelsis ” ; and regarded in this light, 
the only difference between these two types of 
idealism seems to be that the one is simply the 
other universalised and applied on the cosmic 
scale. But, to think further that the reasoning 
is the same in both cases is, we submit, to do 
scanty justice to the transcendentalist’s stand- 
point. On # the contrary, all the idealists begin- 
ning with Kant onward have emphatically disso- 
ciated themselves from Berkeley ; and when 
we come to Green, the language in which the 
difference is accentuated verges almost on the 
contemptuous. Moreover, Kant himself is a 
fairly clear example to prove that an idealist who 
repudiates Berkeleianism need not necessarily 
commit himself to a doctrine of the All-Knower ; 
and so this doctrine, wo contend, is not vitally 
connected with the repudiation of the private 
and individualistic character of Berkeley’s 
philosophy even in those systems where the 
All-Knower figures prominently. For a more 
detailed proof of this contention, we may turn 
„ for a while to the philosophy of T. H. Green, 
one of the most prominent advocates of the All- 
Knower doctrine, whose influence on the subse- 
quent history of idealism is admittedly great. 


CHAPTER IV 

The Philosophy of T. H, Green, 

In view of the manifold aspects of Green’s 
thoughts and the different types of criticism 
to which his philosophy has been subjected, 
it may conduce to clearness if we begin with an 
initial statement of those portions of his philo- 
sophy which are less open to misinterpretation, 
and then proceed to the more debatable 
aspects. As often happens in all controversial 
topics, the prejudice created by one aspect of 
a philosopher’s thought has a tendency to 
prevent the critic from appreciating the pro- 
founder and more abiding truths expressed 
in the other portions. The more useful method 
of presenting his thought is, therefore, to keep 
aside all topics which may prejudice the 
reader’s mind long before he has opportunities 
for respecting the philosopher’s critical acute- 
ness and candour. Now, the first thing which 
we should like to emphasise in Green’s analysis 
of knowledge is his concessions to the realistic 
position. Iiotze has somewhere remarked that 
the best interest of the idealist can be well 
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served only when he begins his .analysis . as a 
realist. This is a remark which is per ^ 
nowhere more applicable than to Green s 
position. He begins With an emphatic 
diction of the doctrine that ‘ there is no such 
thing as matter,’ or that ‘the external world 
is merely the creation of our own mind. A 
true idealist, for Green, does not dispute the 
realist’s belief that there is a real world quite 
independent of the fact that somebody lmppens 
to know it. Experience makes no difference 
to the real world. “ It is quite true,” he says, 

“ that the object-matters of our knowledge 
do not come into being with the experience 
which I or any one may happen to have of 
them”; we cannot “suppose consciousness 
with its world to come into existence over and : 
over again as this man or that becomes 
conscious ” l 2 It is impossible to conceive how 
a greater concession can be given to the real- 
istic position which rightly insists that know- 
ledge presupposes, and does not create, its 
objects. Green too urges almost in the same 
language: “The object, for instance, may 
be known .... as matter, but it is only so 
known in virtue of .... a manifestation of 

l Works, I, p. 386, 

? Ibid., p. 481, 
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itself . . . . ” l The object is an object only 
“ in virtue of the manifestation.” Hence matter 
and motion, for instance, exist there whether 
we know them or not ; # they are only manifested, 
not created, in being known. 

It is clear from this unambiguously ex- 
pressed opinion of Green that he fully recog- 
nised the truth of the realistic contention that 
knowledge reveals but does not construct its 
objects. “ It is obvious that the facts of the 
world do not come into existence $hen this or 
that person becomes acquainted with them ” 2 ; 
and if Berkeley denied such an obvious fact, 
this was due to his false method of approaching 
experience which for him, as also for the 
sd-called empiricists in general, is nothing 
more than “a sequence of impressions, 
each qualified by residua of those which 
have preceded it.” 3 But experience in the 
true sense of the term is “ the connected cons- 
ciousness of the world of facts” ; and “ it 

* 

is for lack of” this distinction between these 
two senses of the term that “ the controversy 
between ‘ experimentalists ’ and their opponents 
has described so tedious a circle, entanglement 
in which is the sure mark of a philosopher 

1 Ibid., p, 387. 

2 Prolegomena , p. 38. 

s Works, 1. p. 460, 
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who does not understand his business.” In fact, 
Berkeley’s early idealism “ was merely a cruder 
form of Hume’s.” And 'unless “ this doctrine 
was to efface ‘ spirit ’ as „well as ‘ matter,’ he 
must modify it by the admission of a ‘thing’ 
that was not an ‘ idea,’ and of which the ‘ esse * 
was percipere not percipi " 1 

It need hardly be pointed out that so far 
there is absolutely no difference between the 
realist’s attacks against Berkeley and those 
of the arch-idealist Green. Green at least would 
have no scruples in admitting with Alexander 
that the things do not “ owe their esse to their 
percipi ."' 2 and that “ just as the silver must 
exist before it can be used as a shilling and 
impressed with the king’s effigy,” so the thing 
must exist before it can be known by the mind. 
It is only when the idealist undertakes a 
further analysis of the process of knowledge 
that the divergence between realism and ideal- 
ism emerges for the first time. Yet here, as 
we' shall try to show below, much of the contro- 
versy is due to the use of ambiguous language 
and not to any essential difference in thought ; 
and the idealistic analysis, we .believe, can be 
so restated in terms of a realistic philosophy as 
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to mitigate in a considerable measure tlie 
contrast which is generally supposed to exist 
between idealism and realism. By this, however, 
we do not mean to suggest that there is abso- 
lutely no difference between the two historically 
opposed schools of thought, or that the history 
of the controversy between idealism and realism 
has been merely a history of how eminent 
thinkers have misunderstood each other. On 
the contrary, it will be our aim to throw into a 
clearer relief the fundamental difference of 
principles which perhaps cannot be solved to 
the satisfaction of both. But, we are persuaded 
to believe, the realist as a rule entertains some- 
thing like a prejudice against any interpretation 
which professes to be idealistic, and so seeks 
to fight shy of everything that is uttered by the 
idealist in relation to the knowledge situation. 
The consequence is that their paths seem to 
diverge much earlier than they would have 
done if they had waited to try for a better 
understanding of each other. To this further 
analysis then we must now address ourselves. 

The question, says Green, “ which Hume 
bequeathed to such of his successors as could 
read him aright ” may best be approached with ' 
the formula, ‘ How is knowledge possible ? ’ 
When it is said in reply to the question that 
“ we have been taught most of it, but that 
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ultimately, as our best psychologists teach, it 
results from the production of feeling in us by 
the external world and the registration of 
feeling in experience,” then “it may seem 
strange to be told that no disciple of Kant or 
Hegel, who knows what he is about, would 
dispute the truth of the above .answer, but only 
its sufficiency. The fact that there is a real 
external world of which through feeling we have 
a determinate experience, and that in this 
experience 'all our knowledge of nature is 
implicit, is one which no philosophy disputes. 
The idealist merely asks for a further analysis 
of a fact which he finds so far from simple .” 1 
It is not enough to say that “ we know because 
something makes us know, for, the ‘something’ 
is determined as a ‘world’ as ‘ real,’ and as 
‘ external,’ and as in some way reflecting itself in 
our experience.” Hence to say that it is useless 
to explain the possibility of knowledge and then 
to take everything at * its face- value’ is, accord- 
ing to Green, to avoid the question of knowledge 
altogether. Whether we think of the world 
as being either a ‘ block universe ’ or as essen- 
tially a creative process, whether it be nothing 
better than the stage for the mad dance of 
electrons or a never-ceasing flux of chaotic 

1 Works, I, p. 376, 
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sense-data, whether it be a series of qualities 
emerging successively from the space-time ma- 
trix or simply the indeterminate and unforesee- 
able outburst of an # elan vital, the question 
requiring an answer is — “What are the condi- 
tions implied in the existence of such an object?” 
Now, our first impulse in answer to this ques- 
tion is to say that it is, if we may so put it, a 
question-begging problem ; for, it assumes the 
exact point at issue, namely, that there are 
certain conditions on which the existence of the 
things depends, whereas the realist’s contention 
is that there is no such condition at all. The 
things are out there, self-existent and uncon- 
ditioned, and so to raise an impossible question 
is to forfeit the right to an answer. But in 
reality the question cannot be thus summarily 
dismissed. For, even if it be granted that 
the things “ had an existence in themselves , or 
otherwise than as related to a consciousness, 
it would still not be by such . . . (things, but by 
the things) which we know,” that the possibility 
of existence has to be explained. “ Nothing 
can be known by help of reference to the 
unknown .” 1 

The question, which of course is the old* 
Kantian question, raised by Green requires a 

1 Prolegomena, p, 13, 
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little explanation in view of the misinterpreta- 
tions to which it is obviously open. It is 
evidently not the question whether the things 
are independent of the ^knowing mind ; that 
they are so has been already admitted. But 
to grant that the things are independent of 
the persons who happen to know them is not 
to commit oneself to the admission that the 
things are absolutely unconditioned. An ab- 
solutely unconditioned thing would be just the 
Kantian thkig-in-itself of which nothing can be 
said, and which therefore cannot be appealed 
to in explanation of anything. The physical 
stimulus that is supposed to cause the sensa- 
tions, the space-time matrix, the elan vital , the 
law of gravitation, ether and electrons — none 
of these can be properly called a thing-in-itself, 
though all of them are surely independent ex- 
istences, in the sense that they had existed even 
when nobody experienced them. In this sense 
all that we can ever know as existing is an 
idea* or a phenomenon as distinct from what is 
not knowable at all. That is, though the things 
we know do not depend for their existence on 
the fact that somebody knows them, and so 
•in this sense they are independent of the 
| knowing mind, yet, all the determinations of 
| the things are discovered only in the knowledge 
| relation, so that the things which are referred to 
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in our explanations of the facts are necessarily 
determined in certain specific ways. 

It is of course a different question whether 
the things are really determined in those ways 
in which we have so far determined them ; but 
this does not affect the truth of the assertion 
that we have to determine them in certain 
specific ways in so far as they are referred to 
in explaining facts. Thus, for instance, in ex- 
plaining a sensation as the effect of the physical 
stimulus on the animal sentience? we have 
necessarily to determine the stimulus as a; 
cause standing in a specific spatio-temporal 
relation to the animal, and apart from this* 
determination it would be impossible to refer! 
to the stimulus for explaining the sensation.: 
Hence to insist that we can know only pheno- 
mena is not to degrade the things into mind- 
dependent appearances ; it is merely to indicate 
that things are what we know them to be. 
And we know them only by bringing them 
into relation to things other than themselves, 
and it follows consequently that to refer a fact 
to a thing-in-itself that cannot be determined 
in any way is to admit that the fact cannot be 
explained at all. This explains the repeated 
warnings of Green that we should not confuse 
the assertion that things are independent of 
the knower’s experience at a particular time 
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with the other assertion that things are 
external to consciousness. 

With this explanation of the idealistic 
common-place that all we can ever know is 
an idea or a phenomenon, we must return 
once more to Green’s statement of the difference 
between idealism and realism. Commonsense, 
he points out, is “ rightly persuaded that real 
things are other than any feelings of ours or 
any judgments we may form about them 1 
it is further true in holding that “ the world 
which we know ” is surely not “ one which 
begins and ends with the birth and death of 
individual man .” 2 So far the realist’s belief 
is never questioned by true idealism. The 
real difference between realism and idealism 
consists in this that while the former identifies 
i l otherness ’ with ‘ externality,’ the latter insists 
I on their difference. This is perhaps the clearest 
as well as the briefest expression of Green’s 
opinion on the vital question of realism versus 
idealism; but unfortunately it has been thrown 
into the background in contemporary controv- 
ersy, and then realism busies itself with expos- 
ing the fallacy of what is never accepted by a 
true idealist, and idealism exerts itself to 
defend what cannot survive the realist’s re- 

1 Works, I, p, 498. 

% Works, IT, p, 183, 
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peated attacks. But nothing can be gained by 
such irrelevant disputes, and to philosophise 
would be to undertake a wild-goose chase 
when abundant dialectical weapons are arrayed 
on both sides over something that is not in 
dispute. Let us then try to see how far the 
idealistic distinction between otherness and 
externality is valid. 

A thing, it is pointed out, may be external 
to another thing, but nothing can be external 
to consciousness ; or, as it is also sometimes 
put, externality is one of the relations whereby ? 
consciousness connects its objects and so nothing ? 
can be external to consciousness. Such expres- J 
sions are found in abundance in the writings of 
Green; and if not rightly interpreted, they seem 
to be in flagrant contradiction with his other 
expressions that the world of objects is indepen- 
dent of the individual experience and that the 
objective things are not affected by the birth and 
death of individual man. But these two sets of 
expressions, Green suggests, are not difficult 
of reconciliation. We must quote at this place, 
in view of the misunderstanding to which 
Green’s arguments are liable, the entire passage 
in which he puts his position briefly. “An 
object, in fact, is always a relation, or con- 
geries of relations, and consciousness is the ; 
only medium in which relations exist for us, : 

12 
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Whether they can exist otherwise is as idle a 
question as whether plants could grow without 
an atmosphere. It is quite true that the 
relations which form the object-matter of our 
knowledge do not come into being with the 
experience which I or any one may happen 
to have of them, but on the other hand, except 
las relations of what is relative to consciousness, 
they are simply nothing ; nor unless we suppose 
| consciousness with its world to come into 
existence over and over again as this man or 
that becomes conscious, is there any difficulty 
in reconciling these two propositions. We are 
apt to speak of the world as reflecting itself in 
the mirror of consciousness, and the metaphor 
misleads us into imagining an existence of the 
world, apart from the reflection. We forget 
that while the mirrored object is related to 
our senses in many other ways than through 
its reflection in the mirror, it is only thro ug h 
consci ousnes s t hat the world exist s for., us at 
all. Even the ‘ thing-in-itself,’ on examination, 
turns out to be simply a name for the unity 
of relation subsisting between all objects as 
a result of their being taken into the unity 
of consciousness; in other words, of their 
becoming objects.” 1 


1 W orks L, p, 487, 
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• This passage may be interpreted in two 
different ways. Of these the more obvious inter- 
pretation is that an object, according to Green, 
is essentially related to consciousness and so has 
no existence or reduces itself to nothing when it 
is not related to consciousness. Consciousness, 
therefore, and the object are organically related 
with each other. As Green himself observes : 

“ I do not admit that the relation of object to 
subject is truly described by saying that the 
object or non-ego is independent of, or external 
to, the subject or ego. I hold that the object 
has no real existence apart from the subject' any 
more than the subject apart from the object .” 1 
It is added in another context that, according 
to his doctrine, the external matter of the exact 
sciences is “ unaffected,” “ except that £ exter- 
nality ’ has to be understood as of matter to 
matter , not of matter to thought, * matter ’ and 
1 externality ’ alike meaning certain relations 
which thought constitutes .” 2 And so though 
it is true that “ the whole system of nature ” 
is something other than thought,” yet, “relation 
to 'thought makes it what it is,” and conse- 
quently, “ but for thought.it would- not be.” 

If, however, this has to be regarded as the . 
right interpretation of Green’s ultimate position, 

1 Ibid., p. 522. 

2 Works 11., p. 181. 
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then the realistic tendencies of his writings 
must necessarily be condemned as nothing more 
than a half-hearted concession to the common- 
sense view-point. We suppose, however, that 
Green was not really half-hearted, though his 
expressions are not always felicitous. Except 
on this supposition, one must admit that Green 
was concealing a difficulty which he saw but 
could not solve ; but in that case, we believe, 
he would not have made a deliberate attempt 
to reconcile his view with the common-sense 
standpoint. 

What then is the true position of Green in 
respect of the realistic belief in an independent 
world of things ? He is emphatic on one point ; 
and it is this that the “ universe ” is not “ the 
creation of my own mind ” ; this is impossible, 
for, “I Only began to think twenty-five years 
ago ” 9 and so it would be absurd to 
suppose that the universe comes into being 
“ with the experience which I or any one may 
happen to have ” of it. But, Green contends, 
fit does not follow from this that the universe 
[has a meaning except when it is within some- 
jbne’s experience. A universe that does not 
r reveal itself to our thought, or which has no 
possibility of revealing itself in our experience, 
is only the unknowable thing-in-itself which is 
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ultimately a contradiction in terms. But there 
is much in the universe which is yet unknown 
and unrevealed ; from this it does not follow 
that it does not exist, though it does follow that 
its existence has no meaning for us. Hence, 
as Green points out, “ consciousness is the only 
medium ” in which the universe exists for us. 
As plants cannot grow without an atmosphere, 
so the universe, except as revealed in, or 
related to, consciousness, reduces itself to a 
mere “nothing”; “it is only through cons- 
ciousness that the world exists for us at all,” 
though, of course, it is not “ created by us.” 

Green’s entire merit, we submit, consists in 
thus reconciling the essential position of idea- 
lism with realism, though his language, as we 
have admitted, admits of two conflicting inter- 
pretations ,* and we may perhaps go further 
and admit that Green has sometimes argued, 
forgetting the other side of his position, that 
the universe does not exist at all when it is 
“ outside the thinking consciousness.” And in 
so far as he does so, he makes himself liable 
to the fallacy of ego-centric predicament. But 
a sympathetic view of a metaphysical position 
should not emphasise the slips of language and- 
thought, and then it will be clear that what 
Green means to convey to his readers is that; 
though the object-matters of our knowledge are : 
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f not so dependent on our experience that they 
must come into being and vanish into non-exist- 
ence with the experience and non-experience 
respectively of them by us; yet, “it is only 
through consciousness that the world exists for 
: us at all ” ; and even if the question “ whether 

the consciousness has anything to do 

with the establishment of the relations in which 
it conceives reality to consist . . , is answered in 
the negative, there will still be an important 
sense in which understanding . . . • may be said 
to be the principle of objectivity.” 1 For it is 
through understanding or consciousness “ that 
there is for us an objective world ; through it 
we conceive an order of nature, with the unity 
of which we must reconcile our interpreta- 
tions of phenomena, if they are to be other than 
‘ subjective ’ illusions.” It is true that there 
are many things as yet unknown to us, and 
even our scientific knowledge of a tiny flower 
is merely a “ fragment of the real nature ” of 
the" flower. Yet, “Facts related to those of 
which the percipient is aware in the object, but 
not yet known to him, can only be held to 
belong to the perceived object potentially or in 
,some anticipatory sense, in so far as upon a 
certain development of intelligence, in a direc- 

l Prolegoinem, p.18. 
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tion which it does not rest with the will of the 
individual to follow or no, they will become 
incorporated with it. 1 

If we restate Gr^pn’s position in language 
more acceptable to the realistic attitude of 
mind, it will come to something like the 
following. The things exist there independent 
of our knowledge of them ; or, the things 
antedate and postdate knowledge. But the 
things are revealed to us, not while we gaze 
passively at the world ; revelation piesup- 
poses, on the contrary, a function of thought, 
which interprets the cruder knowledge of sense 
further and further, and makes the world 
reveal itself to us. Thus the real world is in 
the process of being communicated to us. 
Through the different sciences of physics and 
chemistry, psychology and anthropology , we are 
trying to" understand the world in its diverse 
aspects. So the world could not exist for us, it 
could not reveal itself to us, if we had no inter- 
preting thought. Knowledge is the medium 
through which alone the Reality expresses 
itself. It also follows from this that nothing 
can have any meaning for us which is note 
statable in terms of knowledge. When, for* 
instance, we speak of matter as affecting the 

l Prolegomena, p.73, 
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mind and producing therein certain sensations, 
we have to determine that matter in certain 
ways, otherwise the term matter reduces itself 
to a nonsensical sound only. Take away from 
our conception of matter all the different deter- 
minations under which it is thought, and 
matter reduces itself to nothing for us. In this 
sense then the world is sustained by knowledge 
or consciousness. The apparent absurdity of 
the position disappears if we remember that 
we are always speaking of the known world in 
this context. 

An This again is the meaning of the idealistic 

tatfoiTof" phrase that the subject-object relation is uni- 
ject-object versa h This phrase, we think, need not mean 
relation, that the world cannot exist without an All- 
Knower or a Universal Subject as, has been 
often supposed ,* and a philosopher who would 
leave the question of the Universal Subject as 
a problem open to debate, as Green suggests 
in the passage quoted above, could still see 
the r necessity of the position under consider- 
ation. For the moment we refuse to be 
satisfied with the vague belief that the world 
somehow or other exists there, and raise the 
-question, how the world is kom to ns as a 
world at all with its distinctions between matter 
and mind, reality and illusion, our answers will 
be always in terms of those determinations 
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which imply the subject-object relation. As 
thus interpreted, there does not seem to be any 
essential difference between the traditional 
idealist and those critics of idealism who, in 
spite of the admission of the perfect ration- 
ality of the universe, hasten to distinguish 
their doctrine from what they think to be 
the doctrine of idealism proper. “ The true 
meaning,” E. Caird points out, “ of the re- 
flexion that objects exist only for a subject 
is, not that objects are reducible to the sensa- 
tions through which we know them, but that 
we know no objects except those which are 
relative to a self, which therefore requh-e to 
be contemplated in that relation in order that 
their true nature may be seen.” 1 In fact, when 
we get rid of the false notion that to admit 
the necessity of a self is to reduce the object 
to the position of a mind-dependent sensation, 
the universality of the subject-object relation, 
which is generally supposed to be a peculiarly 
idealistic tenet, will be taken as the basis’ of 
every true philosophy, whether realistic or 
idealistic. The paths of the realist will of 
course diverge in the long run from that of 
the idealist, but not at such an early stage * 
of the journey. 

i The Critical Philosophy, L p, 420, 
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This is perhaps the right place to consider 
another widespread misapprehension which 
afflicts even some of the best thinkers of our 
time. Professor R. B. Perry has been credited 
with the genius of Kant for having invented 
the phrase ego-centric predicament to indicate 
the basic fallacy of the idealistic position, in 
so far as it depends for its validity on the 
impossibility of conceiving things unconceived. 
Berkeley, for instance, insists in the Dialogue 
that he is content to put the whole of his position 
on one single issue. “ If you can conceive it 
possible for any mixture or combination of quali- 
ties, or any sensible object whatever, to exist 
without the mind, then I will grant it actually 
to be so.” But as it is a contradiction to talk of 
conceiving a thing which is unconceived, and that 
which is conceived must necessarily be in the 
mind, it is impossible to conceive, say, a house or 
a tree existing independent and out of all minds 
whatsoever. This, as the realist has no difficulty 
in'pointing out, is simply the ego-centric predica- 
ment. “Granted that whatever we find to exist 
is an object which we perceive or think, does 
it follow that those objects cannot exist except 
in relation to perceiving or thinking . . . ? 

1 Prof, Hoernle, Idealism , p, 92. Prof. Perry's 
own criticism is given in his Present Philosophical 
Tendencies, chapter vi< 
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Similarly, Prof. Pringle-Pattisoix thinks that 
this mentalistic doctrine of Berkeley is essen- 
tially circular, for all that Berkeley can 
prove by this argument is that the things 
“ cannot exist in the knowledge relation without 
implying a mind or ego, and also that we cannot 
say anything about them except as known, so 
that out of that relation they are to us, in a 
Kantian phrase, as good as nothing at all. But 
this method of approach cannot possibly prove 
that they do not exist out of that relation ; 
it cannot prove Berkeley’s thesis that being- 
in-that-relation constitutes their existence. On 
the contrary, we should all say, prima facie, 
that being known makes no difference to the 
existence of anything real.” This mentalistic 
argument, Prof. Pringle-Pattison urges, under- 
lies the All-Knower doctrine which is also 
suggested by Berkeley himself, “ But if 
knowledge has the same meaning in the two 
cases , the existence of a thing can no mqre 
depend on God’s knowing it than on my 
knowing it .” 1 

Here perhaps we come upon one of the 
instances in which the saying is true that 
the philosophers are notorious for meaning 
what they do not say and saying what they do 

1 The Idea of God, p. 192 . 
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not mean. Because, when rightly interpreted, 
there does not seem to be any essential 
difference between the meanings of the 
mentalists and their critics. The mentahst, 
at least of the transcendental variety, would 
have, so far as we can see, no hesita- 
tion in accepting Prof. Bringle-Pattison as 
one of the clearest exponents of his argu- 
ment ; for, it does not purport to prove anything 
more than that we cannot say anything 
about the things “except as known,” “so 
that out of that relation they are as good 
as nothing at all”; which, therefore, as 
Caird says in the passage already quoted, 
a re quire to be contemplated in that relation in 
order that their true nature may be seen.” 
The things no doubt exist whether they are 
in the knowledge relation or not, but their true 
nature can be discovered only in that relation, 
otherwise they are as good as nothing for us. 
Hqnce, rightly understood, the ego-centric pre- 
dicament can be denied, not by the realist who 
accepts the existence of determinate things 
in the world, but by the agnostic for whom the 
real things are never known, because they 
’are either determined in different ways 
from those in which they are determined in 
the knowledge relation, or they are not at all 
determined in themselves; but as to know is 
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to determine, the thin gs-in-themselves can never 
be known. Nothing less than absolute scepticism 
about the efficiency of knowledge is implied in 
any theory that seeks ,4o escape from the ego- 
centric predicament ; and so, we confess, it has 
always been a matter of great surprise to us 
how this could possibly be accepted by a 
number of accomplished thinkers as a peculiar 
fallacy of the idealistic position alone. 

There is no doubt a ring of absurdity about 
the assertion that the things cannot exist 
except in relation to the self ; but it is no less 
absurd to think that any serious thinker could 
have meant by this that they can exist only 
while a mind, either finite or infinite, knows 
them. That the understanding is the principle of 
objectivity, as Green sees clearly, remains true 
“ whether the consciousness has anything to do 
with the establishment of the relations in which 
it conceives reality to consist ” or not, and so 
the truth of that doctrine is not essentially con- 
nected with the truth of the theory of the Uni- 
versal Ego. Berkeley’s thesis then that £ being-in 
that-relation constitutes their existence ’ can 
only mean that ‘ being-in-that-relation consti- 
tutes their only intelligible existence. Or, as* 
Green again puts it, the external world is 
‘ other ’ than any feelings of ours or any 
judgments we may form about them, but they 
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cannot be ‘ external ’ to consciousness j to think 
so is to mistranslate otherness into externality. 
This again is essentially* the Kantian position 
that the possibility of experience is the supreme 
principle by reference to which alone the 
objective validity of the categories can be 
proved, and that whatever lies beyond experi- 
ence is only the thing-in-itself that cannot be 
determined by any of the categories. 

We may now incidentally see, in the light of 
these considerations, the real meaning of 
Green’s assertion, repeated with tiresome uni- 
formity, that it is the relations which constitute 
objectivity, or, as it is sometimes put more 
extremely, the objects are mere congeries of 
relations. What it really means is that 
nothing can be known as an object which is 
void of all determinations; that is, if we drop all 
determinations from the notion of an object, 
it reduces itself to something which is as good 
as nothing for us. “ The first step in know- 
ledge is to connect one appearance with another, 
as forming one object or apparent thing ; to 
identify appearances. This is done by institut- 
ing relations between them — relations which 
* doubtless really exist, but which for us as 
sentient are not — and this is to condition them. 
The next step is to connect objects thus formed, 
in other words to condion, by mutual rela- 
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tions, the conditions of the first appearan- 
ces. All knowledge is a continuation of this 
process. To think is* to condition, and to con- 
dition is to think.” 1 ^The mediating thought, 
that is, by connecting one appearance with 
another, makes knowledge definite, and this 
would be impossible for a creature that has 
only sentience and no thought. For a purely 
sentient creature, the world with its definitely 
determined things, with its distinctions between 
things and things, illusions and reality, the hal- 
lucinatory and the veridical, could not exist. 
Hence “ thought, as consciousness of determina- 
tion by relations, is necessary to constitute the 
object of intuition.” 2 Two points need be noted 
here. On the one hand, Green insists that to 
know an object is to relate it to something else, 
both of which receive mutual determination 
through that relation, so that one cannot be 
fully understood except with reference to the 
other. Every object has many such determina- 
tions which constitute its ."reality; and conversely, 
the purely undetermined object is as good as 
nothing for us. 

The second point of Green’s contention is 
that everything has a nature of its own which • 

1 Works, II, p. 289, 

2 Ibid., p. 171, 
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is gradually revealed to us through these pro- 
gressive determinations, within the ‘ knowledge 
relation ’ ; as our knowledge grows, the real 
thing manifests itself to us more and more. 
That is, though the things out of the know- 
ledge relation exist as completely deter- 
mined, our knowledge develops from the less 
determined to the more determined; consequent- 
ly, though it is true that we are always in 
direct contact with the real things, yet there 
is a process of communication which makes 
our knowledge only potentially real at a parti- 
cular stage. From this standpoint, Green says 
that “the objects are thus real, but only 
in themselves ; for the subject learning to 
know they are so only potentially not actually. 
For him the beginning of knowledge is merely, 
‘there is something,’ in other words, his first 
idea is of ‘mere being’; this ‘something’ 
gradually becomes further qualified,” 1 and so 
on. This being the process of gradual revela- 
tion of the object to us, thought is the essential 
medium through which the things are to be 
known. 

This analysis of the knowledge process, so 
profound and suggestive has been attacked 
mainly from two standpoints, First, one of 
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the most reiterated criticisms against Green is 
that he seeks in vain to reconstruct the living 
concrete reality by * means of a system of 
abstract relations. It is needless to delineate 


all the endless variety of forms in which this 
criticism has appeared, and it would be unpro- 
fitable as well as unnecessary to reproduce the 
whole controversy at this place. What is, 
however, clear from our discussion so far is 


that the so-called ‘ living concrete reality ’ is 
neither denied nor under-estimated in this 
analysis. If by the concrete reality is meant 
our feelings and passions, desires and aversions, 
they are certainly real : but, as Green himself 
is careful to point out, “ We must always 
bear in mind that when certain writers speak 
of the ‘ unreality of mere feeling,’ they mean 
feeling as it would be for a merely feeling 
consciousness .” 1 That is, though the feeling 


can be felt by the merely feeling conscious- 

i ness, if such a mind exists at all, it could not 

refer the feeling to its real conditions and thus 
know it in its actual reality. There is of course 
a kind of reality in the feeling as felt, but to 
know it scientifically is to refer it to its cause or 
its effect, and thus to make our knowledge con-* 
Crete by referring the feeling to those conditions 

L i Works, II., p. 177, 
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under which alone it really exists. In this 
sense, the most intense feeling may give us 
the meagrest knowledge, in so far as the con- 
ditions under which alone- it really exists are 
not known. The feeling, like every other event 
of the world, has it own conditions ; and as the 
knowledge of the physical world advances 
through the determination of the physical events 
according to certain relations, and as through 
such determinations the events are revealed to 
us; so here, the felt feeling reveals its nature 
through the interpreting function of thought 
which refers it to its conditions. Regarded in 
this light, the feeling does not become less 
concrete by being reconstructed through rela- 
tions; it is rather the relations which invest the 
feeling as merely felt with that concreteness 
which belongs to it as an existent fact. It is 
true that the feeling can be felt even when we 
know very few of the relations in which it really 
stands ; for instance, “ I may be acquainted 
with my tooth-ache and this knowledge may be 
as complete as knowledge by acquaintance 
ever can be . . . without knowing its ‘ nature.’ 1,1 
But is it possible to deny that my tooth-ache 
has a nature on account of which it is different 

1 Mr. B. Russell, The Problems of Philosophy t 

p. 226 , 
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from other things in the world ? To be merely • 
acquainted is to know very little about the 
thing, and the dentist’s knowledge of my tooth- 
ache, however indirect, is much fuller and 
hence more concrete than my knowledge of 
it by acquaintance. If my tooth-ache had no 
real 4 nature ’ which is known only to the 
dentist, it would be absolutely extravagant 
on my part to pay him for the cure. 

The fact then seems to be that when Green 
says that mere sensation or mere feeling 
“ is in truth a phrase that represents no 
reality,” he does not mean to resolve the 
feeling into a complex of thought-relations. 

The * unreality of mere feeling,’ as he himself 
sees, means only that a feeling “ as it would 
be for a merely feeling consciousness ” gives no 
real knowledge of those conditions under which 
alone it exists as a real fact. It is the scientific 
knowledge alone which, by referring the 
feeling to its conditions, gives us its real nature. 

So knowledge in the form of feeling has been j 

always distinguished from intellectual know- 
ledge proper , 1 and Green in minimizing the 
reality of feeling need not mean anything more # 
than this that feeling cannot give us a know- 
ledge of the world as an interrelated whole. 

1 See, for instance, Bosanquet’s Essentials of 
Logic,. p> 22. 
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The result then which we arrive at under 
the guidance of Green may he summarised as 
follows. There is a real world of things which we 
do not create but discover through experience. 
This experience, however, does not exist while 
we passively receive the sense-data. It implies 
the interpreting function of thought through 
which that which would otherwise be a mere 
play of unrecognisable throng of sense-data on 
our animal sentience receives articulation, and 
in this sense thought is the real revealer of the 
world to us. The world could not be revealed 
if we had only felt and not also thought. Now, 
the further point which we shall try to estab- 
lish is that the function of thought involves 
certain ideals that are organic to our intelli- 
gence, so every intellectual interpretation pre- 
supposes the reality of those ideals which can- 
not be separated from the reality of the world. 
But before we proceed to the elucidation of 
thjg further point, it may be useful to show, by 
reference to some of the recent philosophical doc- 
trines, that Green’s concessions to realism are by 
no means peculiar to his position alone. Every 
thinker, howsoever idealistic in the long run, 
accepts the realistic contention as essentially 
valid; To this then we turn in the next chap- 
ter, which will incidentally throw light on some 
other controversial topics of the present day. 



CHAPTER Y 
Knowledge and Reality. 

In the last chapter we have raised the pro- 
blem of subject-object relation and have indicat- 
ed the impossibility of escaping from the ego- 
centric predicament, rightly understood. We 
have further seen that the ego-centric predica- 
ment by itself does not decide the issuejbetween 
idealism and realism, and that the absolutist 
arguments in support of the doctrine of an A1I- 
Knower are not organically connected with those 
which go to prove the inseparability of the 
subject and the object implied in all knowledge 
and experience. Nothing is, however, farther 
from our thought than the suggestion that 
these two types of arguments are never mixed 
up in the writings of the absolutists. On 
the contrary, we believe that they always 
tend to run into each other in their works, 
and it is this which is largely responsible for 
the halting appreciation they have generally 
received at the hands of those who are 
realistically inclined in their attitude to the 
common facts of life. All that we claim to 
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have shown is that certain tendencies are not 
wanting in the most thorough-going monists 
of our time to dissociate* these arguments from 
each other, and so it is npt at all necessary for 
one who sees the universality of the subject- 
object relation to accept also the doctrine 
of the All-Knower. And historically, there 
have been philosophers who accept the duality, 
as distinct from dualism, of experience without 
rejecting their pluralistic beliefs. Now, in 
view of the importance of this relation, it 
is necessary to consider some of the attempts 
at restating the cognitive relation and 
the discussions it has given rise to. This will 
indicate on the one hand that the realistic 
contentions cannot be, and in fact have not 
been, disputed by the true idealists ; and on 
the other hand it will incidentally clear up the 
real issues that divide idealism from realism. 

According to our interpretation of the 
subject- object relation, as developed in the last 
chapter, the things, though they cannot be 
known except in the knowledge relation, are 
independent of the fact that somebody knows 
them, and in this sense they are independent 
of experience. To many, this may appear as 
amounting to the rejection of the idealistic 
standpoint altogether, for, it may be thought, 
jf there is anything that forms the central 
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core of idealism, it is this that nothing exists 
independent of experience. Now, we have 
already seen that Green’s thoughts are not 
entirely opposed to this conclusion of ours. 
But the same conclusion may be further con- 
firmed by the doctrines of the eminent idealists 
of a more recent age. And as Bosanquet 
and Bradley ai*e the two idealists who have 
exercised a decisive influence on the contem- 
porary tendencies of thought, we must turn 
for a moment to their systems. 

As in the case of Green, so here, again, 
we may start with a statement of the realistic 
concessions of Bosanquet and Bradley. Bosan- 
quet welcomes Dr. Moore’s view that “the 
Idealist is in the wrong if he maintains that 
particular things in space are in themselves 
altogether different from what they look like to 
us;” and he thinks that this realistic contention 
has never been denied by Plato and Hegel, or 
by T. H. Green, Nettleship and Bradley. “ You 
do not make the world ; ” it is emphatically 
urged, “ it communicates your nature to you, 
though in receiving this you are an active 
organ of the world itself.” 1 Absolutism, he 
further remarks, has a decisive agreement with 
neo-realism over against the neo-idealism of 

l Contemporary Philosophy, p. 3, 
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Croce and Gfentila, in so far as “ Nature in 
its concreteness and beauty”, for neo-realism 
and absolutism alike, is real, and is real, 
as we know and value.it, and is not created 
by our thinking.” 1 It is, again, observed in 
another context “ When I use the word 
* red ’ I do not refer to or mean my idea 
of red considered as my idea, though I do 
mean red as I understand it by help of my 
idea. When I use the word, I mean a colour, 
a quality of surface, or at least of light, 
which I represent to myself by help of one 
or more reds which I have seen, but which 
I think of as not dependent either for being 
or for quality on my happening to know it.” 2 
Similarly, “the sun means the sun; and what- 
ever that may be, it is not anything merely 
in my mind, . . . not a psychical fact in my 
individual history,” 3 

The defect of neo-realism then, according to 
Bosanquet, does not consist in its insistence on 
the independent nature of the physical facts 
of the fact that somebody knows it. The real 
defect of the neo-realistic analysis of knowledge 
is rather to be found in its failure to realise that 

1 Ibid., p. 127, 

2 Logic, I,, p. 77. 
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“ the things of normal apprehension cannot be 
regarded as self-contained existents composed 
within themselves of the qualities which we find 
belonging to them .” 1 *Here absolutism is in 
relative agreement with critical realism, and 
so for parts company with neo realism ; and 
the critical realist is, therefore, in the right 
when he urges, over against the neo-realist, 
that the group of qualities, if separated “from 
the context of percipients and of other things ”, 
would be “ a mass of contradictions — of incon- 
sistent magnitudes, figures, colours, tempera- 
tures, and the like.” But thought cannot 
accept the perceived things to be ultimately 
real in so far as they are riddled with con- 
tradictions ; consequently, the things as viewed 
by the neo-realist, cannot supply, as the critical 
realist rightly points out, “the physical objects 
demanded by science as the members of an 
existent world.” 

On the other hand, the defect of critical 
realism consists, not in its insistence on the 
independent existence of the object as it conceives 
it, but in its supposition that the “content,” 
or “ essences,” or “ quality group,” can never 
and in no degree be identified with the existent 
or the physical object. The object, according 

1 Contemporary Philosophy , p, 129. 
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to this doctrine, is “ a mere existent, a bare 
‘ that 5 which though sole object of thought, 
presents to thought no features that can be 
thought about/’ 1 “ This;- then,” it is concluded, 
“ the absolute severance of truth and reality as 
opposed to their relative identity, is the point 
of divergence between Critical Realism and 
Absolutism.” 2 

Bosanquet’s position so far, we believe, is 
quite clear and needs no comment. He is in 
fact in complete agreement with our contentions 
as developed in the last chapter. The world 
of knowledge, for him, is independent of the 
event of knowing. The contentions of the neo- 
realist as well as of the critical realist are 
true in so far as they insist on the independence 
of the world of the fact that I happen to know 
it. But the former goes wrong when he, not 
content with the assertion that the world is 
independent of knowledge, proceeds further to 
describe the things as atomic existences f ull of 
contradictory qualities ; similarly, the latter is in 
the wrong when he sunders the ‘ what ’ entirely 
from the ‘ that ’, and fails to see that whatever 
is real must reveal itself in knowledge, though 
it is not created in the process of knowledge. 



REALITY AND ITS SELF-REVELATION llS 

It is only tlie thing-in-itself that cannot be 
revealed, and it cannot be revealed because 
it contradicts itself and so cannot be even 
thought to be anything, But the things cannot 
be in their ultimate nature unthinkable ; on 
the contrary, they are what thought comes to 
affirm them to be. As Bosanquet himself 
remarks, Reality “ may be defined as the object 
affirmed by thought .” 1 2 On the other hand, 
thought may be described as essentially “ an 
effort to define the universe by meanings 
adequately conditioned ; to reconstruct the unity 
of the real in ideal or discursive form .” 1 

Our difficulty in following Bosanquet, how- 
ever, begins when he, not content with 
observing that thought is the medium in which 
Reality reveals itself , goes further to emphasise 
that self-revelation is “ essential and inherent 
in the real, whose nature apart from it is 
self-contradictory .” 3 This, in plain language, 
seems to mean that the real world cannot 
exist at all if it is not thought of or 
known, though not by my mind or your mind, 
yet by a mind. Here obviously we are back 
to Berkeley, and then objective idealism 

1 Contemporary Philosophy, p. 51. 

2 Implication and Linear Inference, p. 149. 

3 Logic, II. p. 301 r . 
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becomes essentially Berkeleian idealism in 
excelsis. It is, however, one thing to insist that 
things are what we come' to know them to be, 
and so they have no meaning that is not statable 
in terms of knowledge ; but it is an entirely 
different matter when it is contended that things 
cannot exist at all when they are not within 
knowledge, or when they do not exist for a self. 
We need not multiply quotations to show that 
Bosanquetis anxious to maintain both these posi- 
tions. And in so far as he does it, his insight, 
we are inclined to believe, is distinctly less ten- 
able than that of Green who clearly sees that 
thought is the principle of objectivity, and that 
this remains true whether or not the conscious- 
ness has anything to do with the establishment 
of the relations in which it conceives reality to 
consist. 

In fact, the revelatory character of know- 
ledge loses all its meaning if knowledge itself 
be a part of what is revealed. It is true that 
“ the universe is undoubtedly the object of 
apprehension and knowledge prior to them 
and determining them.” But it does not 
follow from this that the universe cannot 
be “ complete as a whole apart from appre- 
hension, still less, of course, from experience. 1 
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Far less does it follow that “the mind is a 
f|t constituent of a living and self-determining 

real.” But we need not press the point further 
ft in the present context, beyond remarking that 

revelation necessarily implies something which 
is revealed as well as something to which it is 
revealed, and so it becomes unintelligible 
t in proportion to the obliteration of their 

distinction. 

We may stop here to consider a difficulty in 
our position as so far defined. Is it possible, 
it may be asked, to separate existence from 
meaning F If the independent world has a 
meaning only in so far as it exists for 
the mind, then it appears to follow that the 
world when existing apart from the mind 
reduced itself to an unmeaning thing-in-itself. 
To put it in another form, if it is admitted 
that the world has no meaning except 
within knowledge, or except as it exists 
t for a self, should it not be further admitted 

that it must always exist for a self on pain of 
being reduced to a thing-in-itself ? Most of 
the idealists would perhaps reply in the affirma- 
tive. And it is just here that we fail to follow 
them. An unmeaning existence, we reply, is an. 
existence that has not yet been realised in 
knowledge ; whereas the thing-in-itself is not 
unmeaning in this sense. The latter, as we 
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have already explained, is unknowable and 
unthinkable, because it is indeterminable. 
That which is ex hyfiothesi out of all relations 
to things other than itself, would be a mere 

r 

being which is equal to nothing. On the other 
hand, an unmeaning existence is nothing in- 
determinable, only we do not know how it is 
determined, and so have no notion of the way 
in which it exists. 

Our position, it is hoped, will gain in 
authority as well as clearness if we make a brief 
reference to the view of a thinker who is justly 
respected all over the world as one of the 
profoundest idealists of our time, and whose 
explicit assertions seem to go against our 
contention. Mr. Harold H. Joachim, in his 
monumental work, seems to have subjected the 
realistic belief to a very searching and damaging 
criticism. The whole of the second chapter of 
“ The Nature of Truth ” is apparently devoted 
to the refutation of the assumption that expe- 
riencing makes no difference to the facts, which 
is sometimes taken to be “ the fundamental 
postulate of all Logic,” and with the refutation 
of this assumption is also refuted the realistic 
> belief in independent entities. But, we believe, 
Mr. Joachim’s arguments, rightly interpi-eted, do 
not contradict our conclusion. On the contrary, 
it is made all the more clear in consequence 
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of his criticism of the false notions of 
independence. “ We do not make or alter truth 
by our thinking,” he admits, “ any more than 
we make or alter goadness by our conduct, or 
beauty by our love or by our artistic endeavours. 
Truth is discovered, and not invented ; and its 
nature is unaffected by the time and process 
of discovery and careless of the personality of 
the discoverer. It is to this independent entity 
that the judgment of this or that person must 
conform if he is to attain truth. Correspondence, 
of his thinking with this ‘ reality ’ is truth for 
him." 1 This may rightly be regarded as the 
fundamental postulate of all Logic ; but this 
account of the reality, as is pointed out further, 
represents only one side of the matter, aud- 
it will lead to confusion in the long run if 
it is not also remembered that “ truth is actual 
as true thinking, goodness lives in the volitions 
and actions of men, and beauty has its being 
in the love of its worshippers and the creative 
activity of the artist. Truth, goodness, and 
beauty, in short, appear in the actual world 
and exist in finite experience . . . Doubtless it 
is irrelevant to the nature of truth whether 
I know it or you. Truth is independent of " 
the process by which 7 come to know it, and 

i The Nature of Truth, fi. 20, 
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is unaffected by the time at which I know it. 
But yet this independent truth itself, whose 
nature holds aloof from the conditions of its 
‘ existence f or me ’ . . . lives and has its being 
in the judgments of finite minds. So far, 
if we understand Mr. Joachim’s contentions 
aright, there is nothing incorrect in the 
description of the conditions under which I 
claim truth for my judgment. “ But the ‘ cor- 
respondence-notion ’ attempts to render this 
description more precise by offering a definite 
theory as to the nature of the test which my 
judgment must satisfy if it is to be true. 1 And 
so all the difficulties of the theory of corres- 
pondence arise, not from its definition of truth 
but from the test it offers. 

It is not necessary for our present purpose 
to explain in detail the coherence theory of 
truth ; the only point of interest for us in Mr. 
Joachim’s position is that lie, on the one hand, 
has nothing to say against the independence of 
truth which we discover and do not create. 
And, on the other hand, he justly urges that the 
independent truth remains as good as nothing 
for us till it exists in our experience, and inter- 
preted in terms of our knowledge. It is true 
that Prof. Joachim insists here more on the 
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independence of truth than on that of reality? 
but his discussion, we believe, is invaluable for 
clearing up the meaning of independence, even 
when we are thinking* not of the independent 
truth, but of reality. Moreover, truth, as 
Bosanquet rightly remarks, has no meaning 
unless it is reality and unless it is in the form 
of ideas . 1 

In the light of this explanation, it may now 
be easy to understand the real meaning and 
force of the arguments directed against the 
position that experiencing makes no difference 
to the facts. This assumption would be perfect- 
ly harmless if it had meant only that the facts 
are independent of our experience. But it is 
generally associated with a particular theory ac- 
cording to which knowledge consists in the percep- 
tion of agreement or disagreement between two 
factors, one of which is within experience and the 
other without experience. As thus taken, all the 
perplexities involved in the theory of represent- 
ative perception, as pointed out by the philoso- 
phers from Berkeley onward remain unsolved. 
And no philosopher, we believe, can successfully 
answer the charge brought against the repre- 
sentative theory by Berkeley, namely, that we • 
cannot compare the portrait with the original 

} Implication, p, 148 , 
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when the latter is ex hypothssi always outside 
experience. Hence it is futile to defend the 
correspondence theory which must in some 
form or other appeal '-to the facts outside 
experience for the perception of the correspond- 
ence. In fact, the main arguments of the 
idealists have been always directed against this 
false theory of correspondence that implies a 
reference to what is supposed to be external to 
experience in the sense that it can never be 
within experience, and which therefore, as 
Mr. Joachim puts it, “may be anything you 
please ” ; for, as it is supposed to be beyond all 
possibility of experience “ it remains beyond all 
and any knowledge, and is a mere name for 
nothing,” it is even beyond the possibility of 
refutation. 

It, however, seems extremely incredible that 
any thinker, with Berkeley’s remarks staring 
in his face, can seriously accept the correspond- 
ence theory in the sense in which Descartes 
and Locke defended it. But it is questionable 
how far the theory can be so reformulated as 
to avoid all reference to the unknown and the 
unknowable, in so far as it is offered as a 
theory about the nature of the test which true 
knowledge must satisfy. The reason however 
why the idealistic analysis of the knowledge 
situation has not met with universal acceptance 
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is perhaps to be found in the false apprehension 
that the admission of the universality of the 
subject-object relation must go together with 
the reduction of the entire world of reality to 
purely mind-dependent ideas. But, as we have 
already tried to make tolerably clear, when it 
is insisted that all things are within the know- 
ledge relation, and, as such, implies a subject, 
the implication is not that the things do not 
exist when nobody knows them ; it only means 
that the manner in which they exist, and the 
relations that obtain among them, would be 
nothing for us if they were different from 
what are realized or realizable in the know- 
ledge relation. Indeed to admit that the things 
outside the subject-object relation are different 
from what they are within that relation, or 
that they have conditions of existence unrealiz- 
able in the knowledge relation would be to 
contradict oneself ; for, the difference could be 
known only in so far as both the terms of 
difference are within experience. So nothing Is 
gained by reference to the unknowable. More- 
over, the admission of an intrinsic difference 
between the things as they are known and as 
they are in themselves must ultimately lead one 
to a state of despair of knowledge and reasoning; 
for, the concepts we use in describing the things 
must possess on the one hand definite meanings ; 
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and on the other hand these meanings must 
have objective reference. This however does 
not exclude the possibility of changes in the 
meanings of the concepts under the stress of 
progressive analysis ; what it implies is that 
the concepts must have determinate meanings 
even when knowledge is adequate, and so the 
determinateness in the concepts involved in 
perfect knowledge is just the determinateness 
of the real world that expresses itself through 
the concepts. When the meanings are changed, 
it is not simply a question of arbitrary defini- 
tion in what direction the changes should be 
made. The changes are always dictated by the 
world which we endeavour to know. 

There seems to be, however, another reason 
why the idealistic analysis of the knowledge 
situation is not acceptable even to many ac- 
complished thinkers of rare merit. As we have 
admitted above, the idealist’s expressions 
admit of two different interpretations, On the 
one hand, he takes infinite pains to confirm 
the Ordinary realistic thesis that the things 
are independent of the fact that a mind experi- 
ences them. On the other hand, he also seems 
to suggest that they can exist only while they 
are experienced by a subject, either finite 
or infinite. To avoid misunderstanding, it 
is, however, necessary to distinguish clearly 
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between the assertion that things are knowable 
and that things exist only while they are 
known. Agnosticism is necessarily involved in 
the denial of the former assertion ; but one may 
deny the latter as well as agnosticism as equally 
false. It is true that nothing can be said 
about a thing except in terms of thought or 
experience, but this fact by itself does not prove 
that the thing exists only while there is a 
subject to experience it ; all that it does prove 
is that the thing outside experience must have 
those characteristics that it is found to possess 
within experience, or that the thing reveals 
its real nature within experience, and this is 
but the faith of reason in itself. No doubt 
there are thinkers who appear to confuse the 
one position with the other, and argue that 
because there is no difference in our descriptions 
of a thing completely outside experience and 
of a naught, so all things must be within 
experience. But if our previous explanations 
be correct, then, these two positions may Ibe 
kept separate from each other, and so he who 
accepts the necessity of the one position need 
not necessarily commit himself to the other. 
Hence it has been our endeavour in these* 
pages to separate the arguments that have 
been advanced in support of the contention 
that the thing reveals itself in experience from 
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those that go to lend countenance to the 
presumption of a Universal Subject or an 
Eternal Consciousness. 

In view of the exaggerated notions that still 
prevail about the difference of the idealistic 
from the realistic contentions, it may be useful to 
point out at tbis place that the correspondence 
theory rightly understood is not entirely op- 
posed to the idealistic analysis of the knowledge 
situation. It is never denied by a true idealist 
that our knowledge in so far as it is true’ 
must correspond to a reality that we do not 
create but discover, so that it is a matter 
of revelation as distinct from construction in 
the literal sense of the term. There is no 
doubt a constructive activity of thought involved 
in knowledge through which alone, as we shall 
see later more clearly, the world reveals itself 
to us; but this does not mean that the cons- 
tructive activity of thought is identical with 
the creative activity of imagination. On the 
contrary, there is always in knowledge a 
reference to something which is there to be 
discovered in relation to which the truth and 
falsity of a judgment is determined. “ 3STo 
distinction between truth and falsity” it is 
emphatically observed by an eminent idealist, 

“ can exist unless, in the act or state which 
claims truth, there is a reference to something 
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outside psychical occurrence in the course of 
ideas. As the claim to be true is made by every 
judgment in its form, there can be no judg- 
ment without some recognition of a difference 
between psychical occurrences and the system 
of reality. That is to say, there is no judgment 
unless the judging mind is more or less aware 
that it is possible to have an idea which is 
not in accordance with reality.” 1 2 The idea, that 
is, may either be “ in accordance with reality ” 
or at variance with it ; and it is only when 
the idea is in accordance with or corresponds to, 
the reality that it is true. 

But the real defect of the correspondence 
theory consists in not the definition but the test 
that it claims to offer of a true judgment. 3 It 
is futile, as we have seen, to attempt to know 
whether our knowledge at a particular stage 
is true or not by reference to things external to 
knowledge. The correspondence can be known 
only by the amount of harmony that knowledge 
has so far attained to. The more knowledge 
tends to be a whole, the greater is our assurance 
of correspondence; the more there are discords 
and disharmony in knowledge, the greater is 

1 Bosanquet, The Essentials of Logic, p. 68. 

2 This we believe to be the significance also 
of the italicized words in Mr. Joachim’s passage quoted 

above, 
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the distance between knowledge and reality. 

The correspondence theory as a test of truth 
cannot serve the purposes even of the realist l 
who believes in the possibility of knowing the 
true nature of things ; for, it can only terminate 
in scepticism and agnosticism when developed to 
its legitimate consequences. There are however 
eminent realists in our time who have come j 
to admit that it is “by no means an easy 
matter to discover a form of correspondence 
to which there are no irrefutable objections .” 1 
But what prevents them from accepting the 
alternative theory is that the assumption that \ 

there can be only one coherent system requires 
itself a proof. “Thus, for example, it is 
possible that life is one long dream, and that j 

the outer world has only that degree of reality 
that the objects of dreams have ;. . . such a , j 
view does not seem inconsistent with known 
facts .”. 2 This difficulty in the coherence theory 
which is widely felt by the contemporary j 

thinkers cannot be adequately handled in the 
context of the present chapter, and so must ; 

be postponed till the function of thought is J 

explained. And for this, it may be useful 
to turn for a while to some of the outstanding 

1 Mr. Bertrand Russell, The Problems of Philo- 

sophy p- 190, j 

2 im,, p. i9i, :':i 
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features of Kant’s analysis for the obvious 
reason that it was Kant who for the first 
time, at least in modern philosophy, brought 
out clearly the important r 61 e which thought 
plays in revealing the world. 

Postponing the consideration of Kant’s 
views on the status and the function of 
thought to the following chapter, we must 
address ourselves here to the elucidation of 
some of the vital points in the position as 
so far defined. Our discussion has so far been 
directed by the desire to accentuate the 
elements of truth in the idealistic and the 
realistic contentions respectively. The contro- 
versy has been perpetuated as much by linguis- 
tic ambiguities as by an over-statement of the 
truth. The realists, as we have tried to main- 
tain, are right in their refusal to be dislodged 
from the commonsense view that knowledge 
does not create, it only discovers. The error of 
their position does not lie in insisting on the 
independence of the world; this independence 
may, in fact, be rightly called one of the first 
postulates of knowledge. They, however, go 
wrong only when, and in so far as, they look 
at the “ face-value ” of the things and so fail 
to see that the process of discovery is not 
as simple an affair as they are inclined to 
believe. Discovery implies a vigorous shifting, 
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in the way of interpretation and re-interpreta- 
tion, of the materials given through sense qua 
sense or even through commonsense. It is only 
through such a shifting or interpretation that 
the world is discovered by us. In this regard, 
critical realism is nearer the truth than neo- 
realism. The only defect in critical realism 
consists in its absolute separation of the 
‘ object 1 from the ‘ essence ’ or ‘ content.’ 

It is only idealism, however, that can claim 
the full credit of having given an adequate 
analysis of the process of discovery. The 
idealists have rightly insisted, in different 
contexts, on interpretation as an essential 
factor in discovery. The world, they urge 
rightly, exists for us only in so far as the given 
materials are interpreted systematically. They, 
however, go wrong when, and in so far as, 
they proceed further to insist that the world 
cannot exist at all if not interpreted by a 
mind. It is this assumption alone that forces 
on them the conclusion that the world must 
exist only for a mind, either finite or infinite. 
If it does not exist for a finite mind, they 
repeat almost with tiresome uniformity, it 
must at least exist for an Eternal Thought or 
Absolute Mind. But the world, as we have 
urged frequently, may very well dispense 
with an interpreting mind ? though it cannot 
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be actualized except as it exists for such a 
mind. 

The world as actualized in knowledge at a 
particular stage ma^ be different from the 
world as it is ; hence the possibility of error. 
The actualized world, in order to be true, must 
correspond with the world as it is. This corres- 
pondence, however, is known by the amount of 
stability or self-consistency as realised in 
knowledge, and not by instituting a compa- 
rison^ between the world as actualized and the 
World as it is. You may compare, for instance, 
the world-picture of Ptolemy with that of 
Copernicus, or the world-picture of Newton 
with that of Einstein, and measure their truth- 
value by comparing their respective stability. 
But it is impossible to compare any of them 
with the original and examine the degree of 
correspondence which each has with the 
original. This is impossible, again, not because 
there is no original, but because it is not actua- 
lized. “ The end of truth,” it has been rightly 
remarked by Bradley, t£ is to be and to possess 
reality in . an ideal form .... Truth is not 
satisfied until we have all the facts, and 
until we understand perfectly what we have. • 
And we do not understand perfectly the 
given material until we have it all together 
harmoniously, in such a way, that is, that 
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we are not impelled to strive for another and 
a better way of holding it together .” 1 From 
this, however, it does not follow that reality 
must always exist in the ideal form for a self, 
or that apart from a self the reality does not 
exist ; for, as Bradley himself sees clearly, 
“ there surely is no meaning in a copy which 
makes its original .” 2 

We have already explained the half-truth 
'expressed by the theories of coherence and 
correspondence respectively. We may observe 
here that the separation of coherence from 
correspondence, or, what is the same thing in 
different words, of the actualization from the 
independence of the world, is ultimately unten- 
able. In this respect, one has to learn a lesson 
from Professor Perry’s just complaint against 
the one-sidedness of the idealistic analysis, as it 
in generally presented. To assert that every 
mentioned thing is an idea or a content, he 
urges, is virtually a redundant proposition which 
alnounts to this that every mentioned thing is 
mentioned, or that every idea is an idea. But this 
conveys no knowledge even about ideas . 3 This 
objection, we believe, is unanswerable if the 
•content of apprehension is supposed to have no 

1 Truth and Reality, p. 114. 

. * Ibid. p. 117. 

3 Present Philosophical Tendencies, p. 131. 
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reference to the world beyond our experience ; 
but, on the other hand, it has no force against 
the position for which the idea is the world 
in so far as it is actualized in experience ; that 
is, in so far as the content is taken to be the 
1 what ’ of the ‘ that ’ which is in the process of 
communication or actualization. 

This leads us naturally to the controversy 
on the distinctions between the act, the content t of , kn °w- 
and the object of knowledge introduced into 
contemporary thought by the famous Austrian 
philosopher Meinong. In every perception, 
according to Meinong’s analysis, there is an 
act of perception distinguishable from the 
content perceived, and this latter, again, is 
distinguishable from the object. These dis- 
tinctions have led to a serious division even 
in the realist camp. Professors Alexander and 
Laird are introspectively convinced of the 
presence of the act, but the neo-realists in 
general do not find any trace of it in their 
minds. What is important in this controversy, V 

for our purpose here, is to enquire whether 
this psychological distinction throws any light 
on the epistemological problem of the relation 
of the mind to the world. It has often been # 
supposed that the radical error of idealism 
is either to confuse the act of perception with 
the thing perceived, or to confuse the content 

v 
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of knowledge with the object of knowledge. 
So far as the former distinction is concerned, 
we. think, it does not decide the chief issue 
between idealism and realism. We may, for 
example, think of the same circle through 
numerically different acts of thought, but few 
will deny that the circle has an existence only 
in our minds corresponding to which there 
may be nothing in the real world. The most 
you can say is that the circle subsists, but that 
does not tell us whether it exists independently 
of the knowing mind. Even Berkeley, as is 
well known, distinguished between the act of 
perception and the sensible objects perceived, 
and this in spite of his insistence on the mind- 
dependent character of the latter. 

On the other hand, the distinction of the 
content of perception from the object has an 
important bearing on the epistemological 
problem. And the real force of Meinong’s 
position may be appreciated from liis remarks 
cn the past event. When I am thinking of 
a past occurrence, it is obvious that the object 
to which my thought is directed is not existen- 
tially present in my mind,; I am thinking of 
the past event through my present thought. 
That is, my present idea or content is inten- 
tionally. directed to something which is not 
itself present existentially in my mind. The 
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past event occurred apart from my present 
thought, this is quite obvious. On the other 
hand, the event has no meaning for me, until 
it is a content of • my consciousness. It 
is not of course necessary for the existence 
of the event that I should think about it; 
that is, my mind or my judgment does not 
constitute an element in the life of the event 
itself, it is not sustained by my judgment. 

Yet, it has a meaning for me only in so far 
as it is actualized in my experience. From 
this it is, we believe, clear that the object 
to which a content is intentionally directed 
need not be itself a content. Repeating the 
language of Professor Joachim- in another 
context, we may say that the object is indepen- 
dent of the process by which I come to know 
it, and is unaffected by the time at which 
I know it. But, yet, this independent object 
itself whose nature holds aloof from the 
conditions of its ‘ existence for me ’ lives and 
moves and has its being in the judgments of 
finite minds. 

The tendency of the idealists such as Bosan _. 
Bosanquet and Bradley is clearly towards 
obliterating the distinction between these two £f eJnonft 
aspects of knowledge. Because the world has 
no meaning for me except in so far as it exists 
in my experience, it is forthwith concluded 
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that the world does not exist at all when it 
does not exist for a mind. This, we believe, is 
the radical error of their analysis of know- 
ledge ; and so it is necessary to dwell upon the 
point in a little more detail. 

In pursuance of the tendency to deny the 
distinction between the two aspects of know- 
ledge just mentioned, Bosanquet, for instance, 
concludes his examination of Meinong’s theory 
by remarking that “ it is plain that the separa- 
tion of content and object of thought, whether 
in the Brentano-Meinong account of the mind, 
or in the recent Critical Realism, in spite of 
its plausibility and convenience, is altogether 
untenable.” 1 His arguments, however, appear 
to be anything but convincing. He assumes 
that the relation of the object to the content 
may be one of similarity, and then points out 
that there is “no point at which we make a 
step from an image to an object resembling 
it. ,,;2 But is the assumption indispensable for 
the theory? We think not. The truth it 
seeks to propound has nothing to do with the 
similarity between the content and the object ; 
and so its value, we think, should not be 
assessed ;by connecting it with some type of 

} The Nature of Mind, p, 54- 

2 Ibid. p. 51, 
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representative theory in its worst form. 1 But 
the fact is that the theory cannot be rejected 
except by showing that somehow or other it is 
a form of the copy-theory of truth, and while 
it holds the field there is no straight way to 
Bosauquet’s type of idealism. Consequently, 
he remarks : — ■“ Some how— it may be difficult 
to explain but somehow, plainly, the real 
objects and events remain as immediately what 
we think of, what we talk about and affirm or 
deny things of, as anything which we touch 
or see.” But does not Bosanquet himself assert 
the existence of the content when he relentlessly 
criticises the realistic theory of independence ? 
He seems to be emphatic in his assertion that 
“ what an undistorted view of the presupposi- 
tion of knowledge affords us, is not a psychical 
character of things apart from the mind, but 
a logical character of reality as revealed 
through the mind,” 2 and it is this logical 
character, we suggest, which is in fact the 
content or the idea, “ The nature of reality”^ 

1 We do not altogether deny the value of Bosan- 
quet’ s criticism of the Brentano — Meinong analysis 
in so far as the latter tends to identify content with 
image* But Bosanquet appears to reject altogether 
the distinction between content and object, and this 
is suggested by his bracketing Meinong with the 
critical realist. 

2 Logic II., p, 307, 
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he points out further, “ is not differentially 
dependent on knowledge ; but it is a fallacy to 
go from that to the statement, ‘ Reality is what 
it is apart from knowledge/ ” and this fallacy he 
supposes to be plain . 1 

In fact, it has been conceded by him fully 
at another place that the critical realist “ has 
grasped the principle that truth cannot include 
the reality in its perfect character of a com- 
pleted concrete whole ; ” but his defect is that 
he draws from this the conclusion that the 
‘that’ is “incapable of entering into experi- 
ence,” and so here we have “ a complete and 
not relative separation between facts and ideas, 
and therefore, as Mr. Bradley has shown to 
be a necessary consequence, we are left without 
either .” 2 Here, Bosanquet clearly recognises 
the reality of ideas as well as their relative 
separation from facts. It is not, therefore, 
open to him to deny altogether the ‘ contents ’ 
as distinguished from ‘objects.’ Moreover, it 
is widely believed that the world for Hegelian 
Idealism is, in ultimate analysis, a content of 
the mind, either finite or infinite ; and this 
conclusion is strongly suggested by the 
idealist’s criticism of the realistic belief in an 
independent world of facts, as well as by his 

1 Ibid., II., p. 306. 

2 Contemporary Philosophy, p. 136, 
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explanation of the subject-object relation. He 
is apparently never tired of emphasising the 
futility of every attempt to posit the existence 
of a reality which does not exist for a mind. 

And what is a 1 content ’ if it be not a thing 
existing for a mind ? We may leave aside the 
question whether there is, for instance, a horse- 
content coming between the act of perception 
and the object. But none can deny, and Bosan- 
quet the least, that * content ’ is not a mere 
word, but it is the logical meaning or the thing 
as it exists for the mind. Neo-Hegelianism, as 
far as we can see, would fain deny the existence 
of the ‘ object ’ rather than of the' content.’ 

The * object ’ again, as we have frequently J f h j h c e rax 
urged, should not be confused with the idealistic 

position, 

4 content’ In respect of the relation between 
them, a certain amount of plausibility may be 
enjoyed by an anti-realistic theory while it is 
analysing the material world as confined within 
the narrow limits of the present moment. But 
it betrays its utter bankruptcy as soon as it 
undertakes an analysis of our knowledge of the 
past events or of other minds. How do we know 
a past event which had perhaps occurred even 
before we were born? How, again, do we know » 
that other minds exist ? So far as the construc- 
tive aspect of knowledge is concerned, the 
contributions of Bosanquet and Bradley, we 
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think, are of inestimable value here. But when 


they come to deal with the revelatory aspect 
of knowledge, we suppose, their analysis is 
anything but satisfactory. Let us turn for a mo- 
ment toBosanquet’s views on these two points. 

“ If we do not get to the past event by a 
jump from similar content to similar occurrence, 
how do we get to it?” 1 His answer is: “How- 
ever remote in time or space may be the 
fact, it is always, if established, established 
as an amplification belonging to the same 
world which we presuppose and specify in 
setting out to prove it. If we are aware of 
house, we say, it had a builder ; and we think 
as directly of the builder as of the house 
itself, even if the house is in Crete and the 
builder is of about the age of Minos.” He 
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in another context, he remarks: “Of course, 
there is a reality which is more than an indivi- 
dual’s thought. There is, at least, the thought 
bf other individuals.” 2 From these and other 
similar passages, it seems that Bosanquet does 
not deny the realist’s contention that the things 








that someone happens to know them ; that is, 
he appears to believe fully that events may 

1 The Nature of Mind, p, 52. 

* logic, II, , p. 267. 
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take place, and individuals may exist, even 
when they do not happen to exist for a self. 

But, in that case, it becomes increasingly diffi- 
cult to understand what he means when it is 
argued emphatically in different contexts that 
the realist’s contention is vitiated by “ one 
central fallacy,” viz., “ that to find the reality 
independent of experience you must have re- 
course to a reality apart from experience.” 1 
“ Subjective Idealism is the nemesis of realism. 

"What is wanted is to go forward, amending and 
expanding the experience which progressively 
approximates to giving us things as they are, 
under the full conditions which enable them to 
be what they are.” 

Thus, for Bosanquet, reality must exist 
within experience. You may amend and vaciiia 
expand your experience, but “ Knowledge has 
no such presupposition” as may require us 
to assume that “ the reality known exists 
independently of the knowledge of it, and 
that we know it as it exists in this inde- — — 
pendence.” On the other hand, he admits 
fully that we know directly the builder of the 
age of Minos as well as the existence of other 
individuals, though the builder lived long 
before we were born and the other individuals 
are more than our thoughts. Can these two 

1 Logic , II, , p. 302, 
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sets of expressions be reconciled ? According 
to his first contention, the builder as well as 
the thought of other individuals cannot be 
real independently of the knowledge of them ; 
but, according to the second, they have a 
reality which is more than an individual’s 
thought. Bosanquet then is obviously asking 
us to think of a reality which is at once more 
than our thoughts and yet not independent of 
the knowdedge of it. But this demand, we 
believe, none can satisfy with his present intel- 
lectual equipment ; and none can satisfy it 
because it amounts to a demand to think of 
the unthinkable, or to know the unknowable. 
This contradiction in Bosanquet’s position must 
remain inherent in every theory that does not 
recognise fully the revelatory character of know- 
ledge. The contradiction may be concealed by 
ambiguous expressions ; but nonetheless it 
remains there till realist’s contention is conceded 
to. Here, Realism is the nemesis of Idealism. 

4t is perhaps clear from what we have 
already said that we do not deny that reality, 
as Bosanquet insists, lies ahead, that thought 
is the world-builder and it builds the world by 
an amplification of the knowledge given by 
qua sense. Hence, thought, as rightly 
and admirably shown by him, has a nisus to 
the concrete universal ; and in this respect, the 
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inadequacy of the modern analysis consists in 
regarding thought as “an abstracting and 
generalising faculty, and science a departure 
from factual experience.” 1 It is further true 
that the modern analysis is defective in so 
far as it turns back “ in search of indepen- 
dence gained by omission” and, consequently, 
“cannot avoid committing arbitrary acts of 
abstraction”. 2 But realism, we believe, is 
unquestionably on the right track when it 
insists that the world may exist even if not 
built by thought, that thought is only the 
revealer and not the builder in the literal sense 
of the term. It builds the world only in this 
sense that it removes contradictions from the 
perceived world and thus makes our experience 
a systematic whole in which alone the world 
as it is in itself is fully revealed ; but the 
world remains a world even when it is not thus 
revealed, and so revelation is not essential to 
the reality of the world. 

The ultimate source of Bosanquet’s con- 
fusion on this head is perhaps traceable to the 
ambiguity with which he uses the term ‘ mind/ 
The percipient, he says, cannot be withdrawn- 
from the world without making it the poorer 
by such an withdrawal. And he is right if he 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value , p, 55, 

2 Logic II., p. 303. 
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means by this that the sensation of sound, for 
example, is excited when a certain number of 
vibrations occur in a given interval of time, 
so that there can be no* sound in the world 
when the mind is withdrawn from it. “The 
admission ” he points out, “ that the secondary 
qualities have special natures dependent upon 
mind is enough by itself to break down the 
principle that qualities of things must be in- 
dependent of perception .” 1 If this be all that 
Bosanquet is anxious to establish, then surely 
the world is mind-dependent in this sense. But, 
we submit, that does not prove that the sensa- 
tion, the mind and the wave are dependent 
for their existence upon the fact that we know 
them. On the contrary, it seems clear that 
they are there even when they are not dis- 
covered ; and in this sense they predate and 
postdate knowledge. And in so far as Bosan* 
quet confuses these two different senses of the 
term * mind- dependent,’ he commits the same 
fallacy which Green has detected in the 
'objective ’ method of Psychology, viz., the con- 
fusion of sentience with consciousness . 2 From 
. this defect of the psychological method, Green, 
of course, seeks to draw a conclusion which is 

1 Logic II., p. 306. 

2 Works p. 48%. 
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essentially similar to Bosanquet’s position, and 
here his conclusion is open to the same objec- 
tions that we have raised against that of 
Bosanquet. But he t*t least shows clearly the 
fallacy of confusing the mind as sentience with 
the mind as the knower, or, as he puts it 
elsewhere, the subject with the mind. We need 
not, however, press this point further at this 
place. 

We may summarise our contentions against 
Bosanquet’s idealism in the language which he 
himself uses in different contexts. Thought is 
“ always an affirmation about reality through 
the process of particular minds. Its conception 
is correlative to that of reality. If you ask 
what reality is, you can in the end say nothing 
but that it is the whole which thought is always 
endeavouring to affirm. And if you ask what 
thought is, you can in the end say nothing but 
that it is the central function of mind in affirm- 
ing its partial world to belong to the re&l 
universe .” 1 The real defect of realism, as we 
have suggested above, consists in its repudia- 
tion or misconception of thought ; but it is 
right in insisting on the independence of the . 
world which, though correlative to thought, is 

1 Contemporary British Philosophy, First Series, 
p. 60 , 
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not created by it, and so exists even when it is 
not revealed to an individual mind. The world, 
though it may in this sense be called a reality 
external to knowledge, is* being communicated 
or actualized in our worlds as known, and so 
not external in the sense that it has a nature 
opposed to what is actualized or realisable in 
the world of knowledge. 

This, however, does not mean that the two 
worlds are differently located, one coming 
between the other and the knowing mind. A 
philosopher need not maintain that the world 
of commonsense is different from the world of 
science simply because the defects of the former 
are removed by science which so far transcends 
commonsense knowledge. And though it is true 
that science discovers factors which are inac- 
cessible to sense, yet this does not mean that 
the world of commonsense is a sort of tertium 
qttid shutting us off from a direct vision of 
, the real world. Similarly, when philosophical 
reflection transcends the scientific standpoint, 
we arc not confronted with a so far unknown 
world. On the contrary, it is the same world 
which was imperfectly known from the previous 
standpoints is now revealed in its true nature. 


CHAPTER VI 

Presentation and Judgment 

In the last chapter we have clone what 
nobody will consider to be a mean justice to the 
revelatory aspect of knowledge. This aspect 
has been explained with a fuller emphasis than 
what it has so far received at the hands of the 
idealists. We may now turn to the constructive 
aspect of knowledge without perhaps running 
any very serious risk of being misunderstood. 
An d as it was Kant who practically lay the 
foundation of a theory of knowledge on its 
constructive side, a restatement of some of the 
outstanding features of Kant’s theory may 
be profitably made the basis of our own 
^ contentions. 

Kant is rightly regarded as having first lain 
the foundation of true idealism. This, however, 
does not mean that the idealistic principles were 
never known before Kant. On the contrary, 
the thoughts of Plato and Aristotle were sur- 
charged with a pre-eminently idealistic aura, 

| and Plato at least is generally regarded to 

| 147 ■■■ . , , 
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the forerunner of the modern 
idealists who have, as a rule, drawn inspiration 
from the writings of this ancient philosopher. 
Coming down to the modern period, again, the 
thoughts of Leibnitz always move in an idealis- 
tic atmosphere, and the influence of Leibnitz on 
Kant’s thought is simply enormous. But, in 
spite of these anticipations, it was Kant who 
for the first time placed in an articulated form 
the essence of an idealistic interpretation of 
the universe, in so far as it was he who first 
realised the importance of discovering the 
morphology of reality by an analysis of the 
morphology of knowledge. It is true that 
Locke also had a vague idea of the impor- 
tance of a prior analysis of knowledge, as a 
necessary propaedeutics to metaphysics. But, in 
the absence of a clear idea of the nature 
Of knowledge, he mistook the problem of 
psychology for that of epistemology. What 
he failed to see was that psychology as a 
science of the growth and development of the 
individual mind has to presuppose, and so 
cannot justify, the principles which are at the 
root of all the sciences, physical or mental. 
And though in the fourth book of the Essay, 
he comes in sight of the proper epistemological 
problem, Ms mind was too much occupied with 
the psychological questions of the previous 
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chapters to allow him to see fully the nature 
of the problems of knowledge. Philosophy 
had to wait for the development of the false 
method of empiricist^ into the intellectual 
impasse to which Locke’s principles were 
brought by Hume, before the right epistemo- 
logical standpoint could be disentangled from 
the psychological. And once the epistemo- 
logical standpoint was attained, it became 
plain that nothing but idealism, in some 
form or other, could offer a true theory of 
existence. | 

The importance of Kant, in the history of The _ 
philosophy, consists in his having first realised mate's 
the existence of a number of first principles at oFSt 7 
the basis of knowledge and reality. With the 
insight of a real genius, he saw that there are 
certain universal features of thought which per- 
meate human knowledge ; and so a philosopher, 
even when ostensibly engaged in questioning 
their validity, has to accept them to be true. 

This he expressed by remarking — “ Concept T" 
tions which make experience possible are for 
that very reason necessary.” Another mian prop 
of the Kantian analysis of knowledge is con- 
tained in the celebrated statement: “Under- 
standing can perceive nothing, the senses 
can think nothing. Knowledge arises only 
from their united action.” We shall first add 
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a few comments on the latter remark and 
then proceed to expose the misinterpretations 
to which the former has been subjected, 
specially by those who have found it impossible 
to give up the psychological standpoint. Yet, 
as is well known, it was one of the permanent 
results of the Kantian analysis of knowledge 
that psychology, like all other sciences, has to 
presuppose the principles of knowledge, and so, 
it is impossible to solve the proper epistemolo- 
gical question by the psychological method. 

The distinction between sense and thought 
with which Kant opens the transcendental 
logic is intended to convey the profound truth 
■that, the reason why we refer a representation 
to the objective world is not to be found 
in the nature of the representation as a feeling 
that is felt. A representation, as a mere some- 
thing before the mind, has no mark in it by 
which it can be recognised as either an objective 
reality or a mere illusion. It is a mere idea 
' In the Lockian sense, or a mere presentation 
in the sense in which this term is used by the 
psychologists of our time. As Kant explains 
himself in the Prolegomena, “the senses set 
the planets before us, now as moving onward, 
and now as reversing their course; and in 
this there is neither truth nor falsehood, so 
long as we are content to regard all we. 
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see as mere appearances, and to make no 
judgment in regard to the objective move- 
ments .” 1 In explaining this passage, Caird 
adds that “ it seems Reasonable to say that 
there can be no doubt of the subjective reality 
of the phenomena that are presented to us by 
sense, whatever doubt there may be about their 
objective reality. There can be no doubt that 
appearances appear* ... or are presented to us 
in sense. So long as we ... .do not ask any ques- 
tion, or make any assertion. ... so long, it would 
seem, we cannot be deceived .... The question of 
truth or reality arises only when we go beyond 
the apprearances, and make a judgment in 
which they are referred to an object. So long as 
the mind passively apprehends that which is 
presented to it, so long it cannot err ; for so 
long there exists for it no distinction between 
appearance and reality, and therefore no 
possibility of mistaking the one for the other. 
To render such mistake possible, the mind must, 
be active ; it must go beyond what is immedi- 
ately given in sense and refer it to some object, 
which perception may represent but which it 
does not exhaust, and with which, therefore, 
it is not immediately identical.” 

1 Quoted by Caird in The Critical Philosophy, /., 
p. 382, 
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That the question of truth and error does 
uot arise at all ou tl.e level of ™re appreheu- 
sion is clearly seen by the advocates o the 
ideal system.” So in evplatnmg why we 

may doubt of — e douM 

instance, gives ns two reasons, 
in the first place, “ because we know hy ex- 
perience that the senses sometimes err, an 
it would be imprudent to trust too much to 
what has once deceived us ; secondly, because 
in dreams we perpetually seem to perceive or 
imagine innumerable objects which rave »v- 
existence,”* Allowing for the naive way m wine t 
Descartes expresses himself, the force of his 
remarks consists in pointing out that the mere 
fact that something appears before the sense- 
organs does not prove its reality ; for, even 

illusions are as immediately perceived as the 

so-called real things. Hence the criterion by 
which the real is to be distinguished from the 
.unreal is not to be found in the mere fact of 
presentability. It is, we believe, the ssme 
truth which Locke attempted to express by 
his famous definition of idea as that which the 
mind makes an object of contemplation without 

i The Principles of Philosophy, Part 1, 4th Prin- 
ciple* Compare also the Third Meditation, where he 
is more explicit. 
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regard to its truth or falsity. And Kant is 
only reasserting the same truth with a clearer 
consciousness when he observes : “ when an 
appearance is given •us, we are still quite 
free as to our judgment on the matter. The 
phenomenon depends upon the senses, but the 
judgment upon the understanding, and the 
only question is, whether in the determination 
of the object there is truth or not. But the 
difference between truth and dreaming is not 
ascertained by the nature of the representations, 
which are referred to objects (for they are the 
same in both cases), but by their connection 
according to those rules, which determine the 
coker ence of the representations in the concept 
of an object, and by ascertaining whether 
they can subsist together in experience or 
not .” 1 

It is however important to remark here that 

Kant’s observations are not at all connected 

with his phenomenalistie position, and so their 

«*»* 

i Prolegomena to any Future Metaphysio (edited 
by ]. P. Mahaffy), p. 45. Here, we have a clear 
anticipation by Kant of the Coherence Theory of 
truth, and so far Mr. N. K, Smith is right in holding 
that this theory, “though frequently ascribed to Hegel, 
has its real sources in the Critique of Pure Reason." 
(Commentary, p. xxxvii). But it is rather strange that 
such a thorough scholar as Mr, Smith should have 
remarked that Kant “ never himself employs the term 
Coherence." (Ibid., p. 36, } 
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force is not in any way dependent on a 
preconceived notion of the relation between the 
subject and the object. In other words, the 
problem here is the purely epistemological 
problem of the factors involved in perception, 
and hence it cuts right across the boundary 
lines of idealism and realism. Whether the 
world of objects be organically connected with 
the knowing mind or not, it is still necessary 
to enquire into the implications of the distinction 
we ordinarily make between truth and error, 
reality and illusion. And so the problem 
lias again made its appearance in contemporary 
philosophy, and it is in the hands of Mr. 13. 
Bussell that it appears in a form deserving 
of its importance. Mr. Bussell’s distinction 
between the two types of cognitive relation has 
become a current coin of contemporary thought. 
There are, according to him, two different 
cognitive relations with which a theory of know- 
ledge has to deal, namely, acquaintance and 
Judgment. Acquaintance is a two-term relation, 
while judgment is a multiple relation. And as 
acquaintance is a two-term relation, it has 
nothing to do with the distinction between truth 
and error. The problem of error properly arises 
Only in relation to the cognitive relation of 
judgment. Hence, again, for him, there can be 
no question of truth and error with regard to 
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the sense data which are objects of sensible 
presentations. 1 

The similarity of Mr. Russell’s distinction 
between acquaintance's also sometimes called RasseU , s 
presentation — and judgment to the Kantian ^“ pt 0 * { 
distinction between representation and judg- J^° her * 
ment is too obvious to be commented on, theory- 
What, however, is more striking is the Kantian 
strain in which Mr. Russell, notwithstanding 
his predilection for the correspondence theory 
of truth, argues in support of the coherence 
theory. The whole process of verification, it 
is said, “ may be illustrated by looking up a 
familiar quotation, finding it in the expected 
words, and in the expected part of the book.” 2 3 
“Dreams and waking life,” it is remarked 
again, “ in our first efforts at construction, must 
be treated with equal respect ; it is only by 
some reality not merely sensible that dreams 
can be condemned.” 2 The only standard by 
* which we distinguish the real things of the, 

1 Similarly, Prof. Hoernle remarks that taken abs- 
tractly, particular sense data simply are. "In this of 
course, their 'reality' is not in debate.” Studies ' in / ' 
Contemporary Metaphysics, p. 76. Compare also : 

“In truth, all appearances are prima facie real ones, 
and later are sorted out.” — Alexander, Space , etc., 11. 

p. 192. , ■ r . ' ■" 

2 Analysis of Mind, p. 270. 

3 Our Knowledge of the External World, p. 79, 
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waking life from the unreal tilings in dreams, 
he secs clearly, is that the former hate a 
“greater extent and consistency.” “It is only 
the failure of our dreams ' 1 to form a consistent 
whole, either with each other or with waking life, 
that makes us condemn them .” 1 It is difficult 
to explain in a clearer form and within such a 
short compass the coherence theory of truth as 
suggested by Kant in the passage quoted above. 
And Mr. Russell’s reluctant homage to the 
coherence theory lends countenance to the 
presumption that no serious thinking can be 
absolutely false. In his pilgrim’s progress, the 
philosopher is sure to tumble upon the rest-house 
of truth provided he be sincere in his search, 
and serious in his endeavour to reach the temple 
of knowledge. Thus, we find even Berkeley and 
Hume recognising in the order and coherence 
of the ideas the distinguishing feature of what 
is real, though, for the former, it is divinely 
.established, and, for the latter it is the source ' 
of the illusion of identity and independence. 

Thus we see that the distinction between 
judgment and presentation has permeated 
philosophical thought from the time of Descartes 
down to the present day. There are, however, 
philosophers who would reject the distinction 

l Ibid*, P* 
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on the ground of its psychological absurdity. 
Thus, for instance, it is a well-known criticism 
of the Kantian theory of knowledge that it 
implies a false distinction of sense and under- 
standing, and so the Kantian distinction of 
the sense-appearances from the principles of 
thought is now generally regarded as the 
unwarranted dogma of a defunct psychology. 
Similarly, Mr. Russell’s distinction between 
knowledge through acquaintance and know- 
ledge through description has been generally 
thought to be based on an abstraction. But 
the criticism of a theory is certainly one-sided 
when it does not do justice to all the aspects 
of the idea it is intended to express. Even if it 
be admitted, though it has not been universally 
admitted, that the simple apprehension or the 
mere perception of the sense-appearances apart 
from the activity of thought cannot bo an event 
in the mental history of an individual, that we 
do not first know the appearances as mere 
appearances and then proceed to judge about 
them ; but, on the contrary, our first having the 
appearance is to refer it to an objective order of 
things— yet, the question remains if the distinc- 
tion between the real and the unreal has any 
root in the mere fact that certain appearances 
appear. . Illusions, for instance, must exist before 
pur senses in order that they can be rejected as 
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false, No philosopher perhaps has been able 
to supersede T, H. Green in minimising the 
importance of sensations in the sphere of know- 
ledge ; and yet, Green- had to admit that the 
question about the objective reality of an im- 
pression “ is not equivalent to a question 
whether a feeling is felt. Some feeling must be 
felt in order to the possibility of the question 
being raised at all. It is a question whether a 
given feeling is what it is taken to be, or in 
other words whether it is related as it seems to 
be related.” 1 

What has been so far said about the 
distinction between illusion and reality holds 
good also of the familiar distinction between the 
mere appearances and the real appearances. 
The sensible size of the sun, the sensible shape 
of the stick in the tumbler half -filled with water, 
the sensible rest of the earth, are not real. 2 
In fact, as we are told by commonsense as 
well as science, the visual sense is the most 
"prolific source of such false appearances. But 

1 Prolegomena, Sec, 12, 'bbbbk 

2 That it is impossible to identify sensa with physical 
objects, as is done by Mr. Alexander, has been rightly 
urged by Mr. Stout ( Mind & Matter, fi. 208). We 
must add, however, that the mistake in illusory appear- 
ances arises from the appearance being referred to 
conditions under which it dees not exist ; and this 
mistake is known by the contradictions to which our 
fet ittteipr«tatibn leads to. 
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they are false, not because they do not appear. 
Dreams and hallucinations do not differ in 
respect of the fact of presentability from the 
real appearances. On«the contrary, there are 
false appearances which are as sensibly given 
after their correction as before. While the 
illusory appearance ceases to exist with the 
advent of knowledge, the obstinate appearances 
of sense, like the sensible size of the sun, do 
not fail to be sensibly presented even after we 
have known them to be false. In such cases, 
the rational belief and the false appearance 
live together almost coquetting with each other 
throughout the earthly career of man. What- 
ever may be the explanation of the sensible 
size of the sun, for instance, it is only the 
sensible size that is ever presented before our 
sight. If then we reject the sensible presenta- 
tion as false, the reason evidently cannot be 
found in the mere fact of presentability. And 
this conclusion remains true even if we replace 
the word presentation by the more illuminating 
term perspective. ; ■ 

We must note here a serious confusion of 
thought involved in the controversy on the 
relation of sense to understanding. Kant has 
sometimes been supposed, specially by psycho- 
logists, to have laid the foundation of what is 
now called the genetic theory of our knowledge 
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of the external world, In so far as he rejects 
simple apprehension in favour of apprehension 
accompanied with judgment as a true descrip- 
tion of beginning of «xperience. Hence the 
truth of his distinction between sense and 
understanding, it is fancied, depends upon the 
findings of psychology. That is, if it be 
psychologically established that sense precedes 
thought in the development of individual 
knowledge, then, surely, Kant was wrong in 
ascribing thought to primitive experience ; if, 
on the other hand, judgment be psychologically 
established as being a co-operative factor with 
sense from the beginning of individual ex- 
perience, then, Kant’s analysis, it is supposed, 
is founded on a sound psychological basis. 

Now, it is well-known how our psychologists 
are seriously divided on the question of 
priority of sense to thought. Thus, for 
instance, James Ward is emphatic on sense- 
knowledge being prior to thought-knowledge, 
and urges over against the position of Green 
that “though sense is speechless, it is not 
‘senseless .” 1 On the other hand, it has been 
contended by no less a psychologist than Mr. 
G. F. Stout that “if we examine critically 
Ward’s treatment of the development of the 

1 Mind , xxvni. J>. 259. 
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individual percipient prior to the beginning of 
the trans-sub jective stage, we find that it already 
involves in manifold ways thought as well as 
sense .” 1 Fortunately, however, Kant’s analysis 
has nothing to do with the uncertain movement 
of the psychological theories. Whether or no 
sense precedes thought as a matter of genesis 
may be left to the happy conjectures of the 
psychologists. For, we venture to suggest, 
the epistemological distinction between sense 
and understanding does not depend upon the 
truth of a psychological theory. To confuse 
these two standpoints was the besetting sin of 
Locke who, in his disgust at the theory of innate 
ideas* supposed that to show the a posteriori 
derivation of knowledge is to refute the epis* 
temological priority of the formal conceptions 
of thought. But it never occurred to him 
that experience regarded psychologically has 
epistemological presuppositions. Similarly, 
Kant might reply that thought may or may not 
be psychologically a priori, but it is surely 
a Priori epistemologically. In other words, 
whether or no the child refers the immediate 
presentation to a real world which is not itself 
presented, it is still true that there could be 

i The Monist xxxvt. 1925, p. 41 ; Studies in Philo- 
sophy and Psychology, p. 11 Q. 

*1 ' 
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no real world lor us, i! we had not systematised 
the immediately given sense-appearances accord- 
ing to the formal conceptions of thought. 

Returning once more to the distinction 
between presentation and judgment, we must 
repeat that it is one thing to say that immediate 
experience enters as an indispensable factor 
into all knowledge, while it is sm entirely 
different thing to assert that immediate ex- 
perience by itself is the source of a particular 
type of knowledge, the other type having its 
origin in thought alone. This is in fiat contra- 
diction with Kant’s dictum about the co-opera- 
tion of sense and thought in all knowledge, 
which is the corner-stone of his theory of know- 
ledge. But to deny the existence of the immediate 
sense-data is to commit what may be called 
the “ epistemologist’s fallacy.” Facts in order 
to be interpreted must be first apprehended 
as given, however short the interval may be 
between these two phases of knowledge. It is 
needless to labour this point— a point which 
has been pressed with relentless acuteness by 
the critics of idealism. 1 Kant’s “ natura. 

r E.g., by Prof. A. Seth in his Hegelianism and 
Personality, fifi. 79 — S3. It is however claimed that 
even’ Hegel did not mean to reduce the matter of 
intuition to pure thought. See McTaggart's Hegelian 
Dialectic, second edition, pp. 67, 113, 207* 
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matorialiter spoctata ” cannot be reduced to mere 
relations any more than the ideas and percep- 
tions of pro-Kantian empiricism or the sense-data 
of contemporary philosophy . 1 If the post-Kantian 
identification of form and content is interpreted 
as a polemic against the distinction of the given 
facts from their interpretations, we must then 
reply in Kant’s words that our understanding is 
not intuitive. The recognition of the immediate 
objects of perception then, we claim, is the true 
merit of what is generally known as subjective 
idealism. In so far as Kant’s critics have failed 
to do justice to this aspect of his teachings, the 
real difficulties of external perception are simply 
flung to the winds. ■ ■ . 

If, then, it is admitted that presentation 
and judgment, though not two distinct stages 
in the development of knowledge, are yet two dis- 
tinguishable factors or moments in the process 
of knowledge, and if it be further admitted that 
the distinction between the real and the unreal 

1 This, however, does not mean that we can know 
these ideas, in the strict sense of the term ‘knowing/ 
without and apart from all relations. We can surely 
feel the tooth-ache without being dentists, but to know 
the feeling in the totality of its conditions under which 
alone it is real, is entirely different from knowledge in 
the way of feeling. It may be further noted that Kant’s 
sense-manifold may be sense-data as well as the data 
of commonsense which are unsystematic. 
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is sot to be found in the mere fact of present- 

ability, then, the conclusion seems inev. able tot 

the distinction must have its t oots 1 
lactor, namely, judgment or tho "« ht - In “““ 
words, the distinction between the real and the 
unreal is due to a particular type of intellectual 
organisation which we possess as rational beings, 
and except in relation to a st.ll unrealised 
intellectual ideal about what the wor d must be, 
the distinctions we habitually make between 
truth and error, or real and unreal appearances, 
would be unmeaning for us. To put this m 
yet another form, nothing would be false 01 
illusory for us if thought had no power to 
anticipate, before actual observation or experi- 
ment, the general features of the world. This, 
we venture to suggest, was one of the conclusions 
which Kant sought to establish in his trans- 
cendental logic which he defined as the science 
of the d priori knowledge, its possibility, prin- 
ciples and extent. Once this is made clear, 
it will appear that the paradoxical dictum 
of Kant— Understanding makes Nature 1 is 
essentially true, though it might be made much 
less paradoxical and its offensiveness consider- 

l Kant did not put his dictum exactly in this form ; 
it was Green who adopted this formula, as expressing 
Kant’s meaning. I owe this suggestion to Professor 
H. H. Joachim. 
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ably mitigated by restating the dictum in the 
form that Nature reveals herself through intel- 
lectual construction, or that theoretical construc- 
tion is the process of s«lf-revelation of the real 
world. The contention of the modern critics that 
we do not create the world in the process of 
knowing it ; on the contrary, knowledge presup- 
poses the existence of the world ; or, that the 
existence and the quality of things are not 
affected by the fact that somebody knows 
them ,* — this contention, as we have admitted 
before, is essentially correct. But this, rightly 
understood, does not conflict with the dictum 
that knowledge implies intellectual construction, 
so that what is revelation from the side of the 
object is construction from the side of the 
subject. This, as will be explained below, is one 
of the permanent achievements of Kant in the 
sphere of epistemology. 

With these comments on Kant’s distinction 
between sense and understanding, we must 
now proceed to the really valuable part of his 
theory of knowledge. 

It is now a matter of common knowledge 
that the avowed purpose, or at least one 
of the purposes of the Critique of Pure Reason 
was to vindicate, as against the disintegrating 
attacks of Hume, the validity of the synthetic 
judgments that lie at the foundation of the 
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mathematical and the physical sciences. But 
how far the sceptical attacks on the possibility 
of knowledge admit of an answer, and how far 
Kant has been able t§ carry his enquiry to 
successful and permanent issues are questions 
on which there is anything but unanimity 
among the critics and exponents of the Critical 
Philosophy. There are not wanting, even to 
this day, persons of deserved celebrity in the 
speculative field who are of opinion that Kant’s 
labour has been entirely futile, because Hume’s 
problems are made of such stuff as necessarily 
precludes the possibility of anything approach- 
ing a satisfactory or final solution. Now, 
historically, the question is at least as old as 
the Critique itself. The first definite note of 
doubt about the achievements of Kant is struck 
in a comparison in which the ‘ Prussian Hume ’ 
is supposed to be merely chewing the cud of 
the * causal whirligig ’ while the English Hume 
is credited with a truer insight into the difficul- 
ties of the knowledge situation . 1 Similarly, Men- 
delssohn sees in the Critical Philosophy only a 
revival of the scepticism of Hume. It is, how- 
ever, in Solomon Maimon’s observations that we 
find the most damaging criticism of the Kantian 

1 Hamann's Letter to Herder, quoted by Hofiidng 
in his History of Modem Philosophy, U., p. 113 . 
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position as an answer to Hume’s sceptical deli- 
berations. According to this acute critic, whose 
acuteness and critical gifts are thought almost 
unrivalled by Kant himself, Hume has by no 
means been refuted by Kant, and, it is further 
remarked, the sceptical conclusions of Hume 
cannot be refuted. The plausibility of Kant’s 
refutation of Hume is said to be due to a 
fatal ambiguity in the term 4 experience.’ There 
is a whole world of difference between the 
experience from which Iiume proposes to 
derive the causal concept and the experience 
on which Kant bases his famous transcendental 
deduction of the categories. Experience, for 
Hume, is simply the invariable perception that 
generates in us habits and expectations ; for 
Kant, on the other hand, experience involves 
necessary order in the sequence of phenomena. 
Mairnon is here inclined to side with Hume 
in holding that the given exhibits only temporal 
relations without necessity, so that it is idle to 
demonstrate objectively valid rational know- 
ledge beyond the sphere of pure mathematics. 
Another point pressed by Maimon is apparently 
of a more serious nature. The forms of know- 
ledge upon which rests the entire burden of the 
transcendental logic can be discovered only 
by way of experience ,* but as experience can 
guarantee neither the completeness nor the 
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necessity of the categories, Kant’s dream of a 
deduction of the forms of knowledge has 
been entirely futile. And even granting that 
our thought commands ^a system of categories 
they can never be actually applied to the 
given. 

Maimon’s criticism of the Kantian theory 
of knowledge has more than a historical im- 
portance. In the opinion of many contemporary 
thinkers his criticism goes to the very root of 
the difficulty of Kant’s analysis of knowledge, 
and hence possesses a significance that is more 
or less of a permanent nature. In fact, some 
of the most searching criticisms that have been 
recently directed against Kant’s position appear 
to all intents and purposes to countenance by 
implication a modified form of Maimon’s semi- 
sceptical solution of the problems of knowledge. 
It is, however, a matter of paramount impor- 
tance to realise clearly that an unqualified 
rejection of Kant’s standpoint must lead one 
to despair of knowledge ; for, as we hope to 
explain below, scepticism is the only attitude 
of mind that can ever offer a logical alternative 
to criticism. Indeed, the issues involved in 
Kant’s reply to Hume are of a more general 
nature than what they are ordinarily realised 
to be. The question is not whether an indivi- 
dual thinker has been successfully refuted by 
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another or not. On the contrary, the issues that 
divide Kant .from Hume and the different lines 
on which they respectively develop their argu- 
ments represent the tjvo alternative attitudes 
of mind that must be ultimately displayed 
by every thinker who squarely meets the 
problems of knowledge. If Kant has failed to 
answer Hume, then there is no escape from 
scepticism ; if, on the other hand, scepticism be 
not the last word of human reason, then one 
must accept the fundamental principles of 
the Kantian theory of knowledge. Indeed, all 
attempts at striking a middle course, when 
carefully scrutinized, will be found to be based 
on confusion of the real issues; and if a 
thinker still persists in the belief that a novel 
theory may avoid the excesses and the defects 
which in his opinion are inseparable from the 
positions of Hume and Kant, this must he due 
to an imperfect appreciation of the transition 
from Hume to Kant. To set these con- 
tentions of ours in a clearer light, . we shall 
first of all state the Kantian position in its 
original form without attempting to mitigate 
the apparently paradoxical nature of his 
central thesis, and then turn to Maimon’s re- 
flections to see how far the Kantian position 
can be regarded as an ‘ overcome stand* 
point.’ 
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Kant’s contribution to the theory of know- 
ledge, as he himself tells us in the preface, is 
contained in the apparently extravagant asser- 
tion that the objects must conform to our cogni- 
tion ; or, as he puts it in a different context, 
Understanding is the source of all combinations. 
There is yet another form in which he is fond of 
formulating the problem of the Critical Philoso- 
phy ; namely, what and how much can reason 
and understanding, apart from experience, 
cognize? These are some of the different 
expressions of the main thesis that Kant sought 
to make explicit in Ms monumental work. And 
in restating his position, we shall take the 
liberty of proceeding in a way slightly different 
from that of Kant, partly because the relevant 
arguments of the Critique are very often overlaid 
with extraneous details of dubious value, and 
partly because the simplicity and directness of 
his arguments are, not infrequently, suppressed 
by the formidable technics of the German 
language. 

The first point we would like to press is a 
commonplace of logic; namely, that every asser- 
tion, positive as well as negative, claims to be 
true. This must be accepted even by the most 
redoubtable opponent of inteliectualism. That 
we can make intelligible assertions about what- 
ever is real, and that our assertions are meanf 
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to be true, may fairly be taken to be the 
bedrock postulates of all speculative explora- 
tions of the Universe. When, however, this 
apparently innocent position is pressed home 
in its full force, it will be found to develop 
implications some of which are of very far- 
reaching consequences for philosophy. One of 
these implications is that the psychological and 
the logical aspects of a belief are not identical. 
That is, a belief cannot be true on its own 
right, howsoever necessary be its emergence 
as a psychological event in the mental history 
of an individual. An erroneous belief has its 
own history ; and it, like all other events of 
the world, stand in need of explanation. Again, 
the explanation of a false belief, in its turn, 
presupposes the distinction of truth and falsity, 
so that in respect of a given explanation the 
question of validity may be freshly raised. 
If, on the contrary, we identify the psycho- 
logical with the logical aspect of the belief, 
the crudest superstition would have to be 
accepted as equally true with the most 
carefully weighed conclusion of the scientist or 
the philosopher. Hence, reason must sit in 
judgment on the will to belive, and the psycho- 
logical question of the origin of belief should 
not prejudice the question of validity. It is 
strange that the truth of such an ultimate 
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implicate of knowledge lias failed to carry convic- 
tion with the opponents of intellectualism of the 
different schools who, in spite of their internal 
divergence on a number *bf points, agree in their 
insistence on the impossibility of distinguishing 
the psychological from the strictly epistemologi- 
cal enquiries. It will be necessary to exmine 
this widespread tendency in greater details. In 
the meantime, we accept this distinction as one 
of the fundamental points of epistemology, and 
proceed to bring out a few more implications of 
the logical commonplace uuder consideration. 

Once it is admitted that the distinction 
between a true and a false belief is not to be 
found in the nature of the belief as an event in 
the mental history of the individual, it is easy to 
see that what invests it with the logical character 
is its conformity or otherwise to something 
beyond itself. That is, the truth or falsity of 
the belief has to be ascertained by reference to 
an objective order of things, so that when an 
assertion is claimed to be true, what is implied 
is not simply that an individual has somehow 
or other come to hold a particular belief, but 
that it has an objective basis in the nature 
of things. No theory of truth that does not 
distinguish between these two aspects of an 
assertion can stand the scrutiny of critical 
thought. 
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With these preliminary remarks, if we now Natans a* 
restate the problem of et priori knowledge, it will atic Unity 
assume some such form as this : Is it possible known 
to anticipate the character of that objective sense?* 
World which determines the truth-value of an 
assertion ? Our answer is that the very possi- 
bility of knowledge rests on the power we possess 
of foreseeing what the world must be in its 
general features. Apparently, there is a ring 
of absurdity about this position, and the reason 
is that we all suffer more or less from an 
empirical bias which pursues us right into the 
domain of speculative enquiry. Yet, on a 
closer scrutiny, it will be evident that scepti- 
cism must follow in the wake of radical 
empiricism. If we had no power of antici- 
pating, prior to observation and experiment, ; 

the rational implicates of the world, it would J 

have been utterly impossible to unravel its i 

mystery by the help of the purely a posteriori 
methods of investigation. This, it is needless 
to say, was the chief contention of Kant in the 
transcendental deduction of the categories. 

The idea which he sought to express with 
wearisome repetitions in that deduction is, in 
the opinion of one of the ablest exponents of 
Kant’s philosophy, thoroughly justified, 

“ Undoubtedly nature, as we perceive and 
think it as a system of unitary, permanent 
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things bearing a reciprocal relation to one 
another, is not conveyed into our consciousness 
through the senses, but is created ^ y ie 
activity of the understanding. The eyes anc 
ears convey to us separate fragments of percep- 
tions, as they do to animals also. Out of these, 
the understanding, by reflecting and inquir- 
in' 3 ', ordering and supplementing, ma ^es ie 
totality of related things that we call nature. 
We hasten to add that this is, of course, not to 
be taken as meaning the understanding of the 
single individual, but the intellectual activity of 
the* generations that are united in the unity of 
the historical life. It is this which first creates 
a primitive system of concepts in the words of a 
language, and later produces in philosophy and 
science an ever more complete system of ^ reality. 
If the world, as we now represent it, is in 
extent and form other than the world of the 
ancient and medieval philosophers, this is with- 
out doubt the consequence of all the intellec- 
tual labour that has in the meantime been 
expended. The mathematicians and astrono- 
mers, the physicists and chemists, have con- 
structed our world ; the manner in which it is 
at present manifested to the senses in no wise 
differs from that of two thousand years ago.” 5 

i Paulsen, Kant, fi. 175. 
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Paulsen, we believe, has rightly emphasised 
here the constructive aspect of knowledge, which 
may almost be called the corner-stone of the 
Kantian epistemology. Knowledge, according to 
Kant, is not derived from mere sense-experience ; 
that is, science is not merely a matter of regis- 
tering sense-given facts. Mere sense-perception 
cannot reveal Nature which is the subject of 
experimental inquiries. It is only in conse- 
quence of the intellectual ideal of a systematic 
unity which the scientist brings with him into 
the laboratory, that the experiments succeed 
in feeling the otherwise inaccessible heartbeats 
of Nature. Here, of course, Kant’s fundamental 
thesis comes into collision with the spirit of 
modern science and contemporary thought ; for, 
as is well known, it is one of the main tenets of 
contemporary science and philosophy that 
nature is neither systematic nor a unity. The 
world, it is emphatically maintained, is full of 
contradictions, and is, at best, an assemblage or 
aggregate of elements that cannot be ultimately 
reduced to a unity ; and it has been conse- 
quently urged that the intellectual ideal* 
together with the tendency to systematize, is 
only a rational make-shift useful for the con- 
venience of practical life. 

Now, in view of the fundamental nature of 
the issue involved in this contention, it will be 
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necessary to consider it in some details. Mean- 
while, it may be admitted that 'there is, no 
doubt, a sense in which the actual world is 
riddled with inconsistencies, and this has been 
fully recognised even by those who accentuate 
the rational character of the world. In fact, 
had there not been conflicts and discords in 
our actual experience, the tendency to systema- 
tize, and for the matter of that reason itself, 
would remain as a hidden power in us. But 
in that case, it would be entirely unnecessary 
to undertake the laborious investigations for 
making the world yield its secrets ; for, both 
philosophy and science are born of the disparity 
between what we find the world to be and 
what we think it ought to be. This difference 
between the real and the ideal underlies all 
interpretations of Nature and History. Reason, 
therefore, is not like an instrument which we 
can take up or lay aside, and the systematizing 
tendency is not a mere tool for achieving 
practical efficiency. On the contrary, it is the 
source of the intellectual ideal which inspires 
and permeates all attempts at understanding 
the world. The pragmatist and the evolutionist, 
the idealist and the realist,— -in fact, everyone 
who is interested in giving an intelligible 
account of the world— has of necessity to pre- 
suppose the possibility of a systematic pre- 
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seniation. The only difference is that they 
seek to systematize in different ways. Hence, 
when they reject each other’s interpretations, 
it is wrong to think* that they, can reject 
the intellectual ideal. We may differ as to 
how we systematize, hut to refuse to systematize 
is to give up philosophy ; in this sense, the 
pragmatist and the humanist are no less 
intellectualists than the banned intellectualist 
proper. The fact is that the ideal of a syste- 
matic whole to which thought inevitably looks 
forward, or thought’s risus towards a whole, 
as Bosanquet puts it, is responsible for our 
dissatisfaction at any theory which appears 
to be inconsistent with what we think the world 
to be. Hence, again, the law of consistency is 
regarded as the ultimate law of thought and 
existence. ; ' kM 

The mood of self-complacency in which the 
apparently conflicting sense-data are taken to 
reveal the ultimate nature of the material 
world, and the unqualiiied rejection of the 
meed for further systematization, .which are 
so characteristic of contemporary science and 
philosophy, may be, at best, a passing mood df 
reason. But this cannot afford a permanent 
satisfaction, for, thought by its very nature 
looks forward to the ideal o! a systematic whole. 
This nisus of thought to the whole" is, in fact, 
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present, not only in philosophical constructions, 
hut in science as well as commonsense know- 
ledge, The process of systematization begins 
from the moment whdh the child asks . for 
names under which it can classify the things 
of ordinary experience, and thus introduce 
unity into the confusing sense-presentations. 
It is, again, the same nisus which forces on 
the scientist the task of a further unification 
of commonsense knowledge. And, finally, 
philosophy arises out of the very same logical 
urge to remove inconsistencies from knowledge, 
and thus to reveal the world as a completely 
systematized reality. 

This process of unification is effected in 
accordance with those fixed forms of thought 
that are generally known as the categories 
or the first principles of knowledge. It was 
Kant’s merit, as suggested above, to have first 
commenced the exploration of this region of 
transcendental elements of knowledge and exis- 
tence, and this constituted his epoch-making 
discovery. But, in view of the misinterpre- 
tations to which the doctrine of categories has 
been subjected, it is necessary to turn for a 
while to the consideration of this invaluable 


CHAPTER YII 

Some Misconceptions about the Categories 

The contrast of empiricism with criticism, 
and consequently the distinction between 
realism and idealism, appears in its vital form 
in connection with the ultimate principles of 
knowledge and existence. Locke, in his zeal 
against all forms of a priori philosophy and the 
theory of innate ideas, was prevented from 
recognising the part played by the “ under- 
standing ” in transforming the chaotic manifold 
of sense-presentations into a world, and conse- 
quently, he sought to derive the ultimate 
principles of knowledge from the sense-manifold, 
and finally reduced them to mere creatures 
of the mind. In reviving the doctrine of entia 
rationis of the Schoolmen, Locke was merely 
giving expression to the spirit of the time. His 
tabula rasa is only the mystic’s “ globe of light” 
passed into the hands of a philosopher. The 
purely receptive understanding of the mystics 
is freed from the encumbrance- of divine in- 
fluence, and the theologian sinks into a philo- 
sopher. But it was not open to the philosopher, 
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determined to emancipate thought from the 
extravagances of a priori speculations, to in- 
dulge in the idea of an eternal understanding, 
and hence his only alternative was to show the 
empirical origin of all the eternal verities and 
the so-called innate ideas. As was to be ex- 
pected, it was David Hume who perceived the 
legitimate consequence of this empirical method, 
and so he raised a problem which he claimed to 
be both important and new, “little cultivated 
either by the ancients or modern.” 1 What is 
the nature of that evidence, Hume asks, which 
assures us of any real existence and matter of 
fact, beyond the present testimony of our 
senses? All transcendence of immediate ex- 
perience, it is replied, is due to a subjective 
tendency arising from repetition of similar 
instances. By means of the relation of cause 
and effect, Hume thinks, we go beyond the 
evidence of our memory and senses. But the 
knowledge of causal relation is not attained by 
a priori reasonings ; hence, it is ultimately due 
to the customary transition of the mind from 
one presentation to its usual attendant. This 
conclusion Hume admits to be extraordinary 

.yet inevitable. ; ’ 

1 Enquiry, Green's edition, p. 23. 
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The widely divergent interpretations of the 
transcendental deduction of the categories, and 
the equally divergent views on the merits of the 
deduction still prevailing among Kant’s critics 
and commentators, leave no room for a summary 
defence of Kant’s reply. It is, however, neces- 
sary to indicate clearly where contemporary 
philosophy fails, in our opinion, to appreciate 
the exact nature of the movement from Hume 
to Kant. The contrast of the selective with 
the creative function of the mind, the adoption 
of the psychological stand-point against the 
epistemological, the rigid separation between 
knowledge and reality— these and similar 
other features which characterise contemporary 
thought appear to depend on a false view of 
the first principles of knowledge. While this 
error is allowed to continue Kant’s reply will 
remain unappreciated. Indeed, the very fact 
that even eminent thinkers sometimes pretend 
to miss Hume’s fallacy is a proof that the 
theory of categories needs restatement. A con- 
sistent empiricist, we believe, should be able 
to swear by the legacy bequeathed by the 
Scottish sceptic, and is expected to admit clearly 
that the first principles of thought and reality 
are nothing better than custom-bred associations. 
They are, in other words, certain habits or 
tendencies of our minds acquired by a process 
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of sensitive experience in the individual or the 
race. This conclusion, however, is not always 
drawn explicitly, though it is strongly suggested 
by some of the characteristic tenets of current 
thought, ' ' 

As a protest against the idealist attempt 
to consider the entire universe as a content of 
the mind in some sense or other, the modern 
realist is bent upon eviscerating mind of all 
its contents and, if possible, wiping the mind 
itself out of existence. So he looks about to 
examine the different things with the label 
“ mental ” and his judgment in each case is the 
same, viz,, 11 away with the impostor.” He takes 
up, one by one, the abstract and the concrete, 
dreams and illusions, relations and universals, 
laws of thought and facts of feeling, and finally 
the mind itself. On examination it is found 
that all these items have been erroneously 
labelled “ mental.” They must take their seats 
out there among the objects ; and lastly, the 
mind itself must follow suit. Thus, current 
realism aspires to be called objectivism, and 
its theory of mind terminates in behaviourism. 

The realist’s account of the categories is 
inspired by the same ideal. The categories are 
described as pervasive features as distinct from 
the variable ones , 1 and if Kant referred them 
1 Space, Time and Deity, Vol, /,, p, 192, 
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to the mind, that was because In the' age in 
which Kant and Reid lived, this was, it is said, 
the only way of indicating that the world of 
experience contains pervasive features as well as 
variable ones. Is this a right interpretation of 
the doctrine of categories as held by Kant ? 

To identify the categories with the pervasive 
features of the world of experience, we submit, 
is to put the transcendental enquiry in an 
extremely misleading light, for, it prevents us 
from seeing the real problem to which Kant’s 
entire labour in the Critique was devoted. The 
fundamental problem to which it was the merit 
of Descartes to draw the attention of thinkers 
for the first time, and in solving which philoso- 
phers were led to propound widely divergent 
theories, is altogether obscured by this identifica- 
tion. The theories of Occasionalism, Pre-establish- 
ed Harmony and Parallelism are the different 
attempts to solve this basic problem of modern 
philosophy, while the pantheism of Malebranche 
and Spinoza, the monadology of Leibniz, the 
phenomenalism of Kant, and even the theories 
of Identity and Panlogism of the post-Kantian 
period arose out of reflections upon the 
same problem. This, as is well known, is 
the problem of the real and the ideal, which 
Descartes brought to consciousness, for which 
he has been claimed to be the father of modern 
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philosophy. Except in relation to this problem, 
the Kantian doctrine of categories must remain 
as the strangest offspring of philosophical 
perversity. To the subjective idealist he points 
out that the categories are not mere “ creatures 
of the mind ” or “ fictions of imagination” ; on 
the contrary, they enter, in the words of Prof. 
Alexander, as constituent factors into every 
existent. In opposition to the realist’s position, 
on the other hand, he urges that they are 
not in Nature abstracted from Spirit, and that 
if they had belonged to abstract Nature, our 
knowledge of Nature would never go beyond 
the habits of expectation to which Hume 
had reduced all our inferences from experience. 
That is, the mentalist and the realist alike 
separate the logical from the metaphysical 
necessity, and hence tend to reduce logical 
relations into mere psychological associations. 

The new theory, on the other hand, ger- 
minated in the Aristotelian conception of the 
categories as both “ kinds of predicate ” and 
“kinds of being.” The truth which Aristotle 
sought to express by his doctrine of categories 
was what is now known as the correlativity of 
thought and thing. And Kant, notwithstand- 
ing his criticism of the Aristotelian list, sought 
to express the self-same truth, as a protest 
against the empiricist’s separation of the ulti- 
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mate laws of Nature from the fundamental 
laws of Thought. Any interpretation that does 
not bring out the eorrelativity of the real and 
the ideal is, therefore, Sure to miss what was 
one of the chief aims of Kant’s doctrine of 
categories to establish. 

Yet, this aspect of the doctrine it is im- 
portant to recognise not only on its own merits, 
but also to understand Kant’s historical posi- 
tion. The problem of the Ideal and Keal has 
been called “ the axis on which the whole of 
modern philosophy turns.” 1 It is one of the 
chief results of Kant’s transcendental investi- 
gations that the ordinary conception of the 
relation between knowledge and reality is 
untenable. The categories are not merely the 
universal features of facts of experience, but 
also the universal modes or forms of thought 
involved in experience. The result of this 
view is, as put by Green, “to overcome the 
separation, which in our ordinary thinking we 
assume, between the faculty or capacity or 
subjective process of experience on the one side 
and the facts experienced on the other.” 2 lit 
other words, whatever is real or can be thought 

1 Schopenhauer's Essay : The Doctrine of the Ideal 
and Real, p. 15. 

2 Prolegomena, Sec. 34. 

24 
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o! as real, must come under one of the 
categories, and that which is neither a substance, 
nor a quality, nor any of the other categories, 
is indistinguishable from nothing ; it is matter 
without form, and hence unknowable and 
incapable of standing, to borrow a current 
expression, as the subject of significant propo- 
sitions. Thus, Kant exploded the false basis, 
upon which the separation between the sub- 
jective and the objective elements of knowledge 
was made by his predecessors, and this he did 
by showing that the laws according to which 
thought works in knowledge are inseparable 
from the universal laws according to which 
objects or Kature as a system of things can 
exist for us. The necessity of thought and 
objective necessity are inseparable, so that to 
understand the fundamental laws of objects 
is also to gain an insight into the basic laws 
according'" to which thought works. Prof. 
Alexander’s account, then, we are inclined to 
believe, ignores this aspect of Kant’s doctrine, 
and it is this which is responsible for the wide- 
spread misunderstanding which he shares with 
Kant’s critics, like Mr. H. A. Prichard, who 
think that Kant was unconscious of a funda- 
mental objection to his account of knowledge, 
though the objection is “so obvious as to be 
hardly worth stating ; it is of course that 
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knowing and making are not the same .” 1 It 
is hardly necessary to add that this, far from 
being an obvious objection, is one of the most 
permanent intellectual conquests that were 
ever achieved by a thinker. 

It is not then a superficial observation 
that Kant’s philosophy is a halfway house 
to the Hegelian idealism. It is, however, 
incontestable that Kant was far from identi- 
fying his synthetic unity of apperception 
with the Absolute of the later philosophers. 
In fact, he protests against this identification 
in the most emphatic terms ; and he is equally 
emphatic against the exraetion of a real object 
from pure logic. But it is no less incontestable 
that one of the most vital points which he 
sought to make clear for all time was that 
the logical and the metaphysical aspects of the 
categories are inseparable. Nature which is 
“ self-contained for thought ” 2 may be a useful 
postulate for natural science; but in the 
philosophy of nature, we cannot accept without 
examination that postulate which is justifiable 
only from the abstract standpoint of the natural 
sciences. The pervasive features of the world 
of experience or the laws of Nature, when 

i Kant’s Theory of Knowledge p. 236. 

i 2 Cf. Whitehead, The Concept of Nature, p. 3. t 
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we consider them as externally related to 
mind can be nothing superior to the mental 
habits of a species of individuals who are 
doomed to know Nature„£hrough the transient . 
presentations of the senses. 

The entire merit of the Kantian account of 
the categories lies in showing that the ultimate 
presuppositions of knowledge are also the ulti- 
mate conditions of the world of experience ; for, 
Nature exists only for a rational individual 
who is constantly guided in his investigations 
by the ideal of a unitary system. Nature 
reveals herself to man because he is more than 
beasts and less than God. An intuitive under- 
standing, as Kant says, is the prerogative of 
God alone, while animals are condemned to 
merely sensitive experience. Man, on the 
other hand, has both sense and understanding, 
and so Nature exists for him only in so far as 
the ‘ chaotic' manifold ’ of sense-presentations 
which are alone given in the strict sense suffer 
gradual transformation under the intellectual 
ideal of a thorough-going unity. 

We are not at this place concerned with 
examining how far Kant’s account of the cate- 
gories, as suggested above, can be ultimately 
maintained without developing it further and 
carrying it on to absolute idealism. We are only 
trying to remove some of the misapprehensions 
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and misgivings which appear to cluster round 
his theory of knowledge owing to misconcep- 
tions about the nature of the categories. We 
have no hesitation to o^er the warmest recep- 
tion to the realist in so far as he teaches that 
the world of reality is not the mere contents of 
the universal mind, nor is it the unrolling of 
mental events by a creative imagination or 
aesthetic activity as taught by neo-idealism. 
We may similarly accept the realist as a fellow- 
combatant against the attempts to leave the 
sure ground of experience. Our only complaint 
is that the realist does not sufficiently and 
always realize that Nature the deciphering of 
which is the object of natural sciences is not 
given as a complete fact like colour or sound 
to the purely receptive sensibility or, to borrow 
a modern phrase, ancetic consciousness. Nature 
of course is given in another sense, i.e., in the 
sense of being independent of the chance move- 
ments of individual fancy arising from, say, the 
laws of association. The laws, on the contrary, 
according to which we consciously or uncons- 
ciously interpret Nature are not due to arbitrary 
impositions of mental forms on a foreign 
material. Understanding has its inherent laws 
which it can no more violate than water can 
refuse to flow downwards. These ultimate laws 
are obeyed by every scientist though he may not 
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be conscious of the fact that they are being 
obeyed. Ali bis attempts to revise and remodel 
knowledge are actuated by the belief that 
Katiire is a complex whole. The need for a new 
theory is but an admission that he failed so 
far to understand Nature, and it is born of the 
incapacity of the old theory to present Nature 
as a systematic whole. So far the idealist and 
the realist must go together. 

It must be noted further that though 
Nature is there completely independent of the 
scientist’s mind, and though it is revealed to 
him only because he is a sensitive as well as 
a rational being, yet, the Nature about which 
the scientist forms his theory is not given in 
any other way than through the theory, and so 
it is impossible to compare the theory with 
something external to it in order to see how 
far his knowledge corresponds to natural facts. 
The criterion by which he can judge whether he 
has correctly known Nature or not is to be 
found in the laws of understanding itself ; or, 
as Kant puts it, “ there is nothing beyond 
knowledge that we can set up as contrasted with 
knowledge, and yet as corresponding to it .” 1 

To pursue further the suggestions made 
above will be to expound the Kantian thepry pf 

1 Watson’s Selections, p. 60. 
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knowledge as a whole which is far from our 
present object. It is widely admitted by the 
exponents of the critical philosophy that the 
dream of making Kant insistent will never be 
realized. Every student of Kant is compelled 
to follow what he thinks to be the main drift 
of the master’s teaching. The above sugges- 
tions are meant to indicate the particular line 
of interpretation which the critical philosophy 
admits of, and which may be necessary 
at a time when distinguished thinkers are 
offering antl-Kantian interpretations of Kant’s 
categories. The perplexing and apprantly con- 
tradictory statements in which Kant has 
couched his thoughts may be open to diverse 
interpretations equally plausible and sound. 
But to read realistic meanings into his doctrine 
of the categories is, we believe, to transfigure 
his position beyond all recognition. 

Allied with the realistic interpretation of the 
categories there is another misconception which 
probably has its source in the criticism which 
the Hegelian Dialectic has received from the 
critics like Trendelenburg, Von Hartmann and 
Haym. The chief complaint of Trendelenburg 
against the claim of the Dialectic Method is 
that every step of the advance is empirically 
conditioned. Each of the categories is only 
an abstraction from the fulness of actuality, 
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and so craves .to escape from this forced 
position ; and the dialectic method is simply 
the act by which we retrace our original 
abstraction. We need not here judge how 
far Hegel really meant what his critics attribute 
to him. It is, however, strange that he 
should have taught a doctrine which is 
ultimately based on a confusion between 
thought and existence, or, knowledge and being. 
But one thing is certain, namely, that he, 
coming as he did after Kant, could not have 
meant his categories to be mere abstractions. 
In fact, the reduction by Hume of the general 
or universal elements of experience into the 
contingent psychological result of the particular 
“ perceptions ” was due to the abstract method 
initiated by Locke ; and the wrong conception 
of the categories was ultimately born of this 
abstraction. We may illustrate, by a short 
reference to James Ward’s remarks on the 
categories, the devastating influence of this 
misconception on epistemology. 

It is one of Ward’s oft-repeated assertions 
that immediate experience is concrete living and 
real, while concepts are abstract and ideal. 
Thus, with regard to space, time, matter and 
force, alike, he distinguishes between perceptual 
realities and abstract conceptions. The trans- 
sub jective object, according to Ward, is “always 
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in some measure general or abstract ; in other 
words, conceptual.” 1 The universal and neces- 
sary factors of experience are due to intellectual 
elaborations, and “ the % further this intellec- 
tual process extends, the more abstract the 
result; as, for instance, if we were to say 
not, The sun warms the stone, but Ethereal 
undulations produce molecular vibrations.” 
And then it is remarked that “however far 
such operations extend, their results are 
only valid or objective provided they rest 
ultimately on a basis of immediate experience.” 
Similarly, with regard to space and time, a 
distinction, it is held, should be drawn between 
that which is perceived and that which is con- 
ceived, or, again, between the psychological and 
the epistemological. 

Now, the first point that deserves considera- 
tion in this connection is the distinction of 
immediate experience from concepts. It clearly 
reminds one of the pre-Kantian empiricism with 
its reduction of thought into mere abstraction, 
and particularly its emphasis on mere feeling.. 
This theory, however, was at the basis of a 
philosophy which, according to Green, “was 
with Hume played out.” 2 But the emergence of 

1 Naturalism and Agnosticism, //., p. 184. 

2 Green, Works, L, p. 371, 
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the theory in contemporary thought, and the 
rigorous application of what has so long been 
supposed to be a false principle to different 
fields of enquiry can.be accounted for only 
on one hypothesis. Hume has somewhere re- 
marked that when a controversy has been in 
the field for a considerable time without the 
prospect of a satisfactory solution, it may be 
taken as a proof that there is an ambiguity in 
the terms used by the disputants. And if 
Hume had lived in our time, he would easily 
see that the distinction between the function of 
immediate experience and that of thought in 
contemporary philosophy is based on a particu- 
lar sense in which the term * concrete ’ is freely 
used. Nobody can actually deny that there 
is something in immediate experience which 
cannot be reduced entirely to mere thought, 
and in this sense, there is a valuable element 
of truth in the contention that “if pure being 
is pure nothing, pure thought is equally 
empty .” 1 A feeling, for instance, that is felt 
actually at the moment is surely more concrete 
and living than the concept of feeling, and 
regarded in this light, conceptual thought is 
comparatively abstract. But the term * con- 
crete ’ also means in philosophical literature 

3 Psychological Principles, p, 293. 
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that which is a whole, and consequently, we 
are said to make an abstraction when a part 
is torn out of the whole and then substantiated 
as a res completa. %hus, for instance, the 
flower as presented to an auoetie consciousness, 
if such a consciousness exists at all, however 
immediately apprehended, is not the complete 
flower as it exists. To know the flower in its 
existential concreteness, it must be determined 
in all those multifarious ways, and apprehend- 
ed through all those fundamental relations 
which intellectual elaboration or interpretation 
essentially implies. The sense-presented flower, 
though it is as immediately grasped as a 
feeling, is yet an abstract entity ; for the 
obvious reason that sense does not ex hypothesi 
refer it to the conditions under which alone it 
exists as a real thing. The category of cause, 
for instance, is one of the conditions that enter 
into the existence of the flower, though it is not 
presented, as such, to the immediate experience. 
In this sense, our conceptual knowledge, far 
from being abstract and untrue, is emphatically 
concrete and real ; and thought is the principle, 
not of abstraction, but of concretion. 

When in this manner we get rid of the fatal 
ambiguity lurking in the terms ‘ concrete ’ and 
* abstract,’ it will be easily seen that to 
condemn the Kantian categories as the ‘ most 
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abstract 5 concepts 1 is to accept uncritically an 
account of the categories and of thought which 
it has been almost a characteristic feature of 
empiricism to advocate; both before and after 
Kant. The summa genera of the scholastic 
philosophers into which the Aristotelian cate- 
gories degenerated were falsely identified by 
John Stuart Mill with the categories as the 
Ultimate presuppositions of knowledge and 
existence. And it is regrettable that the false 
view is not entirely rejected even by such an 
acute critic of presentationism as Ward un- 
doubtedly is. Here, again, we are inclined to 
believe that the ultimate reason of Ward’s 
failure is to be found in his biological bias. 
Attention, the single activity supposed to be- 
long to the subject, is conceived as analogous 
’to, though not identical with, the response of 
the organism to its environment. And this 
prevents Ward from seeing the real nature of 
'the interpreting, the organizing or the synthe- 
sizing thought. It is true that, according to 
him, there is a synthesizing or integrating 
process which “ is begun at the lower or 

1 Psychological Principles, p. 293. Ward is cer- 
tainly right when he says that “ what is epistemologi- 
cally the most fundamental is the last to be psycholo- 
gically realised." But he is as certainly Wrong in so far 
as he thinks that the validity of the abstract concepts 
depends on immediate experience. 
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perceptual level of experience and continued 
at the higher or intellectual level,” 1 hut this 
process is wrongly identified with the activity 
of attention and the tendency to anthropomor- 
phic interpretation. Knowledge being the 
process through which the world exists for us, 
it is extremely misleading to view the interpret- 
ing process of thought as merely the process 
of differentiating and integrating an objective 
continuum. 

None can afford to forget here Green’s 
remark that there is a wrong view of the 
categories and a right one. “ The right one 
regards them as the relations or formal 
conceptions, without which there would be no 
knowledge and no objective world to be known. 
They are not the end but the beginning of 
knowledge, not ultimate truths, but truths 
which we already know in knowing anything, 
though the correct disentanglement of them is 
in one sense the great problem of philosophy. 
The wrong view goes along with the false 
notion that the essential of thought is abstrac- 
tion. According to one they are' really apart 
from the objects of ordinary knowledge and 
experience, and are known by abstraction from 
these ; according to the other, all objects of 
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ordinary knowledge and experience are deter- 
minations of them, so that we know them 
in knowing the former, though we do not 
know that we know- them. This brings 
out clearly the deficiencies of the empirical 
attitude towards experience, an attitude which 
is characteristic of all minds so long as they 
do not care to step beyond the “face-value 
of the things of experience. It is the distinctive 
feature of empiricism to take experience as 
an ultimate fact without enquiring into those 
conditions which make experience possible, and 
the consequence is that these transcendental 
factors of experience are supposed to be either 
mere 11 creatures of mind ” or mere “ features 
of the world.” In fact Locke’s view of categories 
as mere creatures of mind to which nothing 
corresponds in nature, and Prof. Alexander s 
interpretation of them as mere pervasive features 
of the world to which nothing corresponds in 
mind, are based on a common assumption an 
assumption which melted away under Kant’s 

analysis of knowledge. 

Thus, subjectivism and objectivism appear 
to meet on a common error, namely, the error 
of separating the logical forms from the forms 
of existence. But scepticism is the logical 

1 Work s, VoL 11., p. 207. 
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nemesis of the separation of the ultimate laws 
of thought from the laws of existence. This 
may be easily seen if we raise the all-important 
question — How do we kt!ow that there are perva- 
sive features of the world ? We cannot examine 
every bit of Space-Time, and then conclude 
that certain features are pervasive. If, on the 
other hand, the conclusion is based on the 
observation of a limited number of such bits of 
Space-Time, then, surely, it would be, as Bacon 
would call it, a childish affair. Such observa- 
tions may generate what Hume would call a 
subjective tendency, but not logical necessity. 

But, it is sometimes suggested that there is no 
logical necessity apart from psychological neces- 
sity, and so Hume is believed to have said in this 
respect all that can possibly be said. This 
suggestion, however, needs a careful examina- 
tion in view of the wide popularity it enjoys with 
eminent thinkers of our time. And we may 
perhaps best discuss it by restricting ourselves 
to the Law of Contradiction. 

In rejecting what he thinks to be the Kantian s 
account of the a priori elements of experience, 

Mr. Bertrand Russell 1 observes that there are oflhongbt 
strong reasons for thinking that the view which 2' widcr ' 
led to the “ laws of thought ” being so named is 
erroneous. For, “what we believe when we 
l The Problems of Philosophy, p, 136, 
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believe the law of contradiction, is not that the 
mind is so made that it must believe the law of 
contradiction. This belief is a subsequent 
result of psychological reflection, which presup- 
poses the belief in the law of contradiction.” 
Mr. Russell, however, does not say explicitly 
that it is a law of things in abstraction from 
thought. On the contrary, he insists that “ the 
belief in the law of contradiction is a belief 
about things, not only about thoughts ,” 1 In 
so far as this is the case, he really subscribes 
to the Kantian view. Kant could never be 
persuaded to imagine that the a priori forms of 
experience are mere subjective beliefs. On 
the contrary, he waged a continued warfare 
against this doctrine. When, therefore, it is 
said that the a priori forms belong to the cons- 
titution of the mind, what is meant is, not that 
they are purely subjective, but that they are 
the ways in which we are compelled to think 
in thinking of any object of experience. And 
it must be acknowledged that the only criterion, 
in the last resort, by which we can distinguish 
between, the fanciful and the objective is 
whether we are obliged to think in a particular 
way. To such critics of Kant as think that 
“ ideal construction is a contradiction in terms, 

1 Italics not in the original 
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unless it refers solely to mental imagining,” 1 we 
must respectfully reply, in the words of Green, 
that “ it is not understood that his doctrine of 
a priori forms of experience refers not to sub- 
jective beliefs but to those relations of pheno- 
mena which are necessary to the existence of a 
knowable objective world.” 2 

Mr. Russell’s contentions, however, are not 
simply this that “ the law of contradiction is 
about things, and not merely about thoughts ” ; 
but he urges further that “ the fact that we 
were compelled to think it true would not save 
the law of contradiction from being false ; and 
this shows that the law is not a law of thought ” 
That is, while he seems to concede, in the first 
instance, that the law of contradiction is a law 
of thought as well as of things, yet, he proceeds 
to conclude that this law is not a law of thought 
at all. What he seems to mean, as far as we 
understand him, is that the law of contradiction 
is a law of things, even if we had not thought 
consistently about things ; and, conversely, 
even if we had been compelled to think in a 
particular way, that by itself, would not prove 

1 E.g., H, A. Prichard: Kant's Theory of Know- 
ledge, p. 244. 

2 Works , Voh 1IL, p. 7 29. Cf. Lolze, Logic , II., 
p. 314 ; Bonsanquet, Contemporary Philosophy, p. 17$, 
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that our thought was true. If this be all that 
he means, then, we believe, his contentions are 
surely unchallengeable. That the things must 
be self-consistent wholes, even if our thoughts 
about them, at a particular stage of knowledge, 
are incoherent is, as we have frequently urged 
above, a fundamental condition or presupposi- 
tion of knowledge. Similarly, it is also true 
that there is a compulsion under which thought 
works even when it leads to an erroneous 
conclusion. 

But, we submit, this does not show that the 
law of contradiction is not a law of thought. 
All that follows from the above contentions is 
that we sometimes think of things erroneously, 
and that the false thought has its psychological 
conditions. That is, our thoughts are often 
incoherent, though we are not conscious of the 
fact that they are so. But, in spite of this 
regrettable fact, it remains true that we are 
compelled to condemn an incoherent thought 
as false when, and in so far as, we become 
conscious of its internal incoherence. The 
entire arguments of Russell thus appear to 
be vitiated by a confusion between laws of 
thought and the consciousness of the laws of 
thought. It is undeniable that the stream of 
consciousness is not always determined by the 
law of contradiction ; on the contrary, it often 
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washes off the embankments of logic. It is 
equally true that we may think consistently 
without knowing that we are doing so ; and 
Locke was so far suraly right in remarking 
that “ God has not been so sparing to 
men to make them barely two-legged crea- 
tures, and left it to Aristotle to make them 
rational .” 1 But Locke’s confusion on this 
head was due, partly to his assumption that 
nothing is in the mind of which it is not 
clearly conscious, and partly to his attempt to 
solve the question of validity of the principles 
of knowledge by showing their empirical origin. 
He was, however, as has been since found out, 
wrong in his assumption and unsuccessful in 
his attempt. With regard to the identification 
of mind with consciousness, it has been urged 
by thinkers from Leibniz onward, that mental 
elements need not necessarily be conscious 
elements. Similarly, the hollowness of his 
attempt to test validity by reference to origin 
has been recognised by philosophers from Kant 
downward. That is, even if it be granted that 
the child is not conscious of the law of contra- 
diction, it does not follow from this that its 
thoughts are never governed by that law, or 
that it accepts contradictory statements about 
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tilings to be true when it does come to be 
conscious of the contradictions. 

There is another type of arguments which 
are regarded by some e contemporary thinkers 
as showing that the law of contradiction is not 
an axiom of our thought. Thus, for instance, 
Professor Alexander, while admitting that 
what is self-contradictory is downright false, 
argues that “ the reason why nothing can be 
real which contradicts itself is not that this is 
an axiom of our thought, but that reality since 
it occupies a space-time does not occupy a 
different one.” 1 So, the law of contradiction, 
lor him, derives its validity not from any self- 
evidence, “ but from the experiential or empiri- 
cal nature of Space-Time.” 

But the problem which clamours for a. 
solution here is the old problem of Hume, 
namely, how can we universalise an empirical 
generalisation that is based on the observation 
of a limited number of particular cases ? If the 
law of contradiction is supposed to derive its 
validity from the observed bits of space-time, 
then, it is after all a habit of expectation, a 
mere subjective tendency; and, as such, it 
cannot guarantee the validity of the universal 
proposition that whatever is self-contradictory 

1 Space, etc., L, p, 206 « 
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is, as is admitted, downright false. We need 
not add further comments on Prof. Alexander’s 
arguments beyond observing that J. 8. Mill 
was under a serious delysion when he thought 
that the Uniformity of Nature which he admitted 
to be the basis of all inductive inferences was 
itself the result of enumerative induction which, 
again, he himself condemned as induction 
improperly so called. And Mill might have 
felt the necessity of revising his account of the 
Uniformity of Nature, if he had given any 
serious thought to his predecessor’s pregnant 
observation that “ all arguments concerning 
existence are founded on the relation of cause 
and effect; that our knowledge of that relation 
is derived entirely from experience; and that 
all our experimental conclusions proceed upon 
the supposition that the future will be con- 
formable to the past. To endeavour, therefore, 
the proof of this last supposition by probable 
arguments, or arguments regarding existence, 
must be evidently going in a circle, and taking 
that for granted, which is the very point in 
question.” 1 

It need not, however, be denied that the 
self -evidence of the law of contradiction is not 
evident in its abstract form until there is an 

1 Hume, Enquiry, Section IV, Part II, 
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empirical fact to be observed. That is, as 
Locke rightly observes, the child who has never 
heard of the law of contradiction knows that 
an apple is not lire, and this implies that the 
apple cannot be fire. And here there is already 
an implicit knowledge of the law, though it is 
not conscious that it is implicit in its thought. 
It is, however, only when it comes to be expli- 
citly conscious of what was implicit before that 
the law of contradiction appears as self-evident. 
But this does not show that the self-evidence 
has been derived from the particular case. 
Professor Alexander here seems to be guilty of 
the same confusion as Mr. Russell, namely, the 
confusion between a law of thought and the 
consciousness of that law. In fact, thought is 
nothing if it be not the intellectual tendency to 
unify or systematize ; it is because there is this 
nisus of thought towards a unity that the 
apparent contradictions in the data of ex- 
perience force upon it the task of fresh interpre- 
tation, A , ' , ■ A: : : - ' 

It is, therefore, extremely misleading to say 
that the law of contradiction is not a law of 
thought, or, that the validity of the law of 
contradiction is derived from the empirical 
nature of space-time. There seems to be essen- 
tially the same confusion in the contentions of 
another acute thinker of our time. Professor 
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G. F. Stout appears, in his recently published 
Gifford Lectures, to distinguish sharply between 
evidence and experience when he urges emphati- 
cally that “it is a fundamental error to suppose 
that the general maxim has any evidence of its 
own independent of its special cases.” 1 “ Even 
the Law of Contradiction,” it is said, “is self- 
evident only in experience and not indepen- 
dently of experience.” Now, if it means, as it 
often seems to mean, that the necessity of the 
general maxims cannot be recognised except 
in so far as they are applied to special cases, 
then, he is essentially expressing the same 
truth which Kant sought to convey by his 
remark that in the order of time, we have no 
knowledge prior to experience, and with 
experience all our knowledge begins. But Mr. 
Stout appears also to contend that the evidence 
of the maxims is derived from the particular 
cases, and this is suggested by his remarks that 
there is in the long run no self-evidence which 
is not the evidence from the nature of the case 
and that the maxim has no evidence which is 
independent of the evidence of the particular 
instance. In so far as this latter contention 
is concerned, Kant might well make the same 
comment here as lie had made on empiricism , 

d Mind &, Matter, p. J94. 
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namely, “ although all our knowledge begins 
with experience, it by no means follows that 
it all originates from experience.” That is, it is 
no doubt true that thedaw of contradiction can 
be apprehended only in particular instances, 
and so the child, as Mr. Stout rightly holds, 
is in a position to grasp its meaning only 
after it has gone through such processes as 
comparison and abstraction. But it does not 
follow from this that the law derives its self- 
evidence or logical necessity from the particular 
instances, and is in this sense dependent for 
its validity on the special cases. 

We may perhaps elucidate further our 
contentions in another way. Every intelligent 
assertion must possess an internal consistency ; 
that is, the predicate and the subject should 
have inner harmony between themselves. It 
must also be in harmony with all other asser- 
tions which, together with it, claim to be true 
of reality. Again, every assertion implies the 
falsity of its contradictory, and so the truth- 
claim of an assertion has implicit in it the 
falsity of a number of assertions which make 
a contradictory claim. This property of an 
assertion by which it excludes the truth of 
other assertions has its root in the incapacity 
of thought to violate the law of contradiction, 
and this incapacity of thought when positively 
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stated, is what we have called the nisus of 
thought towards the unity or whole. It follows 
from this that none who makes an intelligent 
assertion with a truth-claim can abandon the 
law of contradiction, though he may not be 
explicitly conscious of the law’. Repeating the 
words which Kant uses in relation to the 
fundamental conceptions of knowledge, we 
may, therefore, say that that which makes an 
assertion possible is for that very reason neces- 
sary. And every attempt, therefore, to derive 
its necessity from the observation of particular 
assertions is bound to be vitiated by * a sort: of 
gcneratio aeguivocaj That is, all theories of 
empirical origin of the law of contradiction must 
contain the naturalistic fallacy of taking that 
for granted which it seeks to show to be the 
result of experience. 

When it is thought, for instance, that the 
law of contradiction is not an axiom of thought, 
this assertion implies the falsity of another 
assertion, namely, that the law of contradiction 
is an axiom of thought, and vice versa . The 
law being thus implicit in every assertion, 
positive and negative, its validity is re-asserted 
in the very attempt to deny it. Hence, again, 
its necessity and universality are not contingent 
on a child, or even a philosopher, being cons- 
cious of its presence or self-evidence. That is, 

27 
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It may not be self-evident in the sense that 
every one who makes an assertion is explicitly 
conscious of the law in its abstract form. 
Yet, it is the ground or necessary presupposi- 
tion of every assertion, and so its validity 
is not empirically derived from the observa- 
tion of a number of instances. What then is 
the source of the law of contradiction ? In 
view of what has so far been said, it is easy to 
see that there can be but one answer to it, 
and it is the traditional answer that thought 
is the source of the law of contradiction ; that 
is, thought is so made that it cannot accept 
conflicts and contradictions as being ultimate, 
hence arises the need for interpretation and 
re-interpretation. 

Returning now to the distinction between 
the psychological and the logical necessity with 
which we started above, it may be observed 
that the former is generated by experience 
and is entirely contingent, for, as Kant re- 
marked, every conception which is merely 
empirical is just as contingent as the experience 
from which it was derived. The law of con- 
tradiction, on the other hand, is the basis of 
every intelligible assertion and every bit of 
intelligent experience. You may repeat a con- 
tradictory assertion a thousand times, but that 
will not alter your conviction about it? logical 
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absurdity ; conversely, when the assertion is 
made intelligible by removing its inner inconsis- 
tencies, your conviction about its logical fitness 
will not be strengthened "by repetition. Logical 
connections, therefore, once true, are always 
true ; psychological connections, on the other 
hand, owe their strength to repeated obser- 
vations, “ No laws,” it has been very aptly 
remarked by Bosanquet, “ which speak in the 
tone of first principles of thought and reality 
can be founded on the observation of the 
psychical habits of a species .” 1 In this con- 
nection, it is difficult to overestimate the value 
of Mr. H. W. B. Joseph’s remark that though in 
fact we cannot think except in accordance with 
the laws of thought, yet they are really state- 
ments which we cannot but hold true about 
things . 2 

Kant’s own views on the whole subject 
may be gathered from his remark on the 
idea of cause. “ No doubt we cannot have a 
logically clear idea of cause,” it is admitted, 
“ until we have made use of it in experience, 
but it is none the less true, that a tacit 
reference to that rule .... was the foundation 
of experience itself, and therefore preceded 

1 Implication and Linear Inference, p. 144. 

a Introduction to Logic, p. 13, 
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it a priori ." 1 What Kant says here with 
regard to the idea of cause may very well 
be taken as representing his views on all 
the fundamental principles of thought and 
existence. 

The only point which should be noted here 
is that when conceptions are said to precede 
experience a priori , what is meant is not that 
they are psychologically prior in the sense that 
in the order of time they precede experience. 
They are a priori in the sense that their validity 
is presupposed by every theory of experience, 
no matter when such a theory comes to be 
constructed. They are in this sense the trans- 
cendental factors of experience, and not trans- 
cendent in the sense that they can give us 
knowledge of a world beyond the world of 
space and time. 


1 Watson’s Selections, p. 115. 



CHAPTER VIII 


The First Principles of Knowledge 

The fairly elaborate discussion on the Law The 
of Contradiction which was undertaken in the ^ a e tu |® s “ f 
last chapter may now be turned to account p£” cl " 
for the removal of the widespread notion that 
the Kantian theory of the a priori elements 
of knowledge has, for contemporary thinkers, 
nothing more than a purely historical interest, 
so that his opinions are to be respectfully 
collected, carried into the dissecting room, 
given a decent burial, and then incorporated 
in the obituary list. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that the list has been rather hastily 
drawn, for, the deadliest missiles supplied by 
the most up-to-date armoury have left practical 
unhurt the vital part of the Kantian theory. 

If our contentions about the Law of Con- 
tradiction be correct, it may then be easy to 
alleviate some of the serious difficulties that 
are still felt about the essentials of Kant’s 
theory of knowledge. The most important part 
of his theory, as we have already suggested, 
is embodied in the brief observation that 

Sis 
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conceptions which make experience possible are 
for that very reason necessary. In the light 
of our explanations of the Law of Contradiction 
we may now easily see that Kant’s position 
is not really so perplexing and paradoxical 
as it appears to be to a superficial view. The 
ultimate conceptions of thought are the pre- 
suppositions or the ground of every theory of 
reality, much as the Law of Contradiction is 
the ground of every assertion. There can be 
no assertion which does not already take 
for granted the universal and necessary 
validity of the laws of thought; similarly, 
no theory of reality can ultimately reject the 
unversality and necessity of the ultimate 
principles of knowledge. Again, like the laws 
of thought, the principles of ‘understanding’, 
according to which we interpret Nature, are 
also the forms of existence. That is, the 
ultimate features of whatever exists are known 
through the logical necessity of thought ; and 
so, if the ultimate laws of existence were 
different from the ultimate principles according 
to which we cannot help interpreting the data 
of sense or the data furnished by commonsense, 
existence would reduce itself to a veritable 
thing-in-itself and the separation of thought 
from existence would be absolute. But such 
an absolute separation is inconceivable, for. 
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to think of an existence which is opposed to 
the laws of thought is to admit that we are not 
thinking of it at all. 

The defect of every (theory of the origin of 
these ultimate principles of thought, according 
to Kant, is then to confuse 4 physiological deri- 
vation ’ with 4 deduction,’ and this confusion 
44 can only be made by one who does not under- 
stand the altogether peculiar nature of these 
cognitions .” 1 That is, even if it be granted 
that the Principle of Causality, for instance, 
has a genesis in the sense that it is the last to 
be psychologically realised by an experiencing 
individual, that does not prove that the 
Principle is universally and necessarily valid. 
Even our false beliefs have their psychological 
conditions and have so far a subjective 
necessity. But the logical necessity is not 
proved by a subjective belief. 

Kant’s reply to those who confuse psychology 
with epistemology may be summed up in the 
following way. A conception is universally and 
necessarily true when its validity is implied by 
every attempt to give a systematic and coherent 
account of whatever is real and hence, in so far 
as the psychological account of the genesis of 

I The Critique of Pure Reason, Meiklejohn's transla- 
tion, p. 73. 
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a given conception claims to be a coherent 
account of a real process, the universal validity 
of the conception is presupposed by even the 
psychological theory.^ The Principles of Unity 
and Causality, for instance, are universally 
valid, not because the experiencing individual 
comes to possess these conceptions at a parti- 
cular stage in its life -history, when, that is, it 
reaches the trans-subjective level of experience. 
But they are objectively valid because this 
entire process of the development of experience 
loses all its meaning for us if it be not inter- 
pretable in terms of unity and causality; in 
other words, the process of development is 
unthinkable or unrealisable by one who doss 
not presuppose the universal and necessary 
validity of the Principles of Unity and Caus- 


Anything like a detailed explanation of 
Kant’s arguments in respect of the Principles of 
Unity and Causality is unnecessary at this place, 
as the work has been admirably done by a large 
number of Kant’s exponents and commentators. 
We have only emphasised here the crucial point 
in the great movement of thought from Hume 
to Kant, and the redical change of outlook 
which Kant’s analysis of knowledge brought 
about by raising the problem of first principles. 
If the categories are admitted to be the first 
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principles of knowledge, then, no knowledge is 
possible which does not implicitly or explicitly 
presuppose their validity. The only other 
alternative is to deny altogether that there is 
really any such fundamental principles of 
knowledge. Thus, Kant and Hume, as we have 
already urged, exhaust between themselves 
the possible alternatives of the disjunctive 
swing of human thought. 

Consequently, the really important problem 
is whether knowledge has its presuppositions 
or not. We have tried in the last chapter to 
show that every assertion, positive as well as 
negative, has its presupposition which is gener- 
ally known as the Law of Contradiction, though 
it is not always before our consciousness. And 
this remains true whether the Law of Con- 
tradiction be formal or material, concrete or 
abstract, analytic or synthetic, for, even these 
discussions presuppose the Law. Now, the 
Principle of Unity is ultimately the Law of Con- 
tradiction when it is applied to the data of experi- 
ence ,* that is, the category of unity underlies the 
intellectual urge to remove inconsistencies f rom 
knowledge and experience. Thus, Bosanquet,for 
instance, observes rightly that the principle of 
non-contradiction is but “ another form of words 
for the principle that the Truth is the whole,” 1 
1 Logic , IL, p. 265 . 
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And every other category including the category 
of cause is the way in which we necessarily 
introduce unity into the data of experience or 
knowledge. In this respect, again, it has been 
aptly remarked that, for Kant, a category is 
“ always a function of unity whereby contents 
are interpreted .” 1 

Some remarks of Caird are so pertinent to 
our contention here that we need not apologize 
for citing them. “It is obvious,” he says, 
“ that of all that is knowable we must be able 
to predicate whatever is involved in its being 
knowable, and that such predicates will take 
precedence of all others, and will determine or 
limit the sense in which they are to be under- 
stood. From this point of view, therefore, 
there seem to be certain assertions which we 
may make in regard to the world and to every 
object in it, independently of its being actually- 
known, --assertions which will not be altered 
or modified by any increase of our actual 
knowledge, or by any change of our view of 
those particular objects which we already 
know *” 2 To put it briefly, Knowledge has its 
presuppositions to deny the validity of which is 
to make every assertion about the real world 
unintelligible. 

1 N. K. Smith, Commentary, p, 778 . 

2 Critical Philosophy, I,, p, 8. 
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Before proceeding further, we may now turn 
as promised above , 1 to Maimon’s criticism of 
Kant’s reply to Hume. It may perhaps be 
realised clearly, in the light of what we have 
so far said about the nature of the categories, 
that Maimon, with all his acuteness and insight, 
entirely missed the real nature of Kant’s trans- 
• cendental enquiries. What he did not see was 

that Kant had raised the ultimate problem of 
the possibility of knowledge, and showed that 
even scepticism had its own presuppositions, 
and that all semi-sceptical derivation of these 
presuppositions of knowledge from empirical 
observation would involve a sort of hysteron 
proieron. Kant’s contention here cannot be 
perhaps better summed up than in the words 
of Green. No one, it is remarked, has pursued 
the method of empirical psychology “ with 
stricter promises, or made a fairer show of 
being faithful to them, than Hume. He will 
• begin with simple feeling, as first experienced 
by the individual — unqualified by complex 
conceptions, physical or metaphysical, of matter 
or of mind— and trace the process by which it 
generates the ideas of philosophical relations.” 
But this is impossible, because, “ even when thus 
pursued, its semblance of success is due to the 

1 Supra, p. 169. 
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fact that, by interpreting the earliest cons- 
ciousness in terms of the latest, it puts the 
latter in place of the former.” 1 

That is, thought as'the principle of system- 
atization necessarily enters into all knowledge, 
and this irrespective of the objects known. 
Whether the universe be in reality a “ block 
universe,” or a never-ending process of becoming, 
whether it be the creative march of event- 
particles or the continuous emergence of new 
qualities out of a space-time matrix, whether 
lastly it be only a stage for the mad dance of 
electrons or an unforeseeable spontaneous 
outburst of the elan vital, the mere fact that 
we are committed to an intelligible description 
of the universe implies that thought constitutes 
its very essence and that there is no dualism 
between thought and reality. 2 This, we claim, 
was the upshot of Kant’s theory of knowledge, 

1 Works, /., p. 166. 

2 This of course does not mean that thought and 
reality are identical or that reality is only thought 
materialized* On the contrary, it has all along been 
our endeavour to distinguish between Reality and 
Thought, and if we say that there is no dualism between 
them, alt that we mean is that the existential reality must 
necessarily express itself through thought or that the 

universe is spread out on a rational plan. 
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though it is none of our purpose to justify that 
Kant was always consistent with this inevitable 
conclusion of his analysis of the knowledge 
situation. * 

Maimon’s failure to appreciate the reply, 
which has been widely shared by contemporary 
thinkers, is due to the fatal assumption that 
Kant undertook the laborious investigation into 
the possibility of knowledge from the standpoint 
of psychology in order to show that Hume’s 
derivation of the causal concept was essentially 
invalid and imperfect. So far as the psycho- 
logical question is concerned, 1 the real reply to 
Hume, we believe, has been given not by Kant, 
but by the critics of presentationism and 
associationism. But the nature of the trans- 
cendental deduction will ever remain a closed 
chapter to us if we continue to regard it as a 
chapter in psychology. How we have, as a 
matter of history, come to the consciousness of 
the causal concept, as Kant warns his readers 
in the beginning of the famous deduction, is not 
to vindicate our right to the use of that concept 
in interpreting an object. Similarly, when 
Maimon points out that the forms of knowledge 
can be discovered only by way of experience, 
and from this argues that experience can 


1 §ee supra, p, 159, 
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guarantee neither the completeness nor the 
necessity of the categories, it may be respect- 
fully retorted that Kant knew as much as his 
critic that “ the analysis of the experiences in 
which they are met with is not deduction, but 
only an illustration of them, because from 
experience they could never derive the attribute 
of necessity.” 1 The question here is not one of 
empirical derivation. It is true that in present- 
ing his arguments Kant does make use of 
expressions which have only a psychological 
import. But whatever justification there might 
be for Maimon to read into Kant’s deduction a 
purely psychological meaning, there is no valid 
excuse for contemporary thinkers to ignore the 
value of Oaird’s remark that Kant’s deduction 
is a process of argument which reconstitutes its 
own premises, and that Kant himself often 
refers to it “ though perhaps he does not keep 
it so steadily before him as might be desired.” 1 * 
If we then do not confuse the empirical with 
the transcendental deduction, it is necessary to 
avoid the mistake of the “celebrated Locke” 
and David Hume, and to realize clearly that the 
categories are, as Kant is never tired of 

3 The Critique of Pure Reason, translated by Meikle- 
john, p. 78. 

2 The Critical Philosophy, 1, p. 475. 
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insisting, “ conceptions of an object in general.” 
His reply to Hume does not consist in a mere 
criticism of Hume’s psychology ; but it consists 
essentially in showing that no psychological 
account of experience ca # n hay claim to intelligi- 
bility which does not presuppose the necessity 
and universal validity of the categories, parti- 
cularly of the categories of unity and causality. 
Even Hume, while ostensibly engaged in 
showing the derivation of the causal concept, 
had to present that derivation in terms of 
causality, and expected his readers to believe 
that the invariable perception generates in us 
habits and expectations. What is this notion 
of generation if it is not one of causation ? It 
may be similarly shown that Hume had to 
presuppose the validity of all other categories 
in order to make their derivation intelligible. 
It is unnecessary to justify our conclusion in 
detail after the masterly criticism with which 
Green introduces Hume’s readers into the 
Treatise of Human Nature. But in view of the 
current misinterpretations of Kant’s theory of 
knowledge, it may be useful to remember that 
it was never Kant’s contention that the cate- 
gories are clearly recognized at all the levels of 
experience and by all of us at every moment 
of our life. On the contrary, it is only in 
moments of reflexion that they are realized to 

“Tie : lfcv'b" J? enta | 
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be present in our experience. Kant’s principles 
of the pure understanding, as Caird sees with his 
characteristic acumen, are not present “ to the 
ordinary empirical consciousness, any more than 
the principles of Grammar are present to every- 
one who can give expression to his ideas in 
language. The kind of consciousness to which 
such principles are present in their abstract 
form, and in which they are deliberately used 
as guides in the scientific investigation of 
phenomena, is a result of reflexion.” 1 

The elaborate details with which Hume’s 
position has been developed in contemporary 
thought, and the new ramifications of Hume’s 
theory of knowledge, as we have contended above, 
are due to a serious oversight which prevents 
contemporary thinkers from realizing the exact 
nature of the transition from Hume to Kant. 
The essence of this transition, we are rightly 
told by Green, consists in showing that “the 
philosophy based on the abstraction of feeling, 
in regard to morals no less than to nature, was 
with Hume played out, and that the next step 
forward in speculation could only be an effort 
to re-think the process of nature and human 
action from its true beginning in thought.” 2 

3 Ibid, p, 479. ^ /V 

2 Works, L, P. 371. 
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Green therefore recommends the study of Kant 
and Hegel to every student of philosophy who 
will care to take the “ step forward in specula- 
tion ” and to leave bejiind the pre-Kantian 
“ anachronistic systems.” Our age, however, 
heedless of the warning, and perhaps inspired 
by the ideal of an infinite progress, is restlessly 
seeking to take another forward step beyond 
the philosophy based on thought which is 
generally condemned as barren intellectualism. 
Thus the intuitionist and the voluntarist, the 
romanticist and the pragmatist, in spite of their 
internal differences, have presented a united 
front against the intellectualist. If, however, 
Kant’s reply to Hume be correct — and it is our 
firm belief that it is correct and final — then 
every theory of knowledge which begins with 
an initial repudiation of the competence of 
thought must represent a retrograde step in 
speculation. In analysing experience from 
'different standpoints and thus bringing together 
the logical implicates of experience, Kant, we 
are strongly of opinion, laid down once for 
all the general scheme of every intelligible 
discourse. The scheme has no doubt been 
developed by his followers on lines that were 
not clearly realised by Kant himself. But the 
general outline remains the same, and all 
subsequent developments have been of fhq 

89 
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nature of filling up details. A philosopher can 
surely claim the right to think in a different 
way from another ; but this claim for intellec- 
tual freedom cannot -exempt him from restric- 
tions which thought puts upon itself. These 
restrictions enter into the very essence of 
thought, and so every intelligible assertion 
must fall within the scheme. 

It will not be possible at this place to enter 
upon a detailed orientation of the manifold 
directions in which contemporary philosophy 
tends, almost in the spirit of Maimon, to under- 
rate the value of Kant’s reply to Hume. Nor 
is it necessary to expose the fallacies of Kant’s 
critics, such as Schopenhauer, Hutchison 
Stirling and others, after what has been 
already done by many able exponents of Kant’s 
philosophy. It is, however, unfortunate that, 
in spite of all that has been done in this 
direction, there is still a distinct tendency in 
contemporary philosophy to commit the same 
fallacy. Thus, for instance, James Ward would 
condemn all attempts at the deduction of the 
categories as unconvincing and worthless. Out 
of the innumerable grounds he offers for such 
a damaging and sweeping observation, we may 
briefly consider (1) his contentions against 
what he calls Kant’s Copernican position, and 
(2) his remark that any deduction is bound to 
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remain unsatisfactory and incomplete which is 
not preceded by a psychology from the over- 
individual standpoint. 

To begin with the .second point, Ward’s 
main argument seems to be that as all experi- 
ents are not self-conscious, it is first of all 
necessary to account for self-consciousness and 
thus solve the question of origin, before we 
may hope to understand the sense in which the 


categories are objectively valid. It is true, he 
admits, that the human perception, “ is, of 
course, for us the nearest, the highest and the 
clearest;” but, unfortunately, “epistemology 
has not merely started from the human level as 
it must, but it has tended to assume that this 
intellectual level is where knowledge itself 
begins.” 1 The result is that it has failed to see 
that there are successive stages in the advance 
from one level of experience to another, and 
that “ both reflexion and reasoning are the 
result of social intercourse,” so that each man 
by himself is not rational but “ humanity has 
achieved rationality,” 2 When this is clearly 
seen, the categories will appear to be “ the 
result of that reflective self-consciousness to 
which social intercourse first gives rise.” 3 But 

1 Mind, xxviii. 1919, p. 268. 

2 The Psychological Principles, p. 17. 

3 Ibid., p. 33. 
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neither Kant nor Locke “ realised how much 
what they called their •* own mind ’ was what it 
was in consequence of heredity, tradition and 
their social environment .” 1 The result is that 
Kant’s subjective deduction lacks the needful 
psychological basis, and in his objective deduc- 
tive he- has “ to content himself with showing 
barely as a matter of fact the connexion that 
exists between a priori — that is universal and 
necessary — knowledge and self-consciousness . . . 
It -was a true instinct, therefore, that led Kant to 
seek first to solve this question of origin. But 
for the reasons given he failed, and in stead 
of setting about providing himself with a 
genuine 1 transcendental psychology 5 he got lost 
in a maze of transcendental faculties supposed 
to be hidden in the depth of the individual 
soul; but, in fact, assumed chiefly because he 
saw no way of getting on without them .” 2 

Before commenting on Ward’s attempt to 
provide a 1 transcendental psychology ’ of the 
origin of the categories as a preliminary to the 
problem of their validity, we would like to 
remark that it is none of our purpose to defend 
or to attack the widely respected opinion that, 
as a matter of history, the self-conscious level 
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Has been attained at a particular stage of 
mental development of the psychological indivi- 
dual. The concept of evolution, which is the 
ruling conception of our age, has illumined 
many a dark corner of the different sciences, 
and there is no reason why philosophers should 
not be able to turn it to account in respect of 
their special purpose. If the nebular hypo- 
thesis of Laplace has been successful in 
mechanics, if the concept of evolution has made 
valuable contributions in geology at the hands 
of Lyell, if it has been successfully applied to 
biological phenomena by a large number of 
eminent scientists, such as Lamarck, St. Hilaire, 
Cuvier, Erasmus Darwin and Charles Darwin, 
there is apparently no reason why it should 
not yield equally valuable results in the field 
of psychology and the sister sciences, such 
as anthropology, sociology and social psycho- 
logy. And, in fact, the concept of develop- 
ment has been turned to profitable account in 
the study of mind, and the result may be 
perhaps summed up in the brief observa- 
tion of Prof. L. T. Hobhouse, namely, that 
“ the human mind, like the human body, is 
the outcome of a long and highly specialized 
evolution .” 1 " ; -\- 

1 Mind in Evolution, p, 359. 
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The confidence which the success of the 
evolutionary concept in different fields of 
knowledge has inspired in our psychologists 
may be seen from the /evolutionary remarks of 
Prof. W. McDougall — “If the behaviour and the 
emotions of the dog and the horse and the ape 
were as obscure to us as those of the bees, we 
should in spite of all morphological homologies, 
hesitate to accept the theory of the continuity 
of human with animal evolution. But, in face 
of the success, we cannot deny our continuity 
of nature with our humble relatives ; and the 
theory of evolution affords the best explanation 
of that continuity .” 1 It is recommended, there- 
fore, that the students of human nature should 
definitely abandon the notion that while each 
species of animal was “ endowed with such 
faculties and organs as seemed best to its 
Creator,” Man alone was “ endowed with 
Reason.” 

This picture of the place and function of 
man and Reason, howsoever humiliating for 
human dignity, need not be rejected on merely 
sentimental grounds. And in fact it has been 
accepted, with more or less reservations, by 
philosophers of all ages and countries. And 
though it is true that some idealists have been 

1 Outline of P&ychology. third edition, p, 129. 
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altogether uncompromising in their polemic 
against naturalism, there are not wanting even 
to this day philosophers of admitted merits 
who, while rejecting what they call the lower 
naturalism, would still agree with A.S. Pringle- 
Pat tison in holding that “ life and self-con- 
sciousness appear to emerge from antecedent 
conditions in which these distinctive qualities 
cannot be detected.” 1 Only, we should not 
insist on “ treating them as no more than the 
inorganic or non-rational phenomena which 
form their antecedents.” In other words, 
“ every evolutionary process must be read in 
the light of its last term.” 2 

This higher naturalism, as is well known, is 
representative of all the teleological expla- 
nations that have been offered from the time of 
Aristotle ; and though some philosophers, such 
as Bergson, would condemn teleology as an 
inverted mechanism, it still commands a wide 
reputation, especially with the idealists. And 
so far as self-consciousness is concerned, it has 
been recognised by no less an idealist than 
E. Caird that “ a social community of life is 
presupposed in our first consciousness of our- 
selves as individual persons.” 3 

1 The Idea of God, p. 93. 

2 Idid., p. 106. 

3 Critical Philosophy, II., p. 371. 
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Our difficulty in following the evolutionary 
genesis begins to be felt, however, when 
philosophers, not content with remarking that 
thought or reason is the last result of evolu- 
tionary process, go to the length of contending 
that the validity of rational knowledge has to 
be tested in the light of the genesis of reason. 
This contention amounts to saying that rea- 
soned knowledge of the genesis of reason 
cannot be true if that knowledge be not based 
upon a sound theory of genesis. But, in that 
case, how can we ever be sure of the soundness 
of a given genetic theory? If Kant, for 
instance, failed in proving the objective validity 
of the categories for the lack of a psychology of 
.* universal mind then it appears to be difficult 
to test the validity of such a psychology when 
it claims to give a true description of the 
different levels of experience. Are we then to 
accept a theory of the psychological genesis 
like the oracles of Delphi or the divine message 
from an oriental sanctuary ? 

It will perhaps be conceded that every 
theory of biological or psychological evolution 
need not necessarily be true, simply because 
it is an evolutionary theory. Such a theory 
may, like the biogenetic law of Haeckel accord- 
ing to which ontogeny repeats phylogehy, may 
exercise an enormous influence on popular 
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imagination. But in so far as it claims to "be 
true of facts, its truth-value is open to criticism. 
Such a rational scrutiny, however, would be 
impossible if we start? by questioning the 
validity of the categories or laws of thought. 
And, in fact, it is not at all difficult to show 
that all attempts to test the validity of thought 
on the basis of its genesis have been vitiated 
by the same fallacy of hysteron proteron which 
made Hume’s experiment a colossal failure. 
And if there is any moral which we can draw 
from Hume’s experiment, it is this that every 
attempt to criticise thought ab extra is futile. 

We need not stop here to show in detail 
how James Ward has taken for granted the 
objective -validity of those very categories in 
his elaborate theory of the development of the 
psychological individual, which he sought to 
criticise from the standpoint of psychology. 
We may only urge, reversing his remarks on 
the distinction between the psychological and 
the epistemological a priority, that that the 
knowledge of categories is not psychologically 
a priori , it is no concern of the epistemologist 
either to assert or to deny. They are at least 
epistemologically a priori in the sense that 
their validity has to be taken for granted by 
every systematic account of reality. In fact, how- 
ever, Ward appears sometimes to see this clearly, 
-v 
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when, lor instanee, he remarks that “ Kant 
rightly rejects all theories of the exclusively 
empirical (i.e., sentient') origin of concepts 
as naturalistic — ‘ a sort of generatio aequivoca ’ 
of pure reason .” 1 But he is prevented, pro- 
bably by his psychological bias created by a long 
training in the biological sciences, from working 
out to its legitimate consequences all that is 
implied in this valuable insight. The result is 
that he persists in believing that psychology 
can afford a sound foundation for epistemology. 

It may be useful to repeat here that nothing 
which has been so far said is meant to decide 
on the issue which divides the temporalist from 
the eternalist. That is, our contentions would 
be true even if we had not acqiesced in the 
uncompromising criticism of naturalism by such 
idealists, as Green, namely, that “ a natural 
history of self-consciousness, and of the concep- 
tions by which it makes the world its own, 
is impossible, ”•* Whether thought and its 
categories are eternal or not, it remains true 
that thought cannot be criticised ah extra. It 
has been no doubt argued by philosophers from 
Anaxagoras and Plato to the modern idealists 
that the ordering Nous which alone is endowed 
with spontaneous activity is the eternal intelli- 

^ A Study of. Kant, p. 54. 
jLGreen, Works, I, p. 263. 
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gence or reason. Even Descartes believed in 
the Platonic and Aristotelian conception of 
eternal reason, and thus supposed that thought 
essentially belonged to human soul apart from 
a body, so that nothing empirical could form 
the essence of mind. Similarly, idealists have 
inferred the reality of an Eternal Thought or 
Spirit from the undeniable fact that all things 
and all that is real, including history itself, are 
intelligible only in terms of thought. 

Our present concern, however, has been to 
show that even if it be granted that thought 
and self-consciousness have a history, yet, that 
history itself implies the universal validity of 
the conceptions of thought. And so far we 
may remark, agreeing with Bosanquet, that it 
is necessary “to shake off all bias and prejudice 
against special forms of appearance,” 1 for, 
“ all this is a mere distinction of dates of 
appearance.” 2 Our contentions will be clear if 
we remember that all our surmises about the 
past history of man, howsoever confirmed by 
biology and comparative psychology, do not help 
us in the least in getting rid of our present 
intellectual framework. Granted that the pre- 
human history of the world has, in the course 
of evolution and under the stress of an elan 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 318, 

2 Ibid., p. 322. 
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vital, or a space-time matrix, or, later on, 
through heredity, social environment and inter- 
subjective intercourse, produced man with his 
present highly complex conceptual framework. 
But does this bare knowledge that our intellect 
has had a past history help us to remove the 
inadequacies, if any, of our present knowledge 
as acquired through the intellect as it is now ? 
We cannot for example, help employing the 
categories of cause-effect, substance, etc., in the 
interpretation of the order of reality, despite 
the discovery that they have had a previous 
history. If our spectacles have come to 
assume a blue tint, it is impossible for us to 
see the world as not being blue. To put this 
more definitely, we must now think of the past 
history of the world in terms of our present 
thought. Hence, for us, things, for example, 
must have been causally connected in the 
different stages of the pre-human history of 
the world, and to know that this particular 
way of interpreting reality has been evolved 
in the course of time gives us no help what- 
soever to know the world except through the 
employment of the category of causality. 

The conclusion then seems to be inevitable 
that, to know the process by which our concep- 
tual mechanism has come to be what it is 
does hot solve the problem of our right to 
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our present intellectual interpretations. . In 
this regard too, Kant, we are inclined to believe, 
was led by a true instinct when he differentiated 
the transcendental deduction from the account 
of the origin of the concepts, and urged that 
the latter simply tells us how a conception has 
been acquired by experience and reflection on 
experience. Granted that the conceptual think- 
ing has been preceded by assimilation, repro- 
duction and association, and that it is the last 
result of a long process through which the 
presentational continuum has been gradually 
differentiated ; yet, this should not so blind us 
as to prevent our seeing that we have to think 
of the world process in terms of those categories 
which are implied in conceptual thinking. What 
the world could have been apart from the 
categories, it is now absolutely impossible for 
us to guess. 

Ward’s insistence on the prior claim of 
psychology is also at the root of what seems 
to be another misconception about the Kantian 
categories. Ward maintains, almost in the 
spirit of Avenarius, that the categories of 
substance and cause have not a logomorphic 
but an anthropomorphic origin ; they are not 
lo gical forms but subjective analogies . 1 This 

1 A Study of Kant, p, 87, See the development of 
this view by Mr. G. Galloway, in Mind, 1927, p. 527, 
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anthropomorphism is said to colour our whole 
view of the world. And then it is admitted 
that though there is something in the order of 
reality which corresponds to this anthropomor- 
phic interpretations, the analogy, it is said, can- 
not be strictly accurate. This account of the 
categories, in spite of its ingenuity, appears to 
involve a serious confusion of issues. The vital 
problem in respect of the place of the categories 
in our experience is, to put it in the form of the 
Kantian antithesis, is not one of fact but one of 
right. As a matter of fact, all our interpreta- 
tions may be in term of the categories, but to 
be told simply that they have their origin in 
the inherent anthropomorphic tendency of the 
interpreting mind is not to vindicate our right 
to such analogical interpretations. Because, it 
may be asked, by what right do we assume that 
in the real world there are substances, causes* 
etc., corresponding to our conceptions ? May 
not the conceptions which pervade our interpre- 
tations be purely subjective ideas having their 
origin either in the tendency of imagination 
as Hume said, or in the anthropomorphic 
tendency as Ward would have it ? 1 Indeed, this 

1 It is interesting to note that Ward's account of 
causality is one of the alternative views which Hume 
rejects as unsatisfactory. See Treatise, Bk. I, Part III. 
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problem, on a satisfactory solution of which 
depends the very possibility of knowledge 
cannot be confounded with the psychological 
problem which presupposes, but does not vin- 
dicate, that possibility. The wide acceptance 
which is commanded by this theory of the origin 
of the categories is perhaps due to the firm 
grip of the commonsense unrefiective dualistic 
standpoint upon even a relentless critic of 
dualism. In fact, the theory is a subtler form 
through which the naive dualistic belief ex- 
presses itself; but then it must commit a 
philosopher to some form of the representative 
theory of knowledge which would be hardly 
acceptable in its direct form. For, how can an 
interpretation be known to be anthropomorphic 
except on the presupposition that we already 
know the world as the result of a different 
interpretation? We can never ascertain whether 
something corresponds to the analogical 
interpretation while that thing is unknowable 
except through the interpretation. Because 
correspondence implies comparison, and no 
comparison is possible in respect of things one of 
which is to be known in a way different from 
that in which the other is known. This, we 
believe, is one of the permanent services which 
Berkeley has rendered to the theory of knowledge, 
and the contention of the contemporary realists 
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for a theory of epistemological monism show s 
an appreciation of his service. 

The categories, therefore, are not psycholo- 
gical habits, nor are they mere anthropomorphic 
tendencies. They are, on the contrary, the 
modes or forms in which thought seeks to 
satisfy its nisus to the systematic unity. In 
this sense, they may also be called the trans- 
cendental conditions of knowledge, much as the 
law of contradiction is the transcendental 
condition of judgments. Hence, again, they 
are not inductive generalisations, for, in fact, 
generalisations presuppose their validity. They 
are, again , 1 independent of experience,’ not in 
the sense that we could ever know them to be 
self-evident before their application to special 
cases. It is only when we look back at our 
own procedure that it is realised that we have 
presupposed their validity in interpreting or 
reinterpreting knowledge which was, at the 
beginning, unsystematized and incoherent. 

For the reasons given above, we find it 
difficult to agree with such critics of Kant as 
have urged from the time of Maimon and of 
Hutchison Stirling that “ the whole elaborate 
apparatus of the Critical Philosophy, so far 
from showing that he (Hume) is wrong, has 
shown that he is right .” 1 If we mean 

1 Stout, Mind & Matter, p, 190, 
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by the phenomenal world only the world 
as we know it, and further if the manifold 
of particulars be understood in the sense 
of conflicting and inconsistent data which 
provide the starting-point of reflection, then, 
Hume was profoundly wrong in thinking that 
the validity of the ‘ philosophical relations ’ 
was derived from repeated observations of 
particular cases. As Mr. Stout himself admits, 
“ they cannot themselves be known by inference 
from experience, as e.g., it is known that fire 
burns or water drowns. They must be 
primarily evident.” It is true that their self- 
evidence, as we have frequently urged, could 
not be recognised if we had never made an 
inference from experience ; and in this sense, 
there can be “ no ground of induction separately 
ascertained, or postulated, independently of the 
inductive process itself.” But it is equally true 
that no inductive process could ever be valid 
if the validity of the postulates of induction 
had themselves to be justified by induction. 

That these postulates cannot be derived 
inductively from the piecemeal observation of 
facts has been admitted from the days of Mill. 
Even if the result of such observations be 
something higher than the mental habits of 
expectation to which Hume reduced all laws of 
nature, it cannot surely rise superior tp the 
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so-called empirical rules. But this admission, 
as Hume saw with the critical eye of a genuine 
thinker, would involve us in a circle. And, 
apart from Hume’s remark, Locke’s playing 
fast and loose with the words ‘derivation ’ and 
‘suggestion’ are still fresh in the memory of 
every student of philosophy. Indeed, the im- 
possibility of an empirical derivation of this 
supreme logical presupposition of knowledge 
ought no more to be an open question after 
the instructive hysteron proteron which vitiated 
the theories of philosophers from Locke to 
Mill 

So far our conclusion is that the systematic 
unity which belongs to Nature is not known 
through observation. That which regulates 
observation and experiment cannot be itself 
the result of observation. The only answer 
then, as to the source of this belief, was given 
by Kant when he said that our Understanding 
is the source of all combinations. The reason 
why this position is not more widely recognised 
is the erroneous implication that, to admit 
the derivation of the natural structure from 
the thinking mind is to admit that our 
minds literally construct 5 the world of things 
which is evidently a very absurd position. 
Against this it has been rightly maintained 
that it is only imagination which is construe- 
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tire 1 ; the world of objects, on the contrary, is 
different from imaginary constructions like the 
worlds of mythology and fairy-tales. But the 
fact is that Understanding is not imagination 
which is perfectly free in its creative activity. 
Understanding has its own inherent laws which 
are organic to it, and which it can no more 
violate than water can refuse to flow down- 
wards. In a sense, all that we discover 
in Nature through intellectual construction 
is already there, though it is not given to sense. 
At the purely sense-level, the world does 
not reveal itself — this is all that is meant by 
the assertion that our Understanding is the 
source of Nature. To put this in another form, 
Nature which is there, independent of our mind 
and our knowledge, reveals herself to us only 
in so far as we interpret, in the light of 
intellectual ideals, what is presented to the 
ordinary consciousness. As this ordinary un- 
' • reflective view of the world does not satisfy our 
intellectual aspirations, we have to set this 
imperfectly ordered world to a perfect order. 
In thus being ordered, the real world is not 
distorted, nor does it come into existence for the 
first time. Those are then perfectly right who 

1 This is one of the main arguments of Mr. H. A. 
Prichard in his “ Kant’s Theory of Knowledge” 
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insist tliat knowledge presupposes the existence 
of objects or that the objects predate and 
postdate knowledge. This has never been 
denied by true idealism. The contention of the 
idealist is surely based on a surer foundation, 
which is that even if the world had existed 
eternally, that would not explain how it would ^ 

exist for us. So far as the independent exis- f 

tence of the external world is concerned, Green, 
for instance, as we have already seen, is quite 
unambiguous in condemning the view according 
to which the world is dependent upon the 
human mind that comes into existence at a 
particular period of time. 

We, then, agree so far with such acute 
critics of idealism as have insisted that “ no 
sophistry can permanently obscure our percep- 
tion that the real must be given ” 1 But to 
insist further that “thought only describes 
what it finds ”, or that judgments of existence 
“must be originally made in virtue of some f 

immediate assurance, some immediate datum j 

of experience,” is to court misunderstanding. :| 

No one who looks appreciatively at the vast | 

intellectual labour which has preceded the I 

discovery of what we now regard as truisms,— i 

e.g., the sun is the centre of the solar system, 

1 A Sdh, Hegelianism and Personality, p. 725. 
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the earth is like a globe,— can seriously degrade 
the function of thought to describing what 
is given to immediate experience. If it be 
admitted that Hegel was essentially right in 
accepting “self-consciousness as the ultimate 
category of thought,” 1 and similarly, if it is 
conceded that “ we may truly speak of the 
categories as realised in nature, just as we speak, 
in a wider way, of the world as the realisation 
or manifestation of reason,” 2 then, the insistence 
on the claim of immediate experience to reveal 
such a reason-constructed nature loses all its 
meaning. That is, the admission that the world 
has the lineaments of a logical structure is fatal 
to the pretensions of immediate experience. 

Hence, the question that at once suggests 
itself here is : how do we know that the world is 
rational or a systematic whole ? Is it a mere 
dogmatic belief that is at the basis of science, 
in spite of the scientist’s professed repugnance 
to dogma? When the logical structure of 
nature is accepted, it appears to be necessary 
to enquire into the logical basis of this belief, 
or, to put it in the Kantian form, the possibility 
of nature. It is not enough to say with the 
critics of rationalism, such as A. N. Whitehead* 

1 Ibid., p. 194. 

2 Ibid., p. 131. 
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that nature is a systematic whole, though it is 
self-contained for thought. We must raise here, 
as elsewhere, the question of evidence. And 
it is just here that the insight of the critics 
seems to be anything but clear. It will not do 
simply to insist that “ the world gives evidence 
of being constructed on a rational plan.” 1 

Similarly, when Ward admits that nobody 
would object to the view that the synthetic 
principles of the understanding “ are a sine 
qua non of systematic experience,” 2 we must 
raise the same question of evidence. Now, we 
do not deny that there is an appearance of 
intellectual perversity about the assertion that 
understanding is itself the source of the laws of 
nature. But what is apparently absurd may 
not necessarily be so in reality. The only 
evidence which is possible from the nature of 
the case is to be found in the nature of thought 
itself. No laws of nature could have revealed 
themselves to the scientist, if he had not tried 
to remove the anomalies of sense-experience or 
the incongruities of common sense ; that is, if he 
had not assumed that nature, in spite of these 
apparent anomalies and incongruities, is in her 
ultimate nature, a systematic unity. And this 
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assumption which is tantamount to the belief 
that there are laws in nature, notwithstanding 
the apparently capricious course of natural 
events, is ingrained in the nature of thought. 
“ Knowledge.” it has been, therefore, rightly 
observed, “ does not merely find and accept ; 
from the very beginning it modifies and con- 
structs. You would not set to know, if given 
ideas and appearances satisfied you. You 
would never proceed to infer, if your data were 
satisfactory as the stand .” 1 

It may perhaps help to elucidate the point 
under discussion, if we consider the reason 
underlying the difference of appearance and 
reality in natural things. The sensibly given 
size of the sun is equal to the real size of a 
plate ; yet, one is considered to be real and the 
other merely apparent, not because one is 
presented while the other is not presented in 
immediate experience. But the reason why the 
sensible size is still rejected is that the assump- 
tion of its being real would be inconsistent with 
the large number of judgments which have 
been already granted to be judgments about 
real existence. To put this from the other side, 
if we had not divided the things into their real 
and apparent nature, it would be necessary to 

1 J3osanquet, Implication, p. 132, 
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remain satisfied with contradictory predicates. 
But this is impossible, for, as we have seen 
above, every assertion implies that nothing 
which contradicts itself can be thought to be 
a real thing. “ The Law of Identity,” it has 
been very rightly remarked, “ is the condition 
of there being any thought at all, and of there 
being any thing at all .” 1 A thing must at 
least be a unity, and this necessity is just 
the logical necessity arising out of the nature 
of our thought. “ A thing,” to quote Nettleship 
once more, “ we are told, is the sum of its 
properties; at any rate it is the unity of 
a certain manifold. Now the condition of any- 
thing being a unity is that its elements should 
be compatible or consistent with one another ; 
and following this out, we come to the much 
disputed principle that conceivability, i.e., the 
capacity of being held together as a unity of 
elements, is a test of truth.— that the true is 
the conceivable .” 2 

5 Nettleship, Philosophical Remains, p. 178, 

2 Ibid,, p. 176. 
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Thought as the Source of Nature 

In the last two chapters an attempt has f^ d en p c h 0 ilo . 
been made to remove some of the difficulties ®°p^ a 
that are still felt about the nature and validity common 
of the first principles of knowledge. If our 
contentions are so far right, then it follows that 
the world, whatever it may be found to be in 
details, is a systematic unity, and this in spite 
of the evident contradictions existing in know- 
ledge at a particular stage of its development. 

This knowledge or belief that the world, in its 
ultimate nature, is a unity, we have further 
contended, is not derived inductively, for, the 
processes of observation and experiment pre- 
suppose the validity of this belief. The ulti- 
mate source of the belief is to be found in ^ 

thought’s nisus to the whole, and the truth of | 

this position is not affected by the admission j 

that thought is the last result of the cosmic 
evolution. This is all that we mean by the & 
priori knowledge of the world. j 

In view of the strong opposition, if not hos- i 

tility, which any theory of a priori knowledge j 

2« . ' .. j 

32 ■ \ 
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is sure to arouse in the minds of many eminent 
thinkers who have rightly insisted on the need 
of philosophy abandoning the ‘ high a priori 
road,’ and keeping pace with the developments 
of modern science, it is, however, necessary to 
show that science, despite its horror of specula- 
tive philosophy, has its source in that very 
intellectual nisus which gives birth to philoso- 
phy. If this is not realised by all, the reason 
is to be found in what may be called a sort of 
transcendental blindness to the presence of the 
a priori factors in all knowledge and all intelli- 
gible experience, that is, blindness in regard 
to the principles of one’s own procedure. 
When, however, it is clearly seen that there can 
be no reasoned knowledge which does not pre- 
suppose the principles of reason, however un- 
conscious one may be of their presence, the 
Kantian position that understanding is the 
Source of the laws of nature will be shorn of 
its apparent paradox. 

We have already tried to justify the Kantian 
position by drawing out the implications of the 
contentions of those philosophers who have 
conceded that the world, in its ultimate charac- 
ter, is a unity, or, what is the same thing in 
different words, the world is rational. This 
concession, we have shown, cannot be separated 
from the further admission that the world has 
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its source in the a priori forms of thought. It 
is now necessary to consider the contentions of 
those who, inspired by the phenomenal success 
of the experimental method of science, have 
come to deny altogether that the world is a 
unity at all. The world, according to them, is, 
even in its ultimate character, an aggregate of 
contingent elements which defy all attempts at 
systematization or co-ordination. Nature, at 
least, when regarded in the light of recent 
scientific investigations, does not show, it is 
held, any sign of being a harmonious and 
coherent unity. 

It is no doubt true that even the Principle of 
Causality which has so long been regarded as 
the basis of science has melted away under the 
progressive analysis of science. The contrast 
of the modern science without the principle of 
causality with the classical science based on the 
universal validity of the causal principle is 
clearly indicated in a recent article. Professor 
Max Planck summarizes his explanations of the 
contrast with the remark that “ while in the 
world of sense the prediction of an event is 
always affected by something of an uncertainty, 
in the physicist’s world-picture all events follow 
certain definable laws : they are strictly deter- 
mined causally. In classical theory, without 
much bothering about this uncertainty, attention 
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was concentrated on the elaboration of the 
causal view of what is going on in the ideal 
world-picture. That is how it has achieved its 
great successes, , , . In view of these successes, 
reasonable hope prevailed that the world- 
picture of classical physics would on the whole 
be equal to its task, and the uncertainties 
remaining after the transfer into and from the 
world of the senses would lose their importance 
as experimental methods improved in refine- 
ment. But with one stroke this hope has for 
all time been destroyed by the appearance of 
the elementary quantum of action ,” 1 

Before the contrast of the modern with the 
classical science is examined, it may be useful 
to begin with a few comments on the general 
method of scientific enquiry. The method of 
science and its source in the intellectual urge 
for unification of knowledge have been ex- 
plained in a general way in tlie last chapter. 
But the sharp distinction which is still drawn 
between the experimental method of science 
and the speculative method of philosophy, and 
the exaggerated notion of the contrast of the 
inductive method with the a priori method, 
require a few more comments on the method of 

1 The Proceedings of the Physical Society > Vol. 44, 
Part 5, No. 245 , p, 533. 
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science. This exaggerated notion of the dis- 
tinction is entertained, not simply by scientists, 
but even by philosophers of eminence. Mr. B, 
Russell, for instance, whose critical genius is as 
much manifested in mathematics as in philoso- 
phy, observes that the assumption of a universe 
forming a single harmonious system is opposed 
to the inductive and scientific temper of our age 
inasmuch as science brooks no a prior ism. 1 

We have already noted 2 Mr. Russell’s re- 
luctant homage to the coherence theory. And 
it is now necessary to add here that he appears 
to attach too much importance to the scientist’s 
analysis of the scientific method, when he dis- 
tinguishes it sharply from the a priori method. 
But here, we think, the importance of Mr. 
H. W. 33. Joseph’s remarks cannot be alto- 
gether ignored. “ Those who did most to 
advance the sciences”, he remarks, “ had not 
the need or inclination to pause and analyse 
the arguments which they were so successfully 
building up .... It is no more necessary that 
a great scientific genius should be able to give 
a correct account of the methods he uses than 
that a great artist should be able to expound 
the philosophy of art ,* those can often do things 

1 The Problems of Philosophy, p. 226, 

21 Supra, p. 156, 
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best who are quite unable to explain how they 
do them .” 1 

It is no doubt true that the experimental 
method has been historically opposed to the 
so-called a priori method of the philosophers. 
But Bacon, the protagonist of the purely ex- 
perimental method, it is generally admitted 
now, was mistaken in thinking that science can 
entirely do away with presuppositions. It is 
true that his predictions about the future 
triumphs of modern science have since been 
fulfilled ; but the achievements of science have 
not been due to the experimental method as he 
understood it. An exclusive emphasis on the 
experimental method, strictly speaking, can give 
no knowledge, as is clearly illustrated by the 
sensationalists philosophy of Bacon’s followers. 
In fact, the scientist does not simply register 
facts passively ; he has to select and idealise 
them, and in this process of selection, he is 
guided by the ideal of a whole. The ideal of 
a Nature as a systematic unity which regulates 
all the investigations of the scientist and which 
ultimately decides between a good and a bad 
experiment is just that presupposition which 
Bacon, in his just zeal against the false 
priorism of the previous philosophers, failed to 
notice. “ Can we not be content ”, asks Mr. 

1 Introduction to Logic, p. 394. 
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Poineatr ^, 1 “ with just the bare experiment ? ” 
And then he answers himself : “ No, that is 
impossible ; it would be to mistake utterly the 
true nature of science. The scientist must set 
in order. Science is built up with facts as a 
house is with stones. But a collection of facts 
is no more a science than a heap of stones is a 
house,” And then almost in an anti-Baconian 
strain, he remarks that “ the bare facts then 
would not be enough for us, and that is why we 
must have science ordered, or rather organised. 
It is often said experiments must be made 
without a preconceived idea. That is impossible.” 

The fact is that the rational implicates of 
experience cannot be denied by science inas- 
much as it aims at a coherent knowledge of the 
world. And the assumption that the world is 
coherent is in no way opposed to the inductive 
spirit of modern science. It is true, the scientist 
cannot accept any proposition without proof ; 
but neither can he assume that the experimental 
proof is the only reliable proof, with Hume’s 
warning staring him in the face. To deify the 
experimental method is to despair of knowledge. 
Should we not then agree with Kant that it is 
not possible to furnish an inductive proof of the 
belief that the universe forms a single harmoni- 
ous system, yet it is transcendentally proved in 

1 The Foundation of Science, p. 127. 
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SO : far as it is the most fundamental logical 
implicate of experience? Does ff n0 ° ° 
further that in this respect Kants opinion sti 
holds good that though all knowledge begi 
with experience, vet it is not on that accoun 

derived from experience ? 

Kant’s celebrated formula has, however, 
been accepted by those contemporary thinkers 
who admit that thought has a general character 
which is not empirically derived. Mathematical 
conclusions, it is said, flow from the general 
character of thinking and are independent of 
sense-perception. But, it is then added though 
all abstract and logical thinking which deals 
with universal is a priori , yet it by no means 
follows from this admission that thought has 

a constitutive function in connection with the 
specific relatedness of things in the spatio-tem- 
poral world. The implication of this position 
evidently is that the world of thought and the 
world of things are entirely different from one 
another, so that the truth of a geometrical 
inference, for example, is not affected by the 
possibility that there are no such figures m 
nature nor by the conclusion that the space of 
“Stefs non-Euclidean. Sow, such remarks 
inevitably remind one of Locke’s treatment of 
mathematics which is too well-known to need 
nhnvation. It is, however, important to re- 
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member that Locke, in thus sundering the 
science of “ eetypes” from that of “ archetypes” 
never realized the complicated nature of. the 
really important question of the objective vali- 
dity of mathematical conclusions. Whether 
space be Euclidean or not, mathematics has to 
proceed a priori, and yet its conclusions are not 
merely imaginary constructions but are objec- 
tively valid. The non-Euclidean space is as 
much revealed through conceptual construction 
as any other type of reality. Have we not here 
a clear instance, as Kant saw long ago, of 
thought prescribing laws to Nature ? 

That science does not simply accumulate facts 
that are presented to immediate experience, on 
the contrary, the real clue to its success is to be 
found in its power to frame theories for which 
the sense-presented facts are only the indispens- 
able starting-point, has been clearly seen, not 
only by such philosophers as Comte, Lotze and 
the idealists in general ; but the same truth is 
suggested by many remarks of men of science 
who are still engaged in the work of reconstruc- 
tion of the world of matter. “Scientific dis- 
covery,” in the words of one of the most eminent 
scientists of our ■ age, “ is like the fitting 
together of the pieces of a great jig-saw puzzle; 
a revolution of science does not mean that the 
pieces already arranged and interlocked have 
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to be dispersed ; it means that in fitting on fresh 
pieces we have had to revise our impression of 
what the puzzle-picture is going to be like. 
The revolutions of thought as to the final 
picture do not cause the scientist to lose faith 
in his handiwork, for he is aware that the com- 
pleted portion is growing steadily. Amid all 
our faulty attempts at expression the kernel of 
scientific truth steadily grows ; and of this truth 
it may be said — The more it changes, the more 
it remains the same thing .” 1 

It is clearly suggested by such remarks that 
science cannot abandon the belief that there is 
such a thing as a “final picture ” towards which 
“ the completed portion is growing steadily,” 
and that the phrase “ fuller realisation of the 
world” is not without meaning even for scien- 
tists. And this belief, it must be then admitted, 
is not empirically derived from scientific obser- 
vation or experiment. We may be allowed 
here to cite a few observations we made more 
than a decade ago on the need of what Sir A. S. 
Eddington has aptly called the fitting together 
of the pieces. “ Man, when called on to pene- 
trate into the nature of Reality, is puzzled at 

1 Sir A. S. Eddington, The Nature of the Physical 
World, p. 352. His remarks have been considerably 
abridged. 
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the impregnable frontiers which bear the marks 
of innumerable knocks left by a struggling 
humanity on its onward march, and seem to 
mock at the fresh assaults of a new intruder. 
Nothing daunted by this, and inspired by an 
indomitable confidence in his own power and 
resources, man joins the struggle afresh and 
cheers himself up by interpreting the past 
failures as the pillars of a future success. Thus 
the growth of knowledge assumes a rhythmic 
appearance jagged by the marks of action and 
reaction. 

“In this process of action and reaction 
through which knowledge struggles for self- 
expression, a new discovery is like a turn of 
the kaleidoscope which introduces a perfectly 
strange scene by forcing the old materials into 
a new organisation and thus subverting the 
relations that gave the previous scene its indivi- 
duality. So a really new theory is always a 
signal for reorganising the long-established 
beliefs in all spheres of life, intellectual, moral 
and religious. This need for reorganisation, — to 
confine ourselves to the discoveries of the Physi- 
cal Sciences — was once felt about the beginning 
of what is called the modern period in the intel- 
lectual development of Europe, when Tycho 
Brahe placed the sun in the centre of the 
planetary. system,. Copernicus placed the earth 
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among the planets, and new truths about the 
forms of the planetary orbits and the motion of 
the earth were revealed by Kepler and Galileo. 
The new cosmology was completed by Newton 
by means of his theory of universal attraction. 
In face of this world-picture man’s religious and 
ethical consciousness had to be reconciled with 
his intellectual ideal. Science and Philosophy, 
Ethics and Religion entered into a fraternity in 
the work of reconstruction. The Newtonian 
conception of the world received a further 
enrichment, by a series of important truths 
which were discovered towards the end of the 
eighteenth century by the investigations of 
Lavoisier, Priestley, Ingenliouss and others, and 
which were completed about the middle of the 
nineteenth century by the discovery of the famous 
law of Robert Mayer. These discoveries once 
more necessitated a reconciliation between the 
demands of our practical consciousness and the 
scientific conception of the world, and compelled 
thinkers to see if the foundations upon which 
the speculative philosophy of religion was 
based were not ultimately identical with those 
of the world-picture which was arrived at by 
the scientific method. 

Our century is 'witnessing another radical 
change in our outlook, and feeling the need of 
another new reorganisation. The source of this 
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new call may be primarily traced to the inves- 
tigations of Einstein and Minkowski. The 
deductions that follow from their researches 
mean almost a death-signal to the accepted 
scientific conception of the world, and have given 
such a violent shock to its foundations that the 
stupendous Newtonian super-structure has been 
already made too shaky not to tumble down in 
the near future .” 1 

Since these lines were written, our prediction 
has come to be true, for, the Newtonian struc- 
ture has finally tumbled down owing to the 
tremendous shock it received from scientists 
such as Heisenberg, Dirac and Schrodinger. 
We are not concerned here with the details of 
the experiments which have led to the downfall 
of the Newtonian structure. What is of funda- 
mental importance for us is to analyse the 
ultimate forces at work in these rises and falls 
of scientific structures. These ultimate forces, 
as we have frequently suggested, are the 
organising, synthesising or ordering forces which 
are imbedded in thought. A new theory, as we 
have said above, is a signal for reorganisation, 
and a new discovery is analogous to a new turn 

1 The Present Relation between Philosophy and 
Science, m article in The Educational RePfew, for Dec, 
1921. . U; 
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o£ the kaleidoscope. The success of a theory 
depends on its capacity for ordering the mater- 
fall, and so a new theory is horn of the 
inefficiency of the old to harmonise new ">»<*«£ 
with what hare been already united by 

111 This may be illustrated by reference to any 
theory of science. Wh, did the warm-theory 
of light supplant the corpusculai th y ■ 
reason why it did so was the same which led to 
substitution of the theory of electricity as nuc to 
of strain in the aether in place of the old flu 
theory, or, which led to the replacement of the 
world of three dimensions by the our- 
comples of modern science. That is the reason 
is that the new theories can unify better th. 
the old. Einstein’s theory of relativity is 
victorious, because it can, e.g., unify inertia and 
gravitation, or FitzGerald contraction and the 
variation of mass with velocity, better than the 
Newtonian laws of motion. Similarly, the new 
quantum theory of Heisenberg has replaced the 
old quantum theory because it can unify those 
phenomena that were explained by the older 
quantum laws, with other phenomena that they 

could not explain. . 

With these preliminary remarks on the 
method of science, we may now profitably come 
to a closer grip with modern physics with its 
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tendency to undermine the principle o£ causa- 
tion. Now, the doctrine of contingency, as is 
well known, is at least as old as the time of 
Secretan and Ravaisson who infused into 
modern French philosophy the spirit of Kant’s 
doctrine of the primacy of practical reason, and 
sought to criticise the claims of intellect from 
the standpoint of will and feeling. And so far 
as science is concerned, the doctrine may be 
traced back to the severe and damaging criticism 
which the mechanical theory received at the 
hands of a number of eminent scientists headed 
by Earnst Mach. Thus, philosophers and 
scientists alike, in their zeal against the mecha- 
nical theory, started that important campaign 
against the Principle of Causality which, during 
the interval of about half a century, has inten- 
sified into an organised hostility, built the 
quantum theory of modern physics and led to 
the discovery of the Principle of Indeterminacy. 

If the Principle of Indeterminacy was to be 
finally built on the ashes of the Principles of 
Causality, it appears to be a cruel irony of fate 
l\"] ' .’that Kant should have ever been awakened 
from his ‘ dogmatic slumber ’ by Hume who 
threatened to destroy science by his fatal attack 

| on the causal principle. For, despite all the 

( labour spent by Kant on his transcendental 

' deduction of the categories, the subsequent 
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developments of science tend to show the subs- 
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theTami time satisfying man's desire to seek 
™ es behM the irregular courses of events, 
kat is the laws of nature, in ultimate analysis 
T w uniformities of averages that conceal 
Th! extremely lawless and uncertain behaviours 
Of the atoms, electrons or quanta. 

These contentions of modern suu ‘ 

obviously parallel to those of Mach and Pet- 

zoldt, or, again, of Avenanus, Bergson ^ and 
Ward It is not our present concern to estimate 
the general value of these scientific and philoso- 
phical criticisms of the machanical theory as a 

universal principle of explanation, lx may be 
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true tliat the category of cause is after all a 
defective category and that its defect cannot be 
removed till it is re-interpreted in the light of a 
higher category. But the doctrine of contin- 
gency does not attack the category of cause 
from this standpoint at all. It seeks, on the 
contrary, to question the wisdom of applying 
the category of cause to any real events at all ; 
and thus, in stead of saying that it is a 
defective category, the doctrine of contingency 
would question whether it is a category at all. 

So the problem we must raise here is Can we 
attach any intelligible sense to the term ‘ world ’ 
or ‘nature’ when the causal principle is sup- 
posed to be a mere fiction of imagination having 
nothing corresponding to it in the world ? 

We may restrict the problem and consider The p r in 
how far the causal principle can be dispensed ?m P p?kjt s ’ 
with in giving an intelligible description of the ^contra- 
material world. According to our previous diction - 
explanations of the principles of knowledge, the 
categories of unity and causality are indispens- 
able for any knowledge which claims to be true. 

The denial of their validity does not simply 
lead to a different construction of Nature ; it 
rather makes every construction unintelligible, 
for, as we shall try to show below, it is 
ultimately a contradiction in terms. But can 
there be any description of natural events or 
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entities which does not presuppose the validity 
of the law of contradiction ? The quantum 
theory, lor instance, cannot be true if the 
classical theory claims to be equally true. Or, 
to take a more specific example, Niels Bohr’s 
theory of atom according to which the atom is 
a kind of solar system with the electrons 
revolving round the central proton has broken 
down, because it was found inconsistent with 
the classification of the spectral lines. That is, 
Bohr’s model of the atom was successful so long 
as it could unify the results of experiments on 
the various spectral lines; but it had to be 
abandoned when it was found that, beyond 
certain points, there was no correspondence 
between the series of lines in the spectra and 
the orbit jumps of the electrons. Again, the 
old atomic theory had been abandoned because 
it was found inconsistent with the famous 
experiments on electricity, particularly those of 
Butherford which finally led to the replace- 
ment of the old theory by the solar-system 
theory of Bohr. Thus, the different theories 
which have made their appearance from the end 
of the last century down to the present day, 
including the most recent theories of Dirac and 
Schrodinger, have arisen out of the same need 
to unify or harmonise the results of varied ex- 
periments. 
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If then it be admitted that the rises and The views 
falls of the theories, as we have suggested sts on the 
above, are due to their success or failure stated 
respectively in unifying experimental results, sciencs - 
we can easily see the bearing of this admission 
on the confidence with which our physicists are 
seeking to replace the principle of causality by 
what is called the principle of indeterminacy of 
the new quantum theory. Now the first point 
to be noted here is the dissatisfaction and 
annoyance which even the scientists have 
evinced at the arrogant claims of the quantum 
theory. When Einstein asks in his message on 
the Newton Centenary for the power to restore 
unison between physical reality and strict 
causality, it is not, we believe, a mere senti- 
mental regard for Newton’s memory which 
dictates the prayer. Similarly, when such an 
eminent scientist as Eddington, in spite of his 
emphatic assertion that physics is no longer 
pledged to a scheme of deterministic law, yet 
concedes that “the quantum laws for indi- 
viduals are not incompatible with causality " l 
or that scientists must “ look forward to an 
ultimate reconstruction of our conceptions of 
the physical world which will embrace both 
the classical laws and the quantum laws in 

• ■ , 

1 The Nature of the Physical World f p* 303 * 
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harmonious association,” 1 such concessions 
are not to be ascribed to the speculative 
tendencies of a scientist who ought to have 
known his business. Such remarks, we believe, 
are prompted by what we have called thought’s 
nisus toward the whole. The ideal of a 
harmonious whole which regulates and in- 
spires co-ordination of the stray results of 
experiments militates against the apparently 
fascinating stories of the quantum theory 
which, in the prophetic words of Edding- 
ton, is perhaps doomed to fall in the next 
thirty years having served its turn like the 
previous theories of Euclid, Ptolemy and 
Newton. 

We are told, however, that notwithstanding 


the distance between the world-picture of clas- 



sical physics and that of quantum physics, the 
latter is governed by the same rigorous deter- 
minism which ruled the former. But Prof. Max 
Planck, in the article already referred to where 
he gives a clear idea of the strong and the weak 
points of the determinist and the indeterminist 
among the scientists, thinks that the law of 
causality, in ultimate analysis, “ is neither right 
nor wrong, it can be neither generally proved nor 
generally disproved.” It is only a “heuristic 


M 


1 Ibid., p. 195. 
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principle,” a most valuable signpost “ to guide 
us in the motley confusion of events and 
to show us the direction in which scientific 
research must advance in order to attain 
fruitful results.” 

It is interesting to note the Kantian spirit 
in which Prof. Planck distinguishes between 
what Kant would call the ideas of reason that 
are only heuristic, not ostensive, and the cate- 
gories of understanding; and Prof. Planck’s 
assumption of “ an ideal mind ” whose predic- 
tions would be absolutely accurate is, again, 
parallel to Kant’s conception of the asymptotical 
relation in which the empirical use of the reason 
stands to the principles of homogeneity, of 
specification, and of continuity. 'This means 
that though the material world is in reality a 
unified system, yet it is only an ideal for us, 
and it is bound to remain a mere ideal because 
u man with his senses and his measuring- 
instruments is a part of nature.” It follows 
then that the world, even from the standpoint 
of quantum physics, is in reality a system, 
though this cannot be realised in human 
knowledge. If this be the outcome of the 
recent developments in science, then it is time 
that the claim of the law of indeterminacy 
to the rank of a law of nature should be 
definitely rejected, for, nature is in reality 
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uniform ; it is only our knowledge that is defec- 
tive . 1 : 

The problem which we would like to raise in 
connection with the principle of indeterminacy 
is not, however, exactly of this nature. Our 
problem relates, not to the ideal of knowledge, 
but to human knowledge as it is at a given 
stage of development, and we would like to ask 
whether the categories of unity and causality 
are not implicit in the latter. Is it possible to 
attach an intelligible meaning to a reality which 
claims to be entirely indeterminable by the 
concepts of causality and unity ? Is it not 
necessary for every object of thought, no matter 
what it is in details, to be something that can 
be identified as this as distinct from that ? 
This identification would certainly be impossible 

i This distinction between human knowledge and 
the systematic reality has given rise to a sort of mystic 
tendency in many of our scientists, such as Eddington, 
and Prof. Planck has been evidently influenced by it. 
The devotion to science, for him, is a matter of faith. 
But this tendency, we believe, is entirely gratuitous for 
science, because it is not true that the conception of a 
systematic world is a mere matter of faith which eludes 
logical thinking. It is rather the only ideal of thought ; 
and inasmuch as it is thought’s own ideal, it is mis- 
leading to suppose that “ this faith can be forced upon 
nobody." Nobody who has the power of clear thinking 
can repudiate the law of thought, for even such a 
repudiation presupposes the validity of the law, and 
so the ideal need not be forced upon anybody at all. 
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if, for instance, the electrons, the waves, or the 
quanta had no determinate behaviours following 
from their respective natures. It is only 
through these determinate behaviours, again, 
that one can be distinguished from the rest. 
Thus identification and differentiation lie at 
the very basis of intelligible assertions ; and 
inasmuch as the electrons, the wave functions, 
the action-units of the four-dimensional world, 
X-rays and gamma rays are all definable 
objects of thought, they must be capable of 
being identified and differentiated. And this 
means that their respective behaviours follow 
from their respective natures; in other words, 
unity and causality enter into their innermost 
being, and each is a unity-in-difference. 

This simple truth is made obscure when the 
belief is entertained that the new quantum 
theory has discovered the real nature of the 
material world by abandoning the mechanical 
theory, or that the indefinable oscillating entity 
of the wave-theory of matter gives a truer 
version of matter than even the solar-system 
theory of Bohr. Granted that the new develop- 
ments of physics cannot be understood in terms 
of mechanism, and so one must go to the 
trained mathematician, rather than to the 
mechanical engineer, for building up the 
material world. But, it must be conceded at 
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the same time that even the structure o I a 
fairy-land cannot he built up out of indefinable 
materials. And if we are to accept the mathe- 
matician as an expert builder, he should come 
to a clearer consciousness of his own materials ; 
for, to confess that the materials are indefinable 
is to give the clearest proof that he is not only 
not building the real world of matter, but he is 
not building at all. It is then no wonder that 
Professors Joseph 1 and G. Dawes Hicks 2 should 
have sought in vain to determine the nature of the 
relata the coefficients of which have enabled the 
mathematician to construct the physical world. 

Nothing is further from our thought than 
the suggestion that mathematics cannot or has 
not made important contributions to the cons- 
truction of the world of matter. Our contention 
is that no construction is possible with entities 
that are absolutely indeterminable. The des- 
cription of the position and velocity of an elec- 
tron beyond a limited number of places of deci- 
mals is impossible, and from this it is concluded 
that there is no determinate relation between 
these two aspects of the electron in Nature. But, 
this indeterminacy in the nature of the electron 
is conceivable only in so far as it has other 
properties that are determinate and by which 

1 Hibbert Journal, April , 1929, 

? Aristotelian Society Proceedings , 1928-29 , 
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it can bo identified ; otherwise it would be 
impossible to talk of the velocity of electrons as 
distinct from that of something else. What is 
true of the electron is also true of all other 
concepts, such as position, velocity, mass, action, 
etc. These are all significant notions, and each 
of them is what it is because it is distinguished 
from the rest by properties which the latter do 
not possess. The conclusion that follows from 
such considerations is that the indeterminacy of 
an entity in certain respects presupposes its 
determinateness in other respects ; in other 
words, we can conceive arbitrariness in the 
behaviours of an entity, only in so far as it 
behaves in perfectly definite ways under other 
conditions. Absolute lawlessness is inconceiv- 
able, either in the world of matter or in that 
of spirit. 

If then so much be granted, one must give The 
up the idea of constructing physical structures 
on a non-causal basis. No knowledge is possible ■““;, and 
without the categories of cause and substance, meaning 
because they enter into the very essence of 
every conceivable entity, no matter whether we 
are thinking of energy, mass, wave-function or 
quantum constant. Physics, therefore, cannot 
dispense with the categories of causality and, 
substance, despite all the intricate and mys- 
terious formula; of the mathematician ; and so 
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there is no need for a new epistemology to meet 
the requirements of modern science. Substance 
is nothing mysterious lying beyond the proper- 
ties or the responses, it is not the inscrutable 
residuum over and above the qualities that 
are supposed to be alone knowable. On the 
contrary, it is that which expresses itself 
through the knowable properties and responses. 
Hence to know the responses is so far to know 
the substance. If, for instance, it be granted 
that the “ knowledge of the response of various 
metrical indicators ” to the presence of the body 
is “ fairly comprehensive,” and such a know- 
ledge “ would determine completely its relation 
to its environment,” then this does not leave its 
un-get-atable nature ” completely undetermin- 
ed, as Eddington seems to think . 1 The player 
is as much known by the tune he plays as by 
the force with which he stamps the ground. 

After what has so far been said about the 
categories of cause and substance, it is not 
necessary to expatiate on the distinction between 
the statistical and the causal laws. If the law- 
lessness of the individuals constituting a group 
had been absolute there could be no statistical 
laws of the group, and consequently no 
possibility of prediction. A scientific prediction 
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on the basis of statistical laws becomes neces- 
sary, not when causal laws are known, but 
only when knowledge falls short of reality. It 
would be as groundless to maintain that there 
is no cause or definite condition for the out- 
break of an epidemic because all that we know 
so far is the statistical rule of the disease, as 
to assume that the occurrence of the lunar 
eclipse in 1999 will not be determined by con- 
ditions because our prediction is not based on 
complete data. 

The last point which we must touch upon 
before passing on to other topics is the current 
distinction between the world of sense and the 
world-pictures of science. This separation bet- 
ween the two worlds, which is so characteristic of 
the neo-realistic attitude of mind, has influenced 
many eminent thinkers of our age. The pic- 
tures, according to them, hide the reality which 
is open to immediate experience. This in fact 
is the key-note of the theories of Whitehead, 
Russell, Alexander and the neo-realists, as it 
has been also the corner-stone of the doctrines 
of Wundt, Mach, Avenarius and Bergson. But 
has any successful account of the physical 
world been possible on the basis of mere sense- 
given materials ? We have noted several times 
the difficulties implicit in pure sensationalism 
or radical empiricism. An entirely passive 
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contemplation of sense-data ■without an effort 
of interpretation would make them altogether 
indescribable, a manifold which could not be 
even described as a manifold. For, to name a 
sense-datum is at once to take it out of its purely 
sensuous setting and invest it with universality 
for which sense qua sense cannot afford a 
ground. It can be, at least, identified in differ- 
ent contexts, and this is the indispensable 
element of interpretation which enters into its 
nature. What is called the world-picture is 
but an extension of the same process of inter- 
pretation that begins with identification. Even 
the things of ordinary commonsense knowledge 
would not be what they are if the sense-given 
data had not been interpreted and taken into 
conceptual frames. To feel a feeling and to 
know it as a feeling, as we have noted above, 
are two very different functions of the mind. 

The distinction then between the world of 
sense-data and world-pictures, we submit, is 
based upon an unreal abstraction. If we could 
imagine a creature with what has been called 
anoetic consciousness, the world would not 
exist for it, and every moment of its life would 
be a miracle, for, an inchoate interpretation is 
a pragmatic necessity. The events and sense- 
data which are supposed to be alone real are 
surely less than the pragmatic world and are 
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therefore unfit even for life. It is only in so far 
as they are amplified and made concrete through 
the so-called pictures that they serve the pur- 
poses of life and knowledge. To interpret the 
sense-data, therefore, is not to bifurcate Nature, 
but, on the contrary, it is to help Nature to 
reveal herself. And consequently, to pass from 
the world of immediate experience to the world- 
pictures is not to leave the real Nature for a 
shadow performance or an unreal replica ; but 
it is the only way to remove the sense-presented 
inadequacies which hide the real nature of the 
material world. The problem of passing from 
the world of sense-experience to the constructed 
pictures, and vice versa, appears therefore to 
be an entirely imaginary problem. 

The root-difficulty here, we are persuaded Thought 
to believe, arises from a serious misconception facSt/of 
of the function of thought ; and this misconcep- Hon™ 0 * 
tion in its turn is due to what we have called 
above transcendental blindness. To think, as 
we have frequently urged, is to unify or to 
systematise, and this begins with identification 
and differentiation of objects, leading up to 
interpretation in terms of unity, causality, and 
other categories. When science or philosophy 
constructs world-pictures, it does not then give ^ ^ 
us abstract conceptual fictions in place of 
concrete reality revealed through immediate 
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experience ; but it has only continued the same 
process of interpretation and systematisation 
that is- imperfectly present in commonsense 
knowledge. Even our ordinary knowledge is not 
based upon immediate experience, for when we 
perceive, for instance, a tree, we evidently mean 
by it a real object that has an identity of its 
own enduring through the different present- 
ations of different percipients, and of different 
moments of time. On the other hand, the 
px-esentations ax*e in constant flux and are 
mutually conflicting. It is to remove these 
conflicts and contradictions in immediate experi- 
ence that a distinction is introduced between 
real appearance and mere appearance. 

When, tkerefoi*e, it is urged that knowledge 
has for its goal, not the general, but the indivi- 
dual, it is entirely forgotten that the individual 
has no meaning apart from the universal. Simi- 
larly, when it is supposed that “ our intellect is 
incapable of anything but Platonising ; " l what 
is overlooked is that to refuse fo Platon ise is 
equivalent to abandonment of the possibility 
of intelligible assertions about any real thing, 
such as the tree or the table. For, immediate 
experience or immediate intuition, when it is 
strictly taken apart from the mediating activity 
of thought which necessarily works with con- 
1 Bergson, Introduction to Metaphysics, p. 73. 
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cepts, is speechless and incommunicable ; and 
its content cannot be even described as an 
unrelated atomic existence, for, even an atom 
is a communicable concept. Life, conscious- 
ness, movement, evolution, — these are significant 
concepts and would lose all meanings for us if 
they had been simply grasped in moments of 
immediate intuition. 

Our contentions here are so similar to the 
weighty critical remarks which Prof. Aliotta 
has made on intuitionism in general, and his 
statement of the defect of intuitionism is so 
clear that they may bear repetition. There 
can be, he observes, no philosophy without 
concepts : “ even your metaphysic is not the 
immediate life and intuitive communication of 
ever new impressions, but conceals beneath its 
metaphors a system of concepts every whit as 
abstract as those of intellectualism ; the organ 
of your philosophy is not intuition, which, how- 
ever far-reaching it may be, cannot give more 
than the passing moment, but the concept of 
intuition, the thought that the immediately ex- 
perienced activity is not peculiar to your mind 
alone, but is common to all consciousnesses ; the 
thought that your inmost actions, like the 
actions of all mankind, tend towards a universal 
end .” 1 

1 The Idealistic Reaction against Science, p, 148 , 
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The fact is that concepts, as Kant saw 
clearly, are rules that unify knowledge and 
there can be no knowledge without concept 
‘ however indefinite or obscure it may be.’ And 
so to condemn thought or concept as abstract 
is to make what remains over an incommuni- 
cable pulse of experience. And the nemesis of 
these attempts at describing the world from a 
non-intellectual standpoint is the old fallacy of 
hysieron proteron which rendered Hume’s psy- 
chology a splendid failure. 

Now that we are coming to the close of one 
important part of our essay, the part, namely, 
which is exclusively concerned with the problem 
of knowledge, it may be useful at this place to 
emphasise once more the importance of the 
great movement of thought from Hume to Kant, 
who exhaust between themselves the alterna- 
tives of the disjunctive movement of human 
thought. If scepticism be but a temporary 
tabernacle of human reason and not its final 
resting-place, one must accept the Kantian 
analysis of knowledge as the only other alter- 
native route to the temple of truth. And philo- 
sophy would be nothing better than a wild- 
goose chase when it runs after an anti-Kantian 
or anti-intellectual phantom which may lead 
one to morasses and quagmires, but not to the 
solid ground of reality. 
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This of course does not mean that the only 
task of philosophy is to analyse knowledge and 
draw out its implications. Philosophy, we 
believe, would be an entirely uninviting pursuit 
if it had made epistemology anything more than 
a foundation for metaphysical constructions. 
Even Kant, as is well known, sought to 
“ destroy knowledge to make room for faith.” 
But, what we do mean is that no metaphysical 
structures can have abiding worth when they 
are indifferent to the nature of the foundation. 
Metaphysics may be built on the demands of 
moral or religious consciousness, or, again, it 
may be constructed on the suggestions of aes- 
thetic feelings; but, as every construction is 
ultimately analysable into a number of judg- 
ments which claim to be true, no metaphysics 
worth the name can defy the findings of a 
sound theory of knowledge. A metaphysics 
that is founded on mere un reflective suggestions 
of life is built on a rope of sands. 

We need not enter here upon the historical 
controversy on the metaphysical value of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. It is well known how 
K. L. Reinhold characterised it as a work which 
had dissatisfied alike the dogmatists, the supar- 
naturalists, the naturalists, the materialists and 
the spiritualists ; it is equally well known how 
the question has divided Yolkelt and Vaihinger 
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from Paulsen and E. Adickes. But whatever 
may have been Kant’s ulterior intentions, he was 
surely wrong if he supposed that morality or 
religion could be built on the duality of reason. 
No intelligible assertion can ignore the laws of 
thought, and so every judgment about will and 
emotion, instinct and feeling, must conform to 
the logical intellect. An emotion, for instance, is 
a fact, but, in the words of Prof. J. S. Moore, to 
know that I have an emotion and to know what 
that involves is quite a different matter from 
merely experiencing emotion .” 1 And so judgment 
about experience “is as such always cognitive.” 
And in this respect, it is significant that even 
those who have done most for pressing the 
claims of the non-intellectual aspects of life 
have not been slow to see the danger of subordi- 
nating intellect to will or feeling. E.g., Bradley 
insists, on the one hand, that the man who 
demands a reality more solid than that of the reli- 
gious consciousness knows not what he seeks ; ” 2 
But he finds, on the other hand, that “ if 
there is to be philosophy its proper business is 
to satisfy the intellect, and the other sides of our 
nature have, if so, no right to speak directly .” 3 

1 The Foundations of Psychology, p. 44, 

2 Appearance and Reality, p. 449. 

*■ Truth and Reality, p. 221. Cp. also A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison, The Idea of God, p. 239. 9 


CHAPTER X 

The Self and its Place in Knowledge 

The analysis of the first principles of know- 
ledge attempted in the foregoing pages cannot 
evidently be said to be entirely new. Indeed, as 
we have admitted in the introductory chapter, 
any pretension to absolute novelty ororiginality. 
on the part of a modern student of philosophy 
would betray only an inadequate acquaintance 
with the history of the subject in which he 
claims to bring about a revolution. All that 
we believe to have achieved, however, is that by 
restating some of the old truths in the language 
of contemporary thought, we have succeeded in 
clearing off the obstacles which have stood in 
the way of a sound theory of knowledge, and 
consequently of a sound theory of self. No 
one, we venture to think, will altogether ignore 
the value of such periodical attempts at philo- 
sophical sifting of the notions and concepts of 
thought, in view of the delicate and notoriously 
difficult nature of logical thinking. If our 
endeavour has been so far successful, we may 
now turn profitably to the consideration of the 
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supreme problem of philosophy, — namely, the 
problem of self — in so far as a theory of know- 
ledge can throw light on it. 

Obviously, nothing is further from our 
purpose at this place than an exhaustive study 
of the different doctrines of self. We shall 
confine ourselves, within the limited space at 
our disposal, to indicating in broad outlines the 
directions in which a true theory of self has to 
be developed in so far as it is consistent with a 
true theory of knowledge. The foregoing dis- 
cussions on the nature of knowledge have 
already anticipated to some extent what should 
have otherwise to be considered here. It may 
be, however, useful to carry these discussions a 
little further with a more explicit reference to 
their bearing on the problem of self. As in the 
case of knowledge, so here, again, it may be 
helpful to begin, almost in the spirit of Des- 
cartes, with what, we think, should be the 
common-ground for the competing theories. 

It is an obvious truth that everything known 
implies a knower. Indeed, it is so transparently 
obvious that an attempt to pi’ove it would seem 
like wasting logical ingenuity over a truism or 
a tautology which is beyond the region of proof 
or disproof. And in fact, the truth of this posi- 
tion has never been denied either by the layman 
who is not generally troubled by the ultimate 
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problems of metaphysics, or by the philosopher 
who cannot help raising the ultimate problems 
of knowledge and existence. Now, the first point 
that should be made clear, in view of the age-long 
disputes between idealism and realism, is that 
this fundamental truth is not affected in the 
least by the realism-idealism controversy. 
Even if it be granted that the stupendous 
universe consisting of the multitudinous things 
and entities, events and changes, exists indepen- 
dently of the knowing mind, this concession 
does not falsify the truth that the universe, as 
known, implies a knower or a self, and thus 
stands in an inseparable organic relation to the 
mind that knows it. 

Thus, for instance, it may be conceded that 
the law of gravitation was independent of 
Newton’s knowledge of that law, and the fateful 
fall of the apple which was to influence the 
destiny of scientific researches for a long time 
to come was but the expression of a universal 
law which had regulated the behaviours of 
countless other apples long before the historical 
event which is ordinarily called Newton’s per- 
ception of the fall of the apple. And what is 
true of the law of gravitation is equally true of 
any other fact or law ; the scientist does not 
create, but only discovers, what would have 
otherwise remained unknown to humanity. In 
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this sense, it may he admitted, the laws and 
the facts predate and postdate the knowledge- 
event, It is true that the discovery of the facts 
is by no means simple ; on the contrary, it in- 
volves long arduous and complex processes 
which it is the business of Logic and Epistemo- 
logy to analyse and clear up as best as they can. 
This, however, need not affect the truth that the 
laws and the facts did not come into existence 
when this man or that man came to know them 
at a particular time of the world’s history, 

Notwithstanding this realistic concession, 
however, it remains true that the world’s history, 
including the particular knowledge-events, has a 
meaning only in relation to a self that knows it ; 
as known, all these laws and events are insepar- 
ably related to the knower. This, as we have 
insisted above, is the fundamental truth 
verging on a tautology. Yet,— such is the 
difficulty of the problem of self — this simple 
truth is forgotten in the heat of philosophical 
controversy more frequently than many complex 
principles, and this is perhaps due to an obsti- 
nately objective attitude of mind which is drawn 
out to the world of object more easily than drawn 
within into itself. In objective cognition, it is 
rightly complained by Prof. Bernardino Varisco, 
“ we pay attention only to things, to objects : we 
forget ourselves.” When, on the other hand, 
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we do not thus forget ourselves, then we “ may 
reflect that the experience systematised by us is 
our experience, that the systematising activity 
of experience is an activity of our own. Be- 
sides the known object, we then also take into 
consideration the knowing subject — the fact of 
our knowing .” 1 All the manifold ways in which 
this simple truth has been obscured by the 
objective attitude of mind go to constitute the 
history of the problem of self. It is, therefore, 
necessary to emphasise the simple truth that, 
as put by Prof. Yarisco, “ objective cognition is 
my cognition, cognition of an experience belong- 
ing to my self, and obtained by an activity of 
my own : it would not exist, if I did not exist .” 2 

The same truth is expressed in another 
language when it is often said that existence- 
for-self is the highest category of knowledge. 
Kant’s transcendental analysis of knowledge, 
apart from the metaphysical and psychological 
controversy which it has induced, has for its 
real basis the fundamental truth which we have 
been considering at this place ; and his formula- 
tion of the truth is as simple as it is convincing. 
In view of the simplicity and directness as well 
as the importance of the issues involved, his 
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i Know Thyself, p. 1 , 

3 Ibid., p. 2, 
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formulation of the position, we think, may bear 
a reference here. “ The * I think ’ must be 
capable of accompanying all my ideas : otherwise 
there would be presented to my mind an idea of 
something which could not be thought, and this 
means that the idea would be impossible, or, 
at least, that it would be nothing at all for me." 
This, as Caird remarks, can cause little diffi- 
culty ; for, Kant is here simply insisting on 
“the possibility of all * ideas ’ being determined 
in relation to the conscious self, as the one 
condition which we can lay down for them a 
priori. Nothing can get into our mind, nothing 
can exist for us, if it is not capable of being 
referred to the one self, or determined as an 
element in its consciousness of itself.” 1 The 
self then is the most ultimate condition of 
experience; or, what is the same thing in differ- 
ent words, it is the ultimate transcendental 
condition of objectivity. The object, it may be 
further remarked, may be anything that exists 
irrespective of the nature or special quality by 
which it is distinguished from the rest. Thus, 
for instance, the objects of my investigations 
may be matter, force, energy, will, emotion, 
instinct ; or, again, they may be the physiological 
response of the organism, the psychological 

1 The Critical Philosophy, 1, p. 353. 
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complexes, the events and event-particles, and 
what not. In all these cases, however, the 
object must be related to the self that knows, 
discusses or investigates it. Considered in this 
light, the self may be compared to the centre 
of an indefinite number of concentric circles, 
the circumferences and radii of these circles 
being occupied by objects of different orders. 

And in fact this analogy has been widely 
adopted by philosophers of different schools of 
thought, it being the only apt analogy for 
expressing the universal relation of objects 
in general to the seif that knows them. 

Another truth requires elucidation at this The 
place. The relation in which the objects stand subject- 
to the self is the most generic relation which is rd y ion 
presupposed by all specific relations obtaining imer-ob- 
between one object and another. In other relation, 
words, the subject-object relation has to be care- 
fully distinguished from every inter-objective 
relation, as any confusion between the two is 
sure to obscure the truth which the former is 
meant to convey. If existence*for-sel£ is admit- 
ted to be the highest category under which all 
objects of thought must stand, it is surely un- 
meaning to identify the subject-object relation 
with any of the inter-objective relations which 
presuppose it. An inter-objective relation may 
be, for example, spatial, temporal or causal ; 
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but tbe relata as well as the relations in these 
cases have no meaning except in so far as they 
exist for a self, and consequently the peculiar 
way in which the relata stand in relation to the 
self is irreducible to any of the relations 
obtaining among themselves. 

From these considerations, it ought to be 
obvious that the self cannot be regarded after 
the analogy of a thing or a substance. A thing 
we have frequently remarked, is what it is in 
virtue of the manifold relations in which it 
stands to things other than itself. And if it be 
further conceded that it has no meaning except 
in so far as it stands for a self, then, evidently, 
the self can be called a thing only by denying 
at the same time that it is the ultimate condition 
of the thing. Yet, however, following the 
Cartesian opposition of mind and matter, many 
appear to have misconstrued knowledge as a 
relation between two entities one of which is 
called the knower on account of a particular 
type of property belonging to it. This property 
is sometimes named thought or consciousness 
and sometimes response. But whatever may 
be the name of the property, the dualism is not 
questioned. Yet, it was one of the results of 
the Kantian analysis of knowledge that the 
subject-object relation, far from being identical 
with the relation of mind to matter, is the 
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ultimate presupposition of all other relations 
that are discovered with the progressive ad- 
vance of knowledge. The material thing, for 
ordinary thought, causes on each mind certain 
sensations or changes ; and then the philo- 
sophers seek to complete the analysis either by 
reducing the material thing to a complex of 
sensations, or by reducing the mind to a thing 
distinguished from other things only by a pecu- 
liar type of response to the environment. And 
then arise all the difficulties and perplexities 
involved in the dualism of phenomenon and 
epiphenomenon with its sceptical attitude to the 
mental and the material substances. It is the 
initial mistake of identifying mind with the 
subject which, we think, is at the root of these 
epistemological difficulties. Matter and mind, 
it is time to recognise clearly, are not identical 
with subject and object, for, the relation between 
matter and mind is just one of the many rela- 
tions which the subject discovers in its attempt 
to know the world. “There could hardly be 
a greater mistake than this identification j” it 
has been emphatically urged, for the “duality 
in unity of subject and object at once lapses, 
and the old gulf between thinking substance 
and extended substance, between external 
phenomena and internal phenomena reappears .” 1 

1 James Ward, Naturalism and Agnosticism, p. 1 14. 
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Once we get rid ol this confusion, between 
mind as an object among other objects and the 
subject, it becomes clear that all distinctions, 
whether between mind and matter, internal 
and external, idea and thing, animate and 
inanimate, are distinctions between objects — 
distinctions which may indifferently be viewed 
as due to the constructive activity of thought or 
to the self-revelation of the things. They are 
due to the constructive activity of thought in so 
far as it is the subject that introduces the 
distinctions under the stress of the ideal of a 
systematic unity ; on the other hand, they may 
also be called the self-revelation of the things 
in so far as it is ultimately the things to which 
the distinctions point and w’hich the subject 
seeks to discover. But this profound truth 
that the objective revelation is possible only 
through the coherent construction of thought 
cannot be appreciated till the false identification 
of mind with the subject is definitely abandoned. "*!* 

There seems to be, however, a considerable 
amount of indefiniteness and indecision among 
the modern thinkers as to the nature of the 
subject-object relation. Knowledge is some- 
times considered as a unique relation, that 
cannot be analysed into anything simpler. On 
the other hand, there are realists who do not 
see anything unique in the knowledge relation ; 
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it is merely a relation of two distinct elements, 
and the elements are on the one hand the act of 
, mind or the awareness, and on the other, the 

object of which it is aware. The latter descrip- 
tion of the knowledge relation has attracted, on 
account of its very simplicity and directness, a 
large number of eminent thinkers of our time ; 

► and it is thought to be particularly adapted to 

the realistic attitude for which the world 
is a democracy of things, whereas the other 
description suggests the idealistic preju- 
dice for assigning a privileged position to 
mind. 

The fundamental error of this position, we The 
suggest, is traceable to the psychological attfc : 
tude, which is openly assumed by many to be 
the only right attitude to the problem of know- ^ap- 
ledge. The psychological attitude towards the 
problem of mind first established itself with 
the ‘ celebrated Locke ’ who is the pioneer of 
• ‘ that line of thought which passing through 

our psychologists, particularly W. James, has 
penetrated the vast region of contemporary 
speculations. This attitude essentially consists 
in “ treating the faculty of knowledge merely 
as an attribute of certain beings in the world 
by which they are characterized and distin- 
guished from other beings, so that e,g. } as weight 
- is the attribute of a stone, thought is the :■ 
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attribute of man.” 1 2 That this is the properly 
psychological attitude is openly accepted by 
James. “To the psychologist,” he tells us, 
“ the minds he studies are objects , in a world 
of other objects. Even when he introspectively 
analyzes his own mind, and tells what he finds 
there, he talks about it in an objective way.” 1 
His opinion on the cognitive relation is equally 
clear and emphatic. “ The psychologist's atti- 
tude towards cognition will be so important in 
the sequel that we must not leave it until it is 
made perfectly clear. It is a thorough-going 
dualism. It supposes two elements, mind 
knowing and thing known, and treats them as 
irreducible. Neither gets out of itself or into 
the other, neither in any way is the other, 
neither makes the other. They just stand 
face to face in a common world, and one 
simply knows, or is known unto, its counter- 
part.” 3 This attitude, however, he warns his 
reader, in the preface, is peculiar to psycho- 
logy which claims to be a natural science, 
and it is one of the assumptions which may 
stand in need of a metaphysics to 44 overhaul 
them clearly and thoroughly.” 

1 E. Caird : The Critical Philosophy, I. p. 12. 

2 Principles of Psychology, I, p. 183. 

3 Ibid., p. 21S. ' 
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When, however, the restrictions of psycho- 
logy, as pointed out by James, are removed 
and the psychological attitude is universalized, 
we get a metaphysics of the type which is 
represented, for example, by Professor Alexan- 
der. It is then no more a postulate of psycho- 
logy as a particular branch of knowledge, but 
it is the universal attitude that “in respect 
of being or reality, all existences are on an 
equal footing” and that mind has no privileged 
place in the democracy of things. “ This 
attitude of mind imposed by the empirical 
method,” we are further told, ” is and may 
fairly be called in philosophy the attitude of 
realism .” 1 2 And the realistic metaphysics of 
mind, it is clearly seen by him, is only ” borrow- 
ing a page from psychology .” 3 

The epistemological attitude, on the other 
hand, is distinct from the psychological, and it 
was developed in the attempt to tackle with the 
difficulties in which thought was involved owing 
to its psychological attitude. The pioneer of 
this attitude was Kant. The essence of the 
epistemological attitude consists in treating the 
knowing mind, not as one object among other 
objects, but as that which is presupposed by 

1 Space, Time and Deity, I, p. 6, 

2 Ibid., p. 9. 
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everything known or knowable and in treating 
knowledge not as an attribute of a particular 
thing but as the medium through which all 
objects reveal themselves. The epistemological 
attitude in respect of mind and knowledge, of 
which Kant was the protagonist, has almost 
always been maintained by post-Kantian idea- 
lism and is still defended by those who are 
generally called the neo-Kantians and the neo- 
Hegelians. They have no quarrel with the 
psychologists in so far as psychology is treated 
as a special science having for its objective 
the description and explanation of the mental 
processes as one group of objects among other 
objects. The difficulty begins when psychology, 
not content to remain as a special science, seeks 
to offer a theory of knowledge, and when the 
psychological attitude is taken to be identical 
with the epistemological. Thus Liebmann and 
Sehultze, Green and Caird, distinguish between 
the norms of thought and the laws of psycho- 
logy, and protest against the confusion of 
epistemology with psychology. The ,, whole 
method of empirical psychology which clainas to 
offer a theory of knowledge, according to Green, 
rests on the supposition that “the process 
of consciousness by which conceptions are 
formed is a series of psychological events ” and 
it is “in principle the same false procedure ” 
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as that of the geologist “ who should treat 
the present conformation of the earth as the 
result of a certain series of past events, and 
yet, in describing these, should assume the pre- 
sent conformation as a determining element in 
each.” 1 

Similarly, with regard to the ego, it is re- 
marked that the really prolific element in 
Ivant’s system is the view of the noumonon 
“ which he calls the ego, as the source of the 
categories, and thus at once of the order of 
phenomenon and of our knowledge of it, and 
agaiti as itself constituting an intelligible world 
of ends freely pursued .” 2 These remarks of 
Green on the nature of knowledge and of the 
ego may fairly be taken as representative of the 
epistemological attitude. And the contrast 
between the epistemological and the psycholo- 
gical attitude, as is apparent from this short 
description, is as strong as vital. 

As suggested above, the uncritical accept- 
ance of this psychological attitude is responsible 
for the fundamental error in most of the 
current theories of knowledge. From our ana- 
lysis of knowledge undertaken in the foregoing 
chapters, it follows, however, that what escapes 

1 Works, I, p. 16$. .. ' :i:\ : : ' 

2 Works, III, p. 127. 
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determination through, the categories is a void, 
a mere x for thought which cannot provide a 
ground for the explanation of anything, and so 
mind is only one of the determinate things of 
the world distinguished from other things by its 
peculiar property. And more this important 
truth is emphasized, the greater becomes the 
necessity of avoiding the confusion between the 
mind and the subject. The subject as the 
source of the categories of all knowledge, as 
the radiant centre by reference to which and 
in the light of which the universe exists, far 
from being identical with mind, is the inexpugn- 
able pre-supposition of “objects in general,” 
and consequently of mind as well. 

“ The greatest writer,” it has been rightly 
remarked by Green, “must fall into confusions 
when he brings under the conceptions of cause 
and substance the self-conscious thought which 
is their source ; and nothing else than this is 
involved in Locke’s avowed enterprise of know- 
ing that which renders knowledge possible as 
he might know any other object .” 1 The episte- 
mological theories, however have never lost 
sight of this important distinction. And Green 
is. careful to remark that the chaos of 
antinomies which led Locke to perpetually 

1 Works, I, p. 109. 
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shifting conceptions of the mind can be solved 
only by the method “of which Kant is the 
parent ” and which traces the antinomies “ to 
their source in the application to the thinking 
Ego itself of conceptions, which it does indeed 
constitute in virtue of its presence to phenomena 
given under conditions of time, but under which 
for that very reason it cannot itself be known .” 1 
It is of paramount importance, therefore, to 
remember that “ all knowing and all that is 
known, all intelligence and intelligible reality, in- 
differently consist in a relation between subject 
and ob ject ” and that the generic element in our 
definition of the knowable universe is “ that it 
is such a relation .” 2 “ ‘ Matter ’ in being known, 
becomes a relation between subject and object ; 

* mind ’ in being known, becomes so equally. 

It follows that it is incorrect to speak of the 
relation between ‘ matter and mind ’ — ‘ mind ’ 
being understood as above — as if it were the 
same with that between subject and object. A 
mode of the latter relation constitutes each 
member alike of the former relation .” 3 

In so far as contemporary thought isjconcern- Hawane 
ed, we may refer here to the pregnant remarks °J* a £ e of 
of another accomplished thinker of our age. 

' . ledge. 

1 ibid., p. 112. ; ■ V'.-:-. A V 

2 Ibid., p. 3S6. : . : : '-'V 

* lbuL } p. 387. 
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j n order that we may really appreciate the 
■place of the ego in knowledge, it is empha- 
tically maintained by the late Lord Haldane, 
“we have ever to avoid the stereotyping of a 
general principle into the form of an image 
... Two of the most dangerous kinds of 
these have their origin in an unduly loose use 
of the conceptions of cause and of substance . 

. The w i 10 ie of the Berkeleian theory, and the 
essence of what is now called Mentalism, seem 
to depend on mind being regarded as a subs- 
tance and knowledge as an activity or property 
of that substance. But the new Realists 
generally appear to make the same sort o 
■assumption as the Mentalists about the 
adequacy of the category of substance for they 
treat knowledge as the causal result of the 
operation of one set of things in the external 
world on another sot of things there, the nervous 
System, imagined as copresent with them m 
a fundamentally real time and space. But 
the category is not adequate, for, in t ie 
knowledge relation, “the object is not a thing 
confronting another thing, but arises solely by 
distinction made within knowledge which is 
really indivisible, and which appears as broken 
up only in virtue of acts of abstraction made by 

1 Proceedings of the British Academy , Vcl. IX, 
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and within itself.” 1 In this sense, therefore, 
knowledge should be regarded as foundational, 
and we should not seek to represent what is 
foundational by the analogy of anything but 
itself. “ Its only appropriate terms are its own 
terms. We must not think of consciousness as 
a property, the consciousness of a person. The 
person is consciousness.” 2 All the difficulties 
in the analysis of the knowledge situation, it is 
remarked further, “ seem to have arisen as 
soon as I fixed on the notion that my mind was 
a kind of thing, and that knowledge was a 
property of this thing.” 3 

To understand the place of the ego in know- 
ledge, it is added, one has to recognize further 
that knowledge “ creates its own distinctions 
within itself, and excepting through it and in its 
terms there is no intelligible significance to be 
found for either the self that knows or for the 
objects to which it is related. Knowledge thus 
may turn out to be the prim of reality, and 
like the Elan of Bergson or the Will of Schop- 
enhauer, itself the ultimate reality, capable of 
expression in no terms beyond its own, inasmuch 
as creation is meaningless outside its scope. 

i The Reign of Relativity] , p. 283, 

a Ibid., p. 328. l' ' "A'' 

3 Ibid., p. 150. 
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Things and our reflections on them must alike 
belong to it. If indeed the Elan or the Will is 
intelligible it can, in this sense, be so only as 
the result of distinctions made within knowledge 
o! some sort, and must fall within it as its own 
mere form and not as reality independent of 
it.”* 

Now, it is not necessary to repeat what we 
have already said about the meaning of ‘ reality 
independent of knowledge’. But in so far 
as the problem of self-consciousness is con- 
cerned, these remarks of the idealists on the 
distin ction between the subject and the mind, 
we believe, represent one of the invaluable 
truths to ignore which is to open the gate to 
endless confusions in philosophy. Yet, it has 
been persistently ignored by thinkers who have 
otherwise shown keen insight into the nature 
of human mind and intelligence. It is, however, 
interesting to note that Kant who was the first 
to recommend the epistemological attitude in 
.place of the psychological attitude of Locke 
foresaw that, contrary to all the warnings of 
criticism, a sort of transcendental illusion tempts 
us to misapply the categories, and that “ noth- 
ing is more natural or seductive” than the 
transcendental illusion. However natural this 

* Ibid,, p. 75 h 
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illusion may be, it is at least clear that the 
problem of self cannot be dissociated from the 
epistemological distinction between the ego as 
the ultimate presupposition of knowledge and 
the ego as mind which is only one thing among 
other things of the world. 

Nothing less than this illusion vitiates most 
of the contemporary theories of self. Having 
assumed the essential correctness of the psycho- 
logical analysis of knowledge as implying a 
knowing mind, an object of knowledge and the 
act or process of knowing, philosophers proceed, 
with all the resources of analytic subtlety which 
they can possibly command, to discuss a number 
of questions which are supposed to be vital for 
understanding the nature of the knowledge 
situation. Does perception involve an act of 
thought over and above the content of the act 
and the object perceived ? Is the physical 
object which is perceived a mere content of the 
conscious act, or is it only the stimulus which 
stimulates the sense organs ? Is knowledge a 
peculiar re-action of the nervous system ? Is 
it anything more than a characteristic of the 
total process from stimulus to re-action ? What 
again, is consciousness? Is it a function or 
an entity, a relation or a quality ? Lastly, 
what is the self ? Is it anything more than 
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the causal nexus among a series of events, or 
the group of mental events? Is it a matena 
structure possessing emergent quality? Is 
net mind quite as much as matter, domed 
from a neutral stuff which is neither mental nor 
material ? These are some of the questions on 
the rbht solution of which, it is supposed, wi 
depend our success in understanding the 

mechanism oi knowledge. 

How, it may perhaps be admitted that all 

these questions have their own importance for 
a scientific study of mind and the menta pro- 
cesses, much as the scientific study of heat and 
electricity, light and magnetism, has its. own 
importance for the phys-t But jus as t 
investigation into tne nature oi u 0 " 
throw any light on the conditions under which 
alone it can he an object oi thought ; similar y, 
the psychological study of mind leaves unsolved 
the specifically epistemological problem of as- 
certaining the ultimate implications of know- 
led»e. It is true that many an admirable 

attempt has been recently made to build up a 

psychological theory o£ knowledge. These < t 
tempts, however, we venture to sugges , are 
foredoomed to failure due to an initial assump- 
tn which is as — 

knowled^ 10 ^^ relation between two things. 
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That it is a very seductive stand-point is 
sufficiently proved by the wide acceptance and 
respectful treatment which it has always enjoyed 
in the past, and it is as strongly proved by the 
incapability of even accomplished contemporary 
thinkers to appreciate the alternative stand- 
point. What, however, is not adequately realized 
is that if knowledge be a relation between two 
things, then, the things which are related must 
have properties by which they are respectively 
distinguished, and these properties must already 
be within the knowledge of the psychologist 
who is offering an analysis of the total situation, 
namely, A knows B. If we make P stand for 
the psychologist, then, we can easily see the 
difference between A in relation to B and P 
in relation to A B. It is very tempting, no 
doubt, to think that the knowledge relation is 
adequately explained ■when A, B and the relation 
obtaining between them have been separately 
grasped. But, then, it is entirely forgotten that, 
epistemologically viewed, the relation between 
A and B presupposes the relation of P to AB. 
Once the latter relation drops out of sight, all 
the ingenuity of the world which the psycholo- 
gist may bring to bear upon the former relation 
will not help him to discover what is involved 
in the latter. In other -words, while AB alone 
is the object of our enquiry, we aye nqt ©yen in 
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sight of the logical implicates of there being 
such a fact as A-knowing'-B. This, we believe, 
ought not to be overlooked in a theory of 
knowledge. 

Yet, the predominantly objective attitude of 
contemporary philosophy has been nowhere 
more disastrous in its consequences than in its 
theories of knowledge. It may perhaps be 
asserted without the risk of being contradicted 
that the most pervasive characteristic of con- 
temporary theories of knowledge is to reject 
explicitly what they cannot but accept implicitly. 
Thus, for instance, a philosopher will boldly 
attack the universal validity of the Law of 
Contradiction, while making a number of uni- 
versal assertions himself ; or, he will address 
himself to a genetic explanation of experience 
as it passes in succession through a number of 
stages, and then turn round all on a sudden to 
attack the wisdom of accepting as real the 
abstract time of science in the place of the 
concrete perceptual time ; or, once more, he will 
seriously discuss whether consciousness exists 
or not and thus carry his inquisitiveness far 
beyond the universal doubt with which Des- 
cartes began, and will not stop to see why the 
latter could not doubt the fact of his doubting. 
Much unfruitful controversy, we submit, would 
come to an end if every epistemological discus- 
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siou had been preceded by an analysis of the 
factors present in the relation of P to AB, as 
above described. In the absence of such an 
analysis, it is immaterial whether A is con- 
ceived as a causal nexus, a material structure, 
the carrier of an intelligence-quotient, or what 
not. When, on the contrary, we look carefully 
into the logic of our own procedure and consider 
how a fact comes to exist for us, it may not be 
difficult to see that the fact of A-knowing-B, 
quite as much as other facts of the world, must 
imply the constitutive principles of unity and 
causality, space and time, and, above all, a 
synthesizing subject which is the source of the 
fundamental principles of knowledge and exis- 
tence. Till this is clearly seen, the subject will 
continue to be identified with mind, and conse- 
quently, the problem of self-consciousness will 
remain as one of those problems which are 
popularly believed to have their origin only 
in the unusually sophisticated minds of philoso- 
phers. 

One need not, however, go far to illustrate 
the legitimate consequences of the objective 
attitude in a theory of knowledge. Among other 
things, it leads to those self-refutatory conclu- 
sions to which a philosopher is committed 
by his unfortunate omission of the synthesizing 
subject, or, what is the same thing in another 
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language, by Ms attempt to describe knowledge 
in terms of something other than itself. With 
the naivete of pre-Kantian empiricism, contem- 
porary theories or knowledge would fain offer 
to prove to the hilt that knowledge can be 
adequately explained without bringing in such 
terms as mind, self, thought or consciousness; 
and if these terms loomed large in the old 
theories of knowledge, the reason presumably 
was that genetic and comparative psychology 
was then in its lisping infancy. But the 
twentieth century psychology with its emphatic 
protest against regarding the human mind as 
intrinsically different from the animal, and with 
its experiments on the behaviours of such 
animals, as rat and chimpanzee, is supposed to 
have shown the superfluity of these terms for 
an unbiassed study of the knowledge situa- 
tion. 

The circle involved in the appeal to com* 
parative psychology for explaining knowledge 
may be briefly summarized in the words of Prof. 
Ritchie: “ What makes it seem possible for the 
scientific investigator to begin at the beginning 
is the fact that he is not doing so. The student 
of the amoeba happens to be, not an amoeba, 
but a specimen of a highly developed vertebrate 
and knows at least something about the differ- 
entiated organs and functions of his own 
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body .” 1 The real force of this criticism is entirely 
missed if it be replied that we can interpret the 
lower by means of our knowledge of the higher, 
“while at the same time recognizing that the 
actual process has been a development of the 
lower upwards towards the higher .” 2 For, the 
really important point is, not whether man has 
come to be what he is through a long series of 
evolutionary stages, but whether evolution has 
a meaning except in the light of those principles 
which are generally recognized to go with 
self-conscious thought. In other words, if 
there is a real development, then it has a 
meaning only for a self-conscious individual 
who can interpret given facts according to the 
principles of thought. This shows the futility 
of describing knowledge in terms of something 
other than itself. And the fallacy vitiates, not 
only the genetic explanation of knowledge, but 
also the other types of materialistic descriptions 
which abound in contemporary philosophy. E.g., 
when knowledge is supposed to be either a form 
of conditioned reflex, or a phenomenon that can 
exist only in relation to the satisfaction of 
desire, what is not seen clearly is that a reflex 
or a desire exists only for a subject and is 

1 The Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society , 

v d, i, p. 59 . t , 

2 James Ward : The Realm of Ends, p. 146, 
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inconceivable except in terms of knowledges 
Similarly, when it is denied, on the basis of the 
data furnished by comparative psychology, that 
any “ mutual occurrence has, in its own intrinsic 
nature, that sort of relational character that was 
implied in the opposition of subject and object, 
or of knower and known ’V it is altogether 
ignored that even this denial reasserts the sub- 
ject-object relation. I.e., I can deny the re- 
lational character of animal experience only in 
so far as I am not one of the events which 
occur, and which are related to me as objects 
to a subject. This shows the utter impos- 
sibility of bringing it under any other relation. 
The self-refutation of all such attempts to go 
beyond knowledge could be avoided, as sug- 
gested above, if, contemporary thinkers, without 
rushing to startling theories, had stopped to 
enquire into the implications of there being a 
world of facts, rather than indulging in specula- 
tive details about the nature of facts. 

To illustrate what appear to us to be 
insuperable difficulties in psychological theories 
of knowledge, we can do nothing better than 
to consider, in some detail, the views of one of 
the profound thinkers of our time to whom 
we have already referred at several places. 

1 Mr* B Russell; An Outline of Philosophy , p. 252. 


CHAPTER XI 

Prof. Alexander on the knowledge situation 

Prof, Alexander’s analysis of the knowledge 
relation is avowedly opposed to the views of 
those who say: “no mind, no object: in the 
absence of mind there would be not only no 
experience in the sense that there would be no 
experieneer, but nothing to be experienced. . . . 
Even for Kant the world of empirical reality is 
a world of ideas, unthinkable therefore apart 
from mind. , . . But prima facie there is no 
warrant for the assumption (that the cognitive 
relation is unique), still less for the dogma that 
because all experience implies a mind, that 
which is experienced owes its being and its 
qualities to mind .” 1 

Now, the question is if any idealist worth 
the name has really denied the essential correct- 
ness of the commonsense belief that what is 
experienced does not owe its being and its 
qualities to the experiencing mind.. We have 

l Space, time, and Deity , I, p. 6 . 
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already pursued the enquiry to sufficient details 
to show that the correlativity of mind and thing, 
or better subject and object, does not mean that 
the thing owes its being and qualities to mind ; 
on the contrary, knowledge presupposes an 
independent world of things not at all depend- 
ent upon the fact that somebody knows it. The 
only truth that the theory of correlativity seeks 
to emphasise is what the modern realists make 
it a point to insist on in their own way, the 
truth, namely, that knowledge is not a matter 
of reproducing a recalcitrant world which gets 
distorted in being known, nor is it a copying of 
a world that cannot be directly reached. Both 
the views, phenomenalism and representation- 
ism, agree in bifurcating ‘ nature ’, and in their 
campaign against this tendency to divide the 
world in twain, the realists are unconsciously 
paying homage to a theory which they are 
consciously anxious to shun. We are always in 
direct contact with reality, and knowledge does 
not involve a distortion in the nature of reality 
—these are the truths which the theory of 
correlativity seeks to establish once for all. 
The world of empirical reality is a world of 
ideas, not in the sense that we know only 
appearances as distinct from reality, nor in the 
sense that the reality exists only while we know 
it. The only sense in which it is true to say 
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that the world is a world of ideas is that the 
world is what we find it to be in the knowledge 
relation. It is true that there are features of 
the world that are not known at a given stage 
of the knowledge process, but those features 
are not essentially unknowable, for the world 
with its manifold characters must be ultimately 
revealed in the knowledge relation. In this 
sense again it is true that the world is unthink- 
able apart from mind. It is only the subjective 
idealist who uses the term idea in the ob- 
noxious sense of a mental state — a sense that 
has become obsolete after the Kantian analysis 
of knowledge. '■$ || 

We must not forget here the note of warning 
so recently sounded by Green that “the phrase 
that all * knowledge is of phenomena 1 has 
become an accepted commonplace of the modern 
enlightenment. Like every commonplace, it is 
of value or otherwise according as to those by 
whom it is used, it is or is not more than a 
phrase. To enter into its meaning is the true 
baptism into philosophy but a polemic against 
‘ ontologists ’ who are supposed to dispute it is 
no proof that the baptism has been effectually 
undergone .” 1 We effectively cut ourselves off 
from the truth that the phrase is intended to 

1 Works, l, p, 377, ■ ' - ■ .'>V ; ,V 

fQ 
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convey when we accept tlie standpoint o£ the 
physiologist or the subjective idealist; for, an 
idea or appearance, then, no more means what 
is relative to consciousness, but a mental state 
produced by the physical stimulus and the 
molecular changes of a nervous organism, and 
here, in the words of Green, we find the natural 
man surviving in an explanation of them which 
neutralises the admission that they are appear- 
ances, We may also remember in this 
connexion the indignant complaint of Robert 
Adamson against Lange’s reconstruction of the 
Kantian theory of appearances on the lines of 
modern physiology and psychology. 1 

With his usual insight, however, Prof, 
Alexander clearly sees that “ the contrast of 
the empirical method with , . , , idealism ... is 
not in all respects, perhaps in the gravest 
respects, valid of the form of idealism which, 
under the usual name of absolute idealism, has 
been and is so influential on thinking in this 
country,” 3 So far as the essence of idealism 
consists in its faith that the truth is the whole, 
in comparison with which all finites are incom- 
plete and therefore false, the proposition, he 
thinks, might be accepted by other doctrines 

r R. Adamson, Philosophy of Kant, Lecture IV, 

? Ibid., p. 7, 
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than idealism with the omission of the conclud- 
ing phrase, ‘ and therefore false.’ It will be 
futile to discuss at this place the sense in which 
Bradley condemns the appearances as false. 
But we have here the words of another ex- 
ponent of absolutism who “ welcomes the 
neo-realist’s assertion that the world of sense- 
perception has being in its own right, and that 
the splendours and values which we seem to 
contemplate directly are apprehended by us 
as they truly are. That philosophy does not 
volatilize, so to speak, our world of fact and 
externality, but accepting for it all that it 
claims of existence and reality, then passes on 
to interpret its conditions, and assign its 
significance more profoundly, I hold to be the 
eternal lesson of thinkers like Plato and Hegel ; 
and in recent thought it was certainly the 
fundamental position of T. H. Green. 1 And 
Bosanquet thinks that even Bradley would agree 
that particular things in space are not in them- 
selves “altogether different from what they look 
like to us except in the sense of the strictly con- 
tinuous and additional determinations proffered 
by physical science.” That is, the finite things, 
according to this philosophy, are appearances 
and hence false not in the sense that they do not 
belong to the real world ; their falsity consists 
1 Bosanquet, The Meeting of Extremes, p. 2, 
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in their incompleteness for us. As we can 
conceive of them only in those features that are 
so far revealed to us, the incompleteness of our 
knowledge of them is known by the contradic- 
tions in the knowledge so far attained. As 
thus interpreted, Prof. Alexander would per- 
haps have no quarrel with the absolutist in 
this regard. While noting this agreement, 
however, we may now pass on to the considera- 
tion of what really prevents him from realising 
fully the implications of the admission that 
truth is the whole. 

Admitting that all philosophies are concerned 
with experience as a whole, Prof. Alexander 
points out that “ the real difference between 
idealism and realism lies in their starting-point 
or the spirit of their method. For the one, in 
some form or other, however much disguised, 
mind is the measure of things and the starting- 
point -of enquiry. For realism mind has no 
privileged place except in its perfection.” 1 After 
this initial description of the contrast it is 
added: “Any experience whatever may be 
analysed into two distinct elements and their 
relation to one another. The two elements which 
are the terms of the relation are, on the one 
hand the act of mind or the awareness, and on 
the other the object of which it is aware ; the 

1 Ibid., p. 8. 
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relation between them is that they are together 
or compresent in the world which is thus so far 
experienced.” Strictly speaking, however, it is 
further pointed out, the two elements united in 
an experience “ are but an act or event with a 
mental character and a non-mental object of 
just such character as it bears upon its face . . . 
Always however, the object is a distinct exis- 
tence from the mind which contemplates it, and 
in that sense independent of the mind.” The 
mind’s knowledge of itself, however, is different 
from its knowledge of the objects. “ The act 
of mind is an enjoyment ; the object is contem- 
plated. . . . The contemplation of a contemplated 
object is of course, the enjoyment which is 
together with that object or is aware of it.” 

Now, this analysis of the knowledge relation 
is surely quite ingenious, and as a psychologi- 
cal description, is perhaps correct too. But 
can we thus identify the psychological analysis 
with the epistemological ? When it is remons- 
trated that “ you are including amongst the 
things to be examined not merely physical 
objects but minds themselves,” is it satisfactory 
to reply that it “ may be taken as a hypothesis 
for investigating reality ” and then point to the 
empirical method for the justification of the 
procedure ? The problem of knowledge to- 
gether with the enquiry into the ultimate 
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pre-suppositions of experience are perhaps such 
as would preclude the possibility of a psycho- 
logical solution, for the simple reason that 
psychology as a science must accept the validity 
of all those conditions under which alone know- 
ledge of anything is possible. That is, psychology 
does not seem to be in a position to decide 
whether a particular description of the mental 
facts is true or false ; all that can be vouchsafed 
by direct introspection is, for example, that a 
desire or a pain is there. But to know the desire 
in the strict sense of the term is to refer it to its 
conditions under which it exists as a definite 
event in the mental history of the individual, 
and this knowledge is impossible for an indi- 
vidual that only ‘ enjoys ’ the desire. An 
* enjoyed ’ fact may be referred to wrong condi- 
tions, and then our description of the fact is 
false in spite of the enjoyment. And it seems 
to follow from this that the fact of enjoyment 
does not decide the question of the validity of 
a description. It is this fatal ambiguity in the 
term * knowledge ’ which appears to be res- 
ponsible for Prof. Alexander’s belief that 
epistemological questions can be properly solved 
Within the bounds of psychology. * 

Psychology may, of course, make the mind 
an object of investigation, but it cannot account 
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presuppose. Mind as a sentience or as a 
collection of enjoyed facts becomes an object in 
being known, and thus presupposes the subject 
or knower, whether the subject be the same 
mind that carries on the investigation or another 
mind. And even when mind knows itself, not 
simply as an enjoyed fact, but as an object 
among other objects in the universe, then we 
must distinguish between the mind that func- 
tions as a subject and the mind that enjoys 
itself ; in the latter aspect it is only a particular 
thing possessed of the property of self-enjoyment 
and, so to speak, impenetrable to other things 
existing side by side with it in the universe. 
Butin the former aspect, nothing is impenetrable 
to it j the sun and the star, the past and the 
present, a feeling and a desire, — in fact, the 
whole choir of heaven and earth can be an 
object of its investigation. This in fact is an 
old lesson we learn at the hands of Kant. 

A psychology that aspires to take the place 
of epistemology must either identify subject 
with mind, or ignore altogether the difficulty 
how a mind which is one object among other 
objects can yet be the knower of all objects 
including itself. And Prof. Alexander’s des- 
cription of the subject-object relation, if we 
understand it rightly, is throughout characteris- 
ed by an attempt to reconcile the assertion that 
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mind knows with the belief that it is one object 
among other objects ; in this regard he goes 
back to Locke and seems to ignore the value of 
Kant together with a large number of philoso- 
phers who are of Kant’s mind. Of course, the 
assertion of a philosopher, however great he 
may be thought to be, may stand in need of 
revision and correction in the light of the truths 
discovered by a later generation. But in 
revising his views, it may perhaps be expected 
of us that we should clearly indicate where his 
analysis is defective and how his arguments are 
vitiated. This task, we believe, would be very 
easy for a philosopher of Mr. Alexander’s 
learning and penetration. But, unfortunately 
for his readers, he chooses to avoid the direct 
method of criticism, and contents himself with 
saying that it would be a legitimate reply that 
“ the existence of minds as one group among 
the existences of the world, as thus postulated 
by the empirical method, may be taken as 
a hypothesis for investigating reality .” 1 It is 
true that we “ do not raise these questions in 
science” but “assume the existence of life or 
matter” and then simply “ ask what it is.” 
But we cannot perhaps adopt the same pro- 
cedure in the analysis of knowledge where the 
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problem is not to know what a particular thing 
is, but to know what is implied in knowing any- 
thing at all. And the analysis that is intended 
to incline the reader “ from the beginning to 
the initial soundness of the hypothesis,” as we 
have suggested above, leaves the problem 
exactly where it was. 

In view of the fact that the real problem of 
knowledge is nowhere directly handled by Prof. 
Alexander, we are compelled to think that his 
analysis of the subject-object relation is marked 
by a continuous shifting between two meanings 
of the term mind. When he is thinking of the 
mind as an object, knowledge is taken to be a 
relation of compresence between two distinct 
elements each having a ‘character 5 that deter- 
mines its behaviour to the other. As thus 
regarded, there is nothing unique in the cog- 
nitive relation. “ The plant lives, grows, and 
breathes, and twines around a stick. The 
material body resists, or falls, or sounds when 
struck, or emits light when touched by the sun. 
The mind knows.” 1 When, on the other hand, 
he i^ thinking of the mind as a subject, he is 
compelled to distinguish between enjoyment 
and contemplation and wants his readers to 
believe that mind is never an object to itself ; 

i Space, Time , and Deity, II, p. 81. 
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it is only from the standpoint of angelic contem- 
plation tli at the mind whose • beiug — m 
‘enjoying itself in certain ways could be an 
object in the same way as the tree is an objec 
of our contemplation. As thus regarded, there 
is a certain type of uniqueness belonging to 
consciousness, though “to be conscious of 
something else is not unique .” 1 This description, 
however, as is frankly admitted, is not wanting 
in difficulties, but they are said to be due to 

our objectifying tendency.’ 

The fact is that having accepted the psycho- 
logical method as capable of solving problems 
of knowledge, Prof. Alexander thinks that the 
knowledge relation is sufficiently explained by 
analysing it into two terms and a relation 
obtaining between them. The consequence is 
that he never raises the properly epistemologi- 
cal problem at all. That is,- he assumes, 
without further enquiry into the implications 
involved in the fact of our coming to know a 

world, that the mind knows itself and the 
non-mental objects simply by attending to the 
facts. Now, even granting that there is a type 
of experience which consists of the two terms 
and a relation, there is not at such a stage 
knowledge of a world, with its distinctions 
between mind and matter, facts and fictions, 
l p* 87* 
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and as common to different minds. So much 
we know on the authority of the best psycholo- 
gists of our time, who distinguish between 
different levels of experience and tell us that 
the trans-subjective world does not exist for a 
subject until experience has far advanced 
beyond the level where the mind only attends 
to a partially differentiated continuum. So 
Green’s grievance against the philosophy of 
his time can be repeated against the contempor- 
ary attempts to treat epistemology as a chapter 
in psychology — the grievance, namely, that the 
psychologist, in so far as he does not see the 
processes involved in our coming to know a 
world at all, has not taken what is the first 
step to the solution of the problem of know- 
ledge ; and though professing to discard 
metaphysics, he has really accepted the meta- 
physics, “ of a pre-Kantian or even of a 
pre-Berkcleian age.” 

The numerous problems with which contem- 
porary thought is occupied, and the bewildering 
difference of opinions to which philosophers 
have committed themselves, as we have admitted 
above, may have their importance in the history 
of speculation. But what seems to be more 
important is to realise clearly that all these are 
only special problems and so have their limits. 
For instance, it is surely a very interesting 
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problem whether the sensa are mind-dependent 
or not, and it will, when the discussions settle 
down to a general consensus of opinion, make 
an important contribution to the stock of human 
knowledge. But the discussions on the nature 
and status of the sensa cannot help us to 
understand the conditions implied in the general 
possibility of the sensa ; that is, they cannot 
give a clue to the understanding of the condi- 
tions under which alone the world of sensa 
comes to be a world for us. The sensa are after 
all certain events or actual facts existing in the 
world, or at least they mean to refer to some 
real aspects of the world of existence. And 
consequently the discussions about their nature 
have to presuppose the existence of the world 
and the validity of objective reference; audit 
follows from this that the conditions of objec- 
tive reference in general, or the conditions of 
the possibility of there being a world for us 
are not adequately explained while we busy 
ourselves only with the special problem of 
determining the relation of the minds and the 
sensa, both of which are after all two types of 
facts or elements existing in the world. It may 
make us wiser to know the relations obtaining 
between the moon and the tide, or the rise of 
a comet and a disaster; it may help us in 
regulating our conduct to know that to sow 
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in the seed-time is the way to reap in the 
harvest, or that the honest man is always 
triumphant in the long run. But knowledge 
of these facts and their relations is not know- 
ledge of the conditions implied in the existence 
for us of the moon and the tide, the comet and 
the disaster, or, the man and the triumph, as 
real elements in a real world. The latter alone 
is the real problem of epistemology proper, of 
which it was Kant’s merit to have attempted a 
solution for the first time and which he for- 
mulated as : How is Nature possible F 

Psychology, as well as physics, may begin its Home’s 
investigations with the assumption of a world 
that has to be known. Assuming that there is a n ? 4 aclinit : 

t)i A P&y- 

.world, it is tiie business of the psychologist to ciwibgica i ; j 
trace the different stages in the development of ^ ) 

the individual’s knowledge of that world. But 
in thus tracing the growth of knowledge, he has 
to assume the validity of certain principles that 
underlie his account of the mental development 
of the individual. The psychologist therefore 
cannot, or rather need not, defend the validity 
of the principles underlying his procedure, and 
may conveniently remain indifferent to the 
difficulties which Hume felt as an epistemologist. 

The perplexity, however, begins when the 
psychologist claims to defend a particular theory 
of knowledge and at the same time claims also 
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the privilege of remaining indifferent to Hume’s 
difficulties. As mind is a thing among other 
things in the world, and as the different stages 
of its development are real stages through 
which the mind is supposed to pass, so the 
psychologist’s account must, on pain of being 
chimerical, correspond to the real nature of the 
mind and of the various stages through which 
it really passes. That is, the psychological 
explanation of mind is the explanation of 
certain real facts of the world, however different 
may be their ‘ character ’ from that of the other 
events generally known as non-mental or 
physical. And hence to explain the growth of 
the individual’s experience is not to vindicate 
the objective validity of those principles that 
underlie that explanation. 

From these considerations, it is clear that 
Psychology as a science of certain facts of the 
world cannot solve the problem of the possibility 
of those facts. And if contemporary thinkers 
do not realise this difference between the func- 
tions of psychology and epistemology, the 
reason is ultimately to be traced to the difficulty 
of grasping the nature of the subject-object 
relation as the basic presupposition of all 
knowledge. The subject-object relation, as it 
is conceived in epistemology, we must remark 
at the risk of repetition, is not merely the 
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relation between two distinct entities each 
having a ‘character’ of its own ; all the entities, 
in so far as they are entities of the real world, 
are objects to be known, whatever may be the 
difference in the ways in which they are to be 
respectively known. The mode of knowing the 
mental acts may be different from that in which 
the non-mental facts are known, so that we 
might be warranted in thinking that the former 
are enjoyed while the latter are the objects of 
contemplation. But in so far as the acts and 
the objects are both elements of a real world, 
to know that they are related in the way of 
compresence is to know nothing about the 
conditions implied in referring them to the real 
world ; yet, only as thus referred to the world 
that we can think of their relation to each 
other. In this sense, to put the difference in 
the words of Green, a mode of the subject-object 
relation constitutes each member alike of the 
relation between * mind ’ and ‘appearance.’ 

None can afford to forget here the remarks 
of E. Caird on the nature of Criticism. “ We 
may speak of man’s knowing himself in two 
ways : of a knowledge of himself in which he 
is regarded simply as the self, the thinking 
subject which is implied in all objects of 
knowledge ; and of acknowledge of himself as a 
human being distinguished from other human 
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beings from the animals and from nature in 
general, and standing in definite relations to 
each of them. With the latter kind of know- 
ledge of himself which is the subject-matter of 
psychology, criticism, in the primary aspect of 
it, has nothing to do ; for this knowledge of 
mind ... is not the beginning, but rather the 
end, of science ; and it cannot be used as a test 
or criterion for that which is more simple than 
itself. Criticism has to deal with the know- 
ledge of mind only in so far as mind is presup- 
posed in everything known or knowable.” 1 

i The Critical Philosophy, I., p. 11. 

We have examined here in some details only Prof. 
Alexander's views on self. And though it would be 
interesting to make an equally detailed study of the 
theories of Messrs. W. James and J. Ward, or of Broad, 
Russell) and Laird, yet as it is difficult to find another 
contemporary thinker who has made a more successful 
attempt than Prof. Alexander to vindicate the psycholo- 
gical attitude in epistemology, we have found his views 
very helpful in exposing the short-comings of that atti- 
tude. No theories of knowledge or of self can stand the 
scrutiny of critical thought which tend to confuse the 
transcendental factors of experience with the results of 
experience; and so whatever positive description of 
knowledge or of self may be given ultimately, we must at 
least be clear as to what they are not. And this negative 
attitude is perhaps more important for avoiding errors 
than a positive description. 



CHAPTER XII 

The Knower and Knowledge 

Notwithstanding the distance that separates 
us from the philosophers who are generally 
known as idealists and realists respectively, 
the kernel of truth reached through the 
arguments of the fore-going pages has evidently 
a closer affinity with idealism. For, our con- 
clusion, briefly stated, has been this that self 
is the inexpugnable basis of Reality f it is the 
ground or the presupposition without which 
Reality cannot manifest itself. And this is 
evidently opposed to all forms of realistic 
belief, particularly as realism is defined in 
contemporary philosophy . 

By Reality, again, we have always meant, 
not anything inscrutable or inaccessible ; it is 
simply the name for all that really exist, as 
distinct from all that appear to exist. This 
distinction between reality and appearance, 
as has been already explained, cannot be 
denied except by a serious misunderstanding 
of the real issues of knowledge. If everything 
that appears as real had been accepted as 
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really real, there could be no meaning in the 
search after truth through mutual criticism ; 
for, the assumption implicit in philosophical 
criticism is that what appears to be real to 
the criticised position is not so in reality. 

The self, again, has been described by us, 
more negatively than positively. We have 
indiscriminately called it the synthesising prin- 
ciple, the unifying agent, thought, consciousness 
or knowledge. On the negative side, it has 
been defined as the other of thing, or the 
subject for which exists every object, and so, as 
occupying the centre of the world of knowledge. 
It would be, however, doing scanty justice to 
the psychological theories of self which have 
been examined above if we had not considered 
some of the formidable objections that have been 
historically raised to the theories that seek to 
abandon the category of substance-attribute in 
expounding the nature and place of self in the 
world. It seems to us that every theory of 
self has concentrated its strength more on 
attacks against the rival theories than on patch- 
ing up the gaps existing in its own camp. 

In stating the objections and in considering 
their respective answers, it will be useful to 
make occasional references to the views of the 
philosophers of India, and so we must begin 
with a word of explanation in justification of 
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this novel procedure. There is a serious divi- 
sion of opinion on the possibility of a fruitful 
comparative study of the problems of philosophy 
particularly from the standpoint of Indian 
philosophy and that of western thought. That 
there is an element of danger in thinking 
modern problems in terms of ancient thought 
cannot be altogether denied. Of the many 
disadvantages which a modern exponent of an 
ancient system of thought has of necessity to 
encounter, there is perhaps none more sub- 
versive and ruinous than the tendency to get 
oneself entangled in the meshes of ideas 
originating from an entirely different type of 
thought with implications that become altogether 
misleading when divorced from their historic 
context. It not only stands in the way of 
a full appreciation of what is unique and 
instructive in the old speculation, but it leads to 
more disastrous consequences, especially when 
the exposition proceeds on a comparative basis. 
Failing to accentuate those points in it which 
constitute its real strength, the immediate task 
of the interpreter reduces itself to devising 
means for establishing its speculative claims at 
any cost. Far-fetched explanations, twistings 
and strainings are the inevitable results of such 
a procedure. Most of the problems of philoso- 
phy, it is important to realise, are intimately 
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connected with the spirit of the age and the 
intellectual ti*adition of a nation. This is true 
not only of the problems, it equally holds good 
of the nature of the methods employed and of 
the directions in which intellectual satisfaction 
is sought. 

The source of the difficulties is perhaps to 
be traced ultimately to the laws of development 
with which biological investigations have made 
us familiar. The principles of differentiation 
and integration which underlie the growth of 
organic life and which have lighted the paths 
of investigations in the fields of psychology, 
sociology and many other allied sciences, have 
a very important bearing on the present subject. 
Our concepts, those intellectual moulds with 
which we have inevitably to work in philoso- 
phy, grow in definiteness and fixity with the 
progress of speculative efforts, to solve certain 
problems. And in the intellectual struggle 
that is born out of these efforts, only those con- 
cepts survive which prove most efficient in re- 
conciling the conflicting demands of the age. 
Hence the danger of reading an old thinker in 
terms of the new. The external wrappings of a 
concept may continue unchanged long after 
its life has completely disappeared. The word 
‘ idea’ is a case in point. This term, as is 
well known, though used by a long succession 
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of thinkers, has still remained a most ambigu- 
ous term of philosophy ; the archetypal essence 
of phenomenal things, the Platonic meaning of 
the term, has very little in common with its 
modern meaning as phenomenon. Another 
important consequence of these intellectual 
struggles is to destroy the elasticity of the con- 
cepts by introducing sharper distinctions and 
more rigid niceties into their contents. Much 
of the obscurity which we find present in the 
previous systems of thought arises from the 
comparatively high differentiations of the con- 
ceptual organism which we bring to bear on 
their simple homogeneity. Spirit, matter, con- 
tent, reason and many other concepts which are 
most in use in the philosophical speculations of 
our time are, by reason of the very preciseness of 
meaning which makes them valuable instru- 
ments in the hands of the modern critic, likely to 
lead to confusion of issues when pressed into the 
service of an interpreter of Greek philosophy. 
The entirely different interpretations which it has 
been possible to put, for instance, on the teach- 
ings of Parmenides are mainly due to the gulf 
which separates the modern notion of pure being 
from the Eleatic conception of being ; the con- 
fusion arises from the attempt at further deter- 
mination, in the light of modern thought, of 
what was homogeneous and little differentiated 
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in tlis original sytem. To define it as the 
‘full’, the mass that fills space, is to introduce 
an amount of determinateness into the notion 
of being which is too much for its simplicity. 
Hence the monism of Parmenides and Herac- 
litus has been very aptly compared to the block 
of marble which may be formed into a basin or 
a Jupiter. In the absence of sharp distinctions 
in the Greek conceptions of spirit and matter, 
our modern notions with their highly differen- 
tiated contents are hardly enlightening when 
used for labelling the earlier speculations. The 
inadequacy of such terms as materialism and 
spiritualism to be fit titles for the pre-Soeratie 
thoughts is evident from the fact that even the 
Aristotelian conception of soul has none of those 
associations which it has come to possess for 
us through the progressively refined discussions 
of later ages. After the Cartesian opposition 
of the extended to the thinking substance, it is 
not easy for modern thinkers to identify the 
physiological conception of function ' with the 
psychological conception of mind. 

It is therefore but natural that many a 
significant concept of Indian philosophy should 
appear as too vague for any profitable use in 
modern controversy ; and so far there is some 
justification in Prof. Mackenzie’s complaint 
that “ Indian Philosophy, in spite of all that 
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has been written about it, remains somewhat 
dark to most English readers,” and that the 
strenuous efforts that have so far been made 
to show the connections between Indian 
and European speculations are “ not wholly 
successful.” 1 But, while admitting those diffi- 
culties in the comparative method, wo cannot 
subscribe to the opinion that Indian Philosophy 
is too antiquated to be of any use for giving us 
any substantial help in modern controversy. 
The dialectic of universal thought knows no 
limits of time and space. It may be diffieut to 
detect its presence in a controversy that is 
primarily concerned with special problems aris- 
ing out of the particular state of the spiritual 
environment of the time. But the dialectic 
must show itself in a clearer form in proportion 
to the degree to which the problems grow wider 
and more general. The problems of one and 
many, of God and man, of cause and effect, of 
self and not-self, — such problems are in a sense 
the eternal problems of thought ; and every 
serious effort to solve them must force thought 
to itsimmanent dialectic. Now, as the problem 
of self is one of those problems on which the 
attention of Indian philosophers has been 
focussed for a vast stretch of time, nothing 
would be more natural than that they should 
i Ultimate Values , p, 78, 
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have thought over this problem on lines strik- 
ingly similar to those of modern thought. Nay, 
the problem of self is perhaps the one problem 
in discussing which Indian genius has showed 
itself at its best ; and so here a modern student 
may be surprised at the ample supply of valu- 
able dialectical weapons in the armoury of the 
Indian schools, which are as good for offence 
and defence in the battles of modern philosophy 
as they were when they were first forged. 

Now, the epistemological theories of self and 
their distinction from the psychological theories, 
as defined in the last two chapters, have been 
subjects of perpetual disputes in Indian 
philosophy. It is not possible at this place to 
enter upon a detailed study of the history of the 
disputes, though this would be necessary for 
showing how a comparative study of the Indian 
and the western systems of thought may be pro- 
fitably pursued with a considerable clarification 
of both. Yet, it may he interesting to consider 
briefly some of the arguments that were directed 
against the psychological theories of self. And as 
the epistemological attitude was perhaps nowhere 
more prominent than in the Vedanta analysis 
of knowledge, we may restrict ourselves to some 
of the pregnant observations of Sankara who 
is admittedly one of the most illustrious 
exponents of the Vedanta Philosophy, 
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Sankara believes, in agreement with the 
thinkers of the different schools of thought, that 
self-knowledge is the only way to the attainment 
of the Highest Purpose of life. After this initial 
agreement, however, he differs fundamentally 
from them in regard to the method of self- 
realisation as well as the nature of the self 
which has to be known. Postponing the consi- 
deration of his method of self-knowledge, we 
shall consider briefly his observations on the 
nature of self. Like every philosopher, he 
begins by remarking that every theory of self 
must of necessity accept the intuitive certainty 
of its existence. None can deny atmastitvam 1 
and it is impossible for us to entertain the idea 
even of its being capable of refutation ; for, it 
is the presupposition of all proof, and in this 
sense it is svciyamsiddhci or self-established. 
In other words, the ultimate transcendental 
condition of knowledge cannot be refuted, for 
it is presupposed in the very act of refutation . 2 
That the self exists, therefore, needs no proof, 
but what does require proof is the special 
nature or the ‘what’ of the self. And it is here 
that one is confronted with a bewildering 
variety of opinions, and consequently »o theory 

• 1 3 J5 / / • 7 * 
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can be accepted as true which does not stand 
the scrutiny of logical sifting ; and if a 
particular theory about the specific nature of 
the self satisfies the requirements of strict 
proof or demonstration it will, then and then 
only, show the way to the Highest Purpose of 
life, or Self-realisation. Now, Sankara develops 
his own theory partly by positive and partly by 
negative arguments, and his genius, we believe, 
shines at its best when he adopts the negative 
method of determining what the self is not. 
And for appreciating this negative approach we 
may begin with his criticism of materialism. 
The materialist, as Sankara puts it, does not 
admit the distinction of the self from the body, 
but assumes that consciousness springs from 
the combination of the material elements each 
of which is severally devoid of consciousness, 
when they are transformed into the shape of 
a body. Thus, according to this theory, man 
is only a body qualified by consciousness, and 
this consciousness arises in the same way as 
the intoxicating quality which is produced out 
of the mixture of certain materials . 1 

Sankara’s refutation of materialism is strik- 
ingly modern, and it substantially anticipates 
the line of argument followed by contemporary 

i fj, B, III., 3,53. 
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thinkers. One of the considerations which he 
brings forward against materialism is that 
the bodily and the mental processes are not 
organically connected as is evident from the 
facts of death and dream. The materialist’s 
conclusion that the psychological processes are 
the qualities of the body is drawn from the 
fact of their concomitance ,* but if the former 
had been organically connected with the body, 
just as the physical qualities of form and shape 
are connected with it, they should have existed 
even at death. Conversely, it is not always 
true that the psychological processes cannot 
continue when the bodily processes are at 
abeyance, and the fact of dream may be cited in 
evidence. Again, even accepting that mind and 
body are inseparable from each other, it does 
not follow that conscious processes are mere 
attributes of the body, for the body may after 
all be an auxiliary or upakarana of the 
mental processes. The psychological process of 
perception, for example, is conditioned by the 
existence of light, yet it would be absurd to say 
that the perceptual process is an attribute of 
the lamp. Similarly, the bodily processes may 
be an indispensable condition of perception, so 
that “perception takes place where there is a 
body, and does not take place where there is 
none ”, But from this it does not follow that 
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the perceptual process is a mere quality of the 
body. 

Thus when consciousness is reduced to an 
epiphenomenon or a kind of phosphorescence 
superadded to the neural changes in the brain, 
or again when definite mental processes are 
localized in the convolutions, Sankara would 
take such theories to be based on the confusion 
of the mere upakarana with the cause. That is, 
the defect here consists in regarding B to be 
the attribute of A merely on the basis of a 
factual relation between them. It is interesting 
in this connection to remember Bergson’s 
remarks on the theory of parallelism. That 
there is solidarity between the life of the mind 
and the life of the body, he points out, has 
never been contested by any one; but “ it is 
a long way from that to maintain that the 
cerebral is the equivalent of the mental, that 
one might read in a brain whatever is taking 
place in the corresponding mind. A coat is 
solidary with the nail on which it hangs ; it falls 
if the nail is removed ; it sways if the nail is 
loose and shaken ; it is torn or pierced if the 
nail is too pointed ; it does not follow from all 
this that ’ each detail of the nail corresponds to 
a detail of the coat, nor that the nail is the 
equivalent of the coat, still less that nail and 
coat are the same thing. So, too, the mind 
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is undeniably attached to the brain, but from 
this it does not in the least follow that in the 
brain is pictured every detail of the mind, nor 
that the mind is a function of the brain. AH 
that observation, experience, and consequently 
science, allows us to affirm is the existence of a 
certain relation between brain and mind .” 1 

The sharpest weapon of his dialectic armoury, 
however, is brought into operation when 
Sankara raises the ultimate question of the 
subject-object relation. What is the nature 
of the consciousness which is supposed to 
have its origin in the material elements ? The 
material elements and their products are objects 
of consciousness; but consciousness could not 
have rendered them objects of itself, if it had 
been a mere quality of the elements 2 The fire 
cannot burn itself, nor can the acrobat mount 
on his own shoulders. Similarly, a quality 
cannot be conscious of itself as an object. In 
other words, consciousness for which exist the 
material elements cannot be itself a quality of 
matter, but is something different (vyatireka) 
from it. We must note that Sankara here 
insists on two ultimate principles of knowledge 

1 Mind Energy, p. 36. 

2 Nahi bJiutabhautibadhanmna satd chaitanyena 
bhutabhautikani visayikriyeran — S. B. III. 3, 54. 
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that are implied in each other. That for which 
objects exist must be distinct from the latter, 
and it is only the conscious self which can 
make anything an object of itself. The object 
maybe either an external thing, or again it 
may be something belonging to the empirical 
self or mind, 1 but in either case it implies the 
subject which is distinct from it, and which 
is the conscious self. The subject, therefore, 
cannot be identified with the material elements, 
nor can it be taken to be a quality of matter. 
The materialistic conception of self then is 
ultimately based on a false analysis of the 
subject-object relation. 

This self which makes everything an object 
of itself, Sankara further adds, has the unique 
characteristic of recognising itself as a unity in 
spite of the difference in the states that are in 
succession, as is illustrated in the assertion { I 
saw this.’ The object of knowledge, he urges 
elsewhere, changes according as it is something 
past or something future or something present ; 
but the knowing agent does not change ; its 
nature is rather an eternal presence. 2 In other 
words, the self for which exist the past the 
present and the future, that is, time, cannot be 
itself in time ; it is rather the transcendental 

1 Bahyudhyaimihani bhutabhautikani ; 

2 Sarvada vartain&uaavabhavatvat — S. B, II. 3. 7* 
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unity which is presupposed by every object 
including time itself. This is expressed in 
another way when it is said that the self is not 
an effect. As it is self-established, or rather 
established before the establishment of an 
object, it is, to use a term made current since 
' Kant’s analysis of knowledge, the transcendental 
condition of objects in general. One may refute 
that which is adventitious (aganUika) ; none, 
for example, can assume the reality of such 
things as ether or dkcisa before it is establish- 
ed through the means of right knowledge. But 
the self, “ as being the presupposition ( airaya ) 
of the process of proof is itself established 
previously to the act of demonstration.” The 
self, therefore, is svayamsiddha or the inex- 
pugnable presupposition of every process of 
proof, and in this sense it is never an effect ; 
for an effect always implies an antecedent 
condition, and consequently the ultimate con- 
dition of experience cannot itself be called an 
effect. . 

It is abundantly clear from these weighty 
observations of Sankara that his line of 
refutation of materialism is substantially identi- 
cal with that of Kant and the Neo-Kantians, 
Materialism and naturalism seek to trace the 
origin of that synthetic principle of knowledge, 
which is the ultimate presupposition of matter 
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by John Toland, La Mettrie, Diderot and 
Oabanis. Whether thought be reduced to the 
function of brain as taste is a function of the 
tongue, or digestion the function of the stomach, 
or secretion of the bile the function of the 
liver, or the function of thought be altogether 
replaced by that of the nervous system which 
then takes the place of the self or mind, the 
fundamental assumption remains the same. 
The common fallacy of these attempts, accord- 
ing to Sankara, is the fallacy of induction of 
the ultimate presupposition or dkraya of know- 
ledge and proof to something other than 
itself, and the consequent fallacy of regarding 
that to be dgantuhz which is in fact svayam - 
siddha. 

Buddhism represents the materialist’s fallacy 
from another side and it is in his refutation of 
the philosophy of becoming that Sankara’s 
views on the nature of self become more pointed 
and articulate than anywhere else. The doctrine 
of momentariness, he points out, refutes itself 
when it is extended to the knowing self or the self 
that perceives. And it is the fact of pratyabhijnd 
which may be regarded as the hard rock on which 
must be wrecked every theory that dissolves the 
self into a series of passing events. Recogni- 
tion implies the unity of consciousness which 
persists through the time that elapses between 
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perception and remembrance. That is, the self 
that remembers must be identical with the self 
that perceived, for “ what one man has 
experienced is not remembered by another 
man.” Not only this, but the theory of be- 
coming when applied to the self cannot e\en 
account for the possibility of an intelligible 
assertion. Because every assertion or sentence 
is composed of different letters which are uttered 
in succession, and if the self be a series whose 
terms are momentary, the successive items 
cannot be held together into the unity of an 
intelligible assertion. It is only when each item 
in the succession is combined with that which 
comes after it by something which is not itself 
in succession that the different letters form 
themselves into an intelligible sentence. But, 
obviously, there is no room for such a synthetic 
principle in a doctrine which reduces the self 
to a series of passing thoughts or vijndna 
santdna each of which disappears before the 
next comes into existence. Consciousness of 
succession cannot arise when the self is itself 
one of the transient entities which come and 
go, for, “ two ideas which occupy different 
moments of time and pass away as soon as they 
have become objects of consciousness cannot 
apprehend or be apprehended by each other.” 
Two such ideas, therefore, cannot have the 
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characteristic of itaretara grahyagrahakafva, 
so that each of them might figure in turn as 
the knower and the known in relation to each 
other. 

It is interesting to note in this connection 
the universal dialectic of thought which accounts 
for the fundamental similarity between the 
arguments of Sankara and those of the critics 
of empiricism in modern philosophy. Since 
Hume’s reduction of the self -identical ego to 
an illusion, empiricists have tended to replace 
the ego by a series of £ perceptions ’ or 1 feelings ’ 
which are in a flux. Each one of our percep- 
tions, according to Hume, is distinct and 
separate from the others, and the fiction of an 
identical self arises from the laws of association 
only. Similarly, J. S. Mill finds no hindrance 
“to our regarding mind as nothing but the 
series of our sensations (to which must now 
be added our internal feelings) as they actually 
occur, with the addition of infinite possibilities 
of feeling, requiring for their actual realization 
conditions which may or may not take place, 
but which, as possibilities, are always in exist- 
ence, and in many of them present .” 1 Mill, 
however, while thus reducing the self to a series 
was equally conscious of the next moment of 

1 Examination of Hamilton, p, 205, 
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the dialectic and so does not fail to see that 
when mind is reduced to a series of feeling , 
“we are obliged to complete the statement, by 
calling it a series of feelings which is aware 
of itself as past and future ; and we are reduced 
to the alternative of believing that the Mind, 
or, Ego, is something different from any series 
of feelings, or of possibilities of them or o 
accepting the paradox, that something w uci 
e* kypothesi, is but a series of feelings, can be 

aware of itself as a series .” 1 

Mill, here, has the merit of defining cleaily 
the two alternatives open to speculation when 
it comes to deal with the distinction between a 
series of feelings and the consciousness of that 
series. One of the alternatives leads to the 
doctrine of soul-substance, while the other has 
ingrained in it a paradox. The course of 
subsequent speculation on self and self-cons- 
ciousness has oscillated between these two 
alternatives, sometimes approaching perilously 
to the theory of spiritual substance which was 
mercilessly exposed in Kant’s relentless criticism 
of rational psychology ; and sometimes, again, 
either facing boldly the paradox as an evil 
inseparable from the intellectual faculty, or 
working out Hume’s own suggestions as to the 
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way which would lead to the mitigation, if not 
complete removal, of the paradox. 

Now, Hume’s reply, as is well known, to the 
problem of recognition is that the idea of iden- 
tity is a fiction arising from the resemblance or 
similarity between the perishing ‘ perceptions 
It is the relation of resemblance, he points out, 
which is the cause of the confusion of the idea 
of a succession of related objects ; and, it is 
added, “ though we incessantly correct ourselves 
by reflection, and return to a more accurate 
method of thinking, yet we cannot long sustain 
our philosophy, or take off this bias from the 
imagination .” 1 The result is that we feign 
“ some new and unintelligible principle, that 
connects the objects together, and prevents 
their interruption or variation.” In the same 
strain of thought, the problem is discussed 
by W. James who finds that the sense of 
our personal identity “is exactly like any 
one of our other perceptions of sameness 
among phenomena. It is a conclusion ground- 
ed either on the resemblance in a funda- 
mental respect, or on the continuity before 
the mind, of the phenomena compared .” 2 
This explanation of the idea of identity has 

1 Treatise, Part IV, Sec. VI, p. 334. 

2 The Principles of Psychology, I., p. 334. 
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remained essentially the same in the materialis- 
tic and' the empirical developments of contem- 
porary thought. For the behaviourist, as is 
well known, recognition consists in behaving in 
the same way when a stimulus is repeated as 
we behaved on the first occasion when it occur- 
red. Bertrand Bussell’s views, again, stand 
admittedly on the Humian basis. The self, for 
him, being nothing more than the causal nexus 
among a series of events, he has naturally 
devoted a considerable amount of his acuteness 
to the problem of recognition. And the result 
of his analysis of memory is that “ when we 
recognize something,' it was not in fact the very 
same thing, but only something similar, that 

we experienced on a former occasion A 

person’s face is always changing, and is not 
exactly the same on any two occasions. Com- 
monsense treats it as one face with varying 
expressions; but the varying expressions 
actually exist, each at its proper time, while 
the one face is merely a logical construction . 1 
On every occasion, it is said, we see another 
member of the series, “ but it is sufficiently 
similar to count as the same from the stand- 
point of common sense.” Then almost borrowing 
his language from Hume, he observes that the 

1 The Analysis of Mind, p. 171, / - 
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vague identity, “ which is really close similarity, 
has been a source of many confusions by which 
philosophy has lived.” 1 2 

Sankara’s reply to these attempts at deriv- 
ing identity from similarity is, in one respect, 
substiantially the same as that of the critics of 
empiricism. It is one of Green’s repeated argu- 
ments, for example, that “ the single impression 
in its singleness is what it is through relation 
to another, which must therefore be present 
along with it ; and that thus, though they may 
occur in a perpetual flux of succession, yet, just 
so far as they are qualified by likeness or 
unlikeness to each other, they must be taken 

out of that succession by something which is 

■ ■ ' ■ 

not itself in it, but is indivisibly present to 
every moment of it.” 3 The very term ‘ collection 
of ideas,’ it is further pointed out, “is an 
absurdity, for how can a perpetual flux be 
collected ? “ The judgment of idenity, therefore, 
is, for Green, an unavoidable crux for Hume. 3 
Green’s criticism of Hume’s account of the idea 
of identity might be easily taken to be a 
striking reproduction of Sankara’s arguments 
against Buddhism. The Buddhist’s attempt to 

1 Ibid., p. iSO. 

2 W orks, I., p. 176, 

3 Worlds /., 264 , 
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derive identity from similarity, Sankara main- 
tains, is inconsistent with the former’s theory 
of universal momentariness, because “ the 
knowledge of similarity is based on two things,” 
and for that very reason “ the advocate of 
universal momentariness who denies the exis- 
tence of one subject able mentally to grasp the 
two similar things simply talks nonsense when 
he asserts that recognition is founded on 
similarity.” But his admission of such a mind 
“ grasping the similarity of two successive 
momentary existences ” would go against his 
theory of becoming . 1 If vijnana. be admitted 
to be momentary, it is said, elsewhere, each must 
disappear every moment to make room for 
another, and in that case there can be no 
judgment of similarity or sadrishyapratyaya. 
When it is asserted that this is similar to that, 
the ‘ that ’ refers to a thing that is remembered 
while the £ this ’ refers to a present thing ; but 
such a judgment would be impossible in the 
absence of one self enduring through the differ- 
ence of time . 2 

It is needless to follow Sahakara’s arguments 
through the diverse contexts in which ho seeks 
to press home essentially the same point in 

1 S. B. 11., 2.25. 

2 Anekadarshina ekasyabhdvdt—IInh. Up. IV. 3,5, 
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different words. Whether the self be reduced 
to a chain of momentary links or to alayavij- 
ndna, or the external things be reduced to 
> pravvittuvijnana , “unless there exists one 
continuous principle equally connected with 
the past, the present, and the future, or an 
absolutely unchangeable self which cognises 
everything, we are unable to account for 
remembrance, recognition, and so on, which 
are subject to mental impressions dependent on 
place time and cause.” 1 That is, spatial, 
temporal and causal relations are inseparable 
from the vasana or mental impressions, and 
as such, they cannot be held together except 
through the synthetic activity of something 
which itself is not one of the related impressions. 
There can be no consciousness of the chain of 
vijnana, or stream of conscious states, while 
each of them is irrevocably gone every moment 
giving place to a new state. If, on the other 
hand, the knowledge of the series of conscious 
states is admitted to be a fact in spite of the 
different states occupying different moments 
of time, then the theory of pure becoming falls 
to the ground. 2 

is. B. //. 2.31. 

2 Ksanadvayavydpitvdt ekasya vijndnasya punah 
ksanamdahani * 
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There is another important aspect of 
Sankara’s arguments against the reduction of 
self to a series of passing thoughts, which comes 
to prominence in his reply to a supposed objec- 
tion of the advocates of pure becoming. If the 
vijnana or idea is to be apprehended by 
something other than itself, then according to 
the same argument we have to admit that that 
which knows the vijnana must itself be known 
by something different from itself, and so on 
ad infinitum ; but in fact vijnana is like the 
lamp which does not stand in need of another 
knower to shed light on it. In replying to this 
objection, Sankara develops his theory of self 
as the witness or sdksi. The witnessing self, 
it is maintained, is self-p roved ( [svayamsiddha ) 
and cannot be denied ; and as there is a vital 
distinction between the vijnana. and the self , 
one may be' the subject or knower and the 
other the object. On the other hand, when 
vijnana is compared to the light, it is not 
realised that “ a thousand lamps burning inside 
some impenetrable mass of rocks” cannot 
manifest themselves, in the absence of an 
ulterior intelligent principle for which they 
exist as objects. Lamps in order to become 
manifest require some other intelligent agent 
furnished with the sense of sight. Similarly, 
the vijnana also stands in need of some intelli- 
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gent principle for which it can exist as an 
object. ; , ' ■ ' : v v ■ .-v 

Sankara’s arguments are perhaps stated in 
a clearer form in his commentaries on the 
Upanisads where he raises the self-same pro- 
blem and seeks to distinguish between the 
vijndna of the Buddhistic philosophy which has 
often been compared to lamp-light and the 
vedanta conception of atmajyoti or self as the 
principle of revelation. Revelation or manifes- 
tation, he points out, has no meaning except on 
the supposition that what is revealed is distinct 
from what reveals. The jar which is revealed 
by the lamp-light must be something distinct 
from the light which reveals it, in the same 
sense in which the former is distinct from the 
rope. But, it may be retorted, the light may 
reveal itself as well as the jar, and it may thus 
be called self-revelatory. Sankara refutes this 
position by remarking that neither the jar nor 
the light can be revealed in the absence of 
consciousness for which both of them exist as 
objects. Put in terms of modern thought, 
Sankara’s contention is that the relation of 
manifestation between the light and the jar 
presupposes the generic relation of both to the 
self for which they exist. Both have, therefore, 
the characteristic of ch a, itanydvabh asyaivatn , 
which is the more ultimate relation than the 
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specific relation of the light to the jar. Similarly, 
that which is the knower of vijnana. must be 
distinct from it. The difficulty arising out of 
the regressus ad infinitum , Sankara points out 
further, is easily removed if we remember that 
everything that has the mark of objectivity or 
grahyatvam implies a subject for which it 
exists ; but the self which is always the subject 
does not imply the existence of another subject. 
Thus, it is the self and self alone that may be 
properly called self-revelatory, and it should 
on no account be identified with the passing 
thoughts. 

It may be interesting here to remember that 
the comparison of consciousness to light has a 
particular fascination even for modern philoso- 
phers. Consciousness, says Hamilton “ may 
be compared to an internal light, by means of 
which, and which alone, what passes in the mind 
is rendered visible ” 1 The comparison, again, 
has been found very fruitful by the idealists 
in expounding the nature of self-consciousness. 
The problem of knowing the self, it has been 
suggested, becomes easy when we consider it as 
that “ through which we know both itself and all 
other things ” ; “because it is the light which 
reveals both itself and the darkness. ”2 Similarly, 

1 Metaphysics I, p. 1 83. 

2 Caird, Hegel, p, 47. 
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Professor Yarisco believes that “ The act of con- 
sciousness is perfect transparency ; it is clear to 
itself ; in it intelligence is present to itself. That 
I may know, it is necessary that I should be con- 
scious of my consciousness, that I should know 
that I know ,* an act of consciousness, which were 
to take place in the darkness of unconscious- 
ness, would not be an act of consciousness. It 
follows that the act of consciousness proves 
the reality of itself and of the thinking subject, 
or rather is the reality of itself and of the 
thinking subject : in the act of consciousness, 
reality and cognition coincide .” 1 

Now, Sankara who is himself fond of the 
analogy does not altogether deny that there is 
a sense in which consciousness reveals itself as 
well as the thing. But we must in that case 
remember that consciousness is in this context 
to be understood in the sense of an instrument 
only. That is, the light does not require another 
light to reveal itself to the eye, in the same 
sense in which the jar requires the light for 
revealing itself. And applying the analogy to 
self, it may also be said that the self does not 
stand in need of another self for knowing itself ; 
so “ it is not a universal rule that wherever 
something is revealed to another, there must 
be an instrument over and above the revealer 

1 Know Thyself; f>< 5n. 
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and the revealed .” 1 2 But an analogy should not 
be pressed beyond the breaking point ; and 
it should not be forgotten that the self as the 
subject is presupposed by the light as well as 
the thing revealed, so that it is only within the 
universal relation of the self to the objects that 
we can strictly speak of the light as revealing 
the thing. In this sense, the light no less than 
the thing is an object or avabhasya ; but the 
self is not on that account an object of itself, 
and to know it as the subject of all thoughts 
and of all things is not to know it as an object. 
In other words, the self has to be known as the 
inexpugnable reality to which all objects point, 
but which itself cannot be known in the same 
way as we know an object . 3 

1 Brih. Up. Com., IV, 3. 7. 

2 It may be interesting to note here that recent 
researches have shown an essential similarity between 

Vedantism and Buddhism in some vital respects. The 
Buddhistic distinction between the samvrti-satya and 
the paramartha-satya, its conceptions of prajnaparamita, 
tathata, prapanca, etc. are indistinguishable from the 
corresponding Vedanta concepts. Some, such as Mr. Y. 
Sogen in his Systems of Buddhistic Thought, have gone 
the length of questioning Sankara’s knowledge of 
Buddhism particularly of the Sarvastivada school. But 
these circumstances do not mitigate in the least the 
force of Sankara’s contentions against the conception of 
self as a series which in some form or other was 
frequently advanced by Buddhism. 
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While Sankara’s criticism of materialism 
and Buddhism bring out the two-fold truth that 
the self is the transcendental ground of ex- 
perience and that it is a unity, his observations 
on the Nyaya-Vais'esika conception of self 
emphasise another important truth which is 
equally fundamental for his position. “ We 
have the ideas of matter and thinking,” it has 
been remarked by Locke, “ but possibly shall 
never be able to know whether any mere material 
being thinks or no .” 1 Against the Cartesian 
doctrine that the soul thinks always, Locke 
holds that thinking is to be regarded, not as 
the essence of the soul, but as one of its 
operations that may be intermittent. In fact, 
any attribute or powers might be conferred 
upon any substance according to the “ good 
pleasure ” of their Maker. Similarly, he finds 
it inconceivable that the soul should always 
think any more than that the body should 
always move . 2 

Locke here propounds a view that has been 
widely defended by philosophers of different 
schools of Indian thought, such as the Mimam- 
saka, the Naiyayika, the Vaisesika, etc. But 
the distinction between the soul-substance and 

1 Essay, Bk. iv. 3, 6. 

2 ibid. Bit, ii 7. 10, 
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consciousness which arises out of the attempt 
to apply to the knowing subject the categories 
of which it is the source or presupposition has 
been, as we have seen above, the root-error of 
the psychological theories of self. And Sankara 
is equally emphatic in his protest against 
conceiving consciousness as a quality of the 
soul-substance. His arguments, however, are 
frequently based on experience, and it is only 
at crucial points that he rises up to the stand- 
point of transcendental analysis. His contention 
from the empirical standpoint is that the 
apparent unconsciousness of the self in deep 
sleep, or swoon is due to the absence of the 
object of knowledge and not to the absence of 
consciousness. Just as the light cannot be 
apparent when there are no material things to 
be illumined, so consciousness remains unmani- 
fested while there is no object to be revealed. 
Hence, the apparent unconsciousness does not 
prove the absence of consciousness . 1 Similarly, 
consciousness is not an adventitious quality 
generated in the non-intelligent soul, on the 
contrary, its essence consists in eternal intelli- 
gence or nityachaitanyasvarupa. 

Sankara’s arguments, however, are not 
confined to the empirical standpoint ; they 

4 S> B, II, 3. 18 ; 11,3.50 . 
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dev.elop gradually into an epistemological analy- 
sis of the subject-object relation in knowledge. 
It is then argued that the self is intelligence 
itself; lor, while the objects change their form, 
the chaitanya which cognises them in their 
various changes does not change, as it cognises 
every change in the objects. Where there is no 
jnana or knowledge there can be no knowable ; 
as the function of knowledge, like that of light, 
is to illumine the object, it is as absurd to infer 
the absence of knowledge from the absence of 
knowable objects as to infer the absence of 
light from that of the things to be illumined. 
The Vainasika who would make such an 
inference would find it impossible to account 
for the process by which he himself comes 
to know the absence of knowledge ; for, even 
the absence of a knowable object is a fact to be 
known . 1 Similarly, the self, according to Ivan ad a 
and his followers, reduces itself to an unintelli- 
gent substance and consciousness to a quality 
produced by the combination of the self and 
the mind ; that is, the self here is nothing more 
than “a substance just likef’a pot made red .” 2 
But the notion of relation or combination is 
applicable only in such cases in which both the 

1 Commentary on Prosnopanisad, vi. 2, 

2 Commentary on Kenobanhad, if, 4> 

4 <> 
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things connected belong to the same class and 
are yet distinguished from each other by their 
respective attributes, (gunavadgunavaid saks- 
rijyate ndhdyajatiyam). Hence, the self for 
which exist all relations and relata, and which 
therefore may be aptly called an undifferentiated 
or attribute-less knowledge, is not a thing or 
substance which can be known by its defining 
attribute of knowledge, but the witness of all 
states of consciousness, an eternal chaitanya by 
which all states of consciousness are perceived 
as objects. 

When regarded from this standpoint, the 
self is also described as firafiancasya ekdyanam 
or the centre of the whole world including the 
things, the senses and the mind . 1 Or, again, it 
is described as the bhmna which, though it is 
the ground of every thing, does not itself stand 
in need of a ground or support ; it is afiratisthita 
and andsrita . 2 It is interesting to note here 
the close similarity between Sankara’s view on 
the self and that of Kant. The objective unity 
of apperception or the transcendental unity of 
Kant, as rightly urged by Prof. N. K. Smith, 
refers to the universal or absolutist aspect of 
our consciousness, to its transcendence of the 

1 S. B., /., 4. 19. 

2 Ghandogya Upanisad,vii % 24. 1, 
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embodied and separate self; and it is contended 
that the distinction, between the transcendental 
self and the empirical self remains whatever ex- 
planation may be adopted of its speculative or 
other significance . 1 We need not enter here upon 
the controversy in regard to the post-Kantian con- 
version of the transcendental unity of self into an 
Eternal Consciousness, nor need we stop to exa- 
mine the slipshod manner in which Sankara re- 
places the concept of individual self by that of an 
Eternal Self. As is well known, the legitimacy of 
this conversion of the absolutist aspect of our 
consciousness into an Absolute Existence has 
been seriously questioned by many . 2 But what is 
important to note is the unique relation in which 
the self as knower stands to the world of objects, 
and this no sound theory of knowledge can afford 
to ignore ; and so far, we think, the analysis of 
Kant, Sankara and the idealists in general is 
unassailable. Existence-for-self, according to 

1 Commentary, p. 270. 

2 W. James, for instance, complains that Kant’s suc- 
cessors converted the notion of Beweesstsein uberhaupt 
into one infinite concrete self-consciousness . — Variety of 
Religious Experience, p. 449. A. Seth, however, goes 
the length of characterising it as the radical error of 
post-Kantian idealism — Hegelianism and ■Personality, 
p. 226. Similarly, the problem whether the witnessing 
self is the individual or the universal self lias led to a 
protracted controversy in the school of Sankara. A 
brief history of the divergence of opinions in this respect 
is given by Appayadiksit in his Siddhdntalesa. 
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the analysis of Sankara, is the highest category 
under which must stand every knowable thing ; 
even the distinction between existence and 
non-existence exists for a self. 

With this conception of the centrality of 
the self is reached perhaps the highest point 
to which finite thought that is necessarily dis- 
cursive can possibly rise. And here Sankara 
is in entire agreement with the idealists, such 
as Green and Caird. Caird, for instance, 
accepts unhesitatingly that the self cannot be 
an object on the circumference. The object is 
the one world of experience, and so the self for 
Caird, as put by an eminent Indian Hegelian, 
“is not a part of this system, for the funda- 
mental condition of its existence is that it 
should oppose itself to this system. Just as 
the centre in relation to which the circumference 
is possible cannot itself be a point in the cir- 
cumference, so the unity of the self to which 
objects as members of a connected whole are 
necessarily referred cannot be one of those 
objects .” 1 

1 Dr. H. Haidar, Neo-Hegelianism, p. 109. 
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The Ultimate Problem of Self- 
Knowledge 

We cannot close the exposition of Sankara’s 
views on the nature of the self, utterly impel - 
feet and brief as it is, without raising here a 
rather difficult question following from the 
centrality of the self. As all objects exist for 
the subject, as the subject is the centre to 
which all objects point, every theory that con- 
fuses the subject with the object must commit 
what may be called the fallacy of decentralisa- 
tion of the ego. Xow, the question that arises 
is : How can the subject for which exists every 
object can itself be known ? This question has 
a long history, both in Indian philosophy and 
in western thought, and to enter upon a critical 
account of the history would be to undertake 
an impossible task in a short essay like the 
present. Yet, it will be interesting to accen- 
tuate a few crucial points that have historically 
arisen out of the attempts to solve the ques- 
tion. ■ \ 
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The easiest answer to the preblem of self- 
knowledge has been given by what we have 
called the psychological theory of self. The 
self, according to this theory, is only one among 
the many things in the universe, and so the 
knowledge of self does not differ in any essen- 
tial respect from that of any other objects, such 
as the tree or the table. Thus, for instance, 
Prof. W. McDougall wonders why the cons- 
ciousness of self should be thought to be such 
a great mystery, for, “ whatever mystery is 
involved in thinking of oneself is the mystery 
of thinking in general, of consciousness or 
awareness of anything.” As our belief in things 
of all kinds is “founded upon our experiences 
of striving, of effort, of putting forth power 
or energy in the pursuit of our goals,” so one 
knows oneself “ as that which knows and 
strives, enjoys, and suffers, remembers and 
expects.” 1 

But the psychological theory of self has 
been found to be unsatisfactory by many 
eminent thinkers who, following the Kantian 
tradition about the distinction between subject 
and substance, conceive the self to be a synthe- 
tic principle, a transcendental unity or an 
absolute consciousness. And, as we have our- 

1 An Outline of Psychology, {third edition) p. 426. 
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selves contended, the psychological attitude 
being inadequate for a right analysis of the 
knowledge situation, we are not even in sight 
of the real problem of self while we continue to 
look upon the subject-object relation as an 
inter-objective relation. But when the psycho- 
logical theory of self is rejected as involving 
the fallacy of decentralisation of the ego, we 
give up at the same time the possibility of an 
easy solution of the problem of self-knowledge, 
and the difficulty perhaps grows in proportion 
to the success in avoiding the fallacy of decen- 
tralisation. Thus, as is well known, Ivant him- 
self was led to a theory of unknowable pure ego 
which “ is so completely empty of all content 
that it cannot be called even a conception, but 
merely a consciousness that accompanies all con- 
ceptions. This I or he or it, this thing that 
thinks, is nothing but the idea of a transcenden- 
tal subject of thought = x, which is known only 
through the thoughts that are its predicates, and 
which apart from them connofc be conceived at 
all.” This condemns us, according to Kant, to 
turn round and round it in a "perpetual circle. 

Similarly, Green thinks that the only ‘ thing- 
in-itself ’ “ is the thinking subject, which is not 
cause or substance, but the source of the 
categories of cause and substance,” 1 And so, 

1 Works I, p. 211, 
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according to him, “ the really prolific element ” 
in Kant’s theory of knowledge is the view of 
the noumenon “ which he calls the ego, 
as the source of the categories and which on 
that very account cannot be brought under the 
categories.” 1 That the self exists as the basis of 
all knowledge, he remarks elsewhere, cannot be 
doubted, “ but what it is we only know through 
its so far acting in us as to enable us, however 
partially and interruptedly, to have knowledge 
of a world or an intelligent experience.” 2 “We 
are further entitled to say of it, negatively, 
that the relations by which, through its action, 
phenomena are determined are not relations of 
it — not relations by which it is itself determined. 
They arise out of its presence to phenomena, 
or the presence of phenomena to it, but the 
very condition of their thus arising is that the 
unifying consciousness which constitutes them 
should not itself be one of the objects so re- 
lated.” 3 

That Green’s theory of self reduces to a 
focus imaginarius has been rightly detected 
by his critics. 'Thus, Balfour, for example, 
complains that Green’s eternal consciousness 
reduces itself to “ the bare geometrical point 

1 Works III, p. 127. 

2 Prolegomena, p. 58. 

2 Ibid., p. 59. 
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through which must pass all threads which make 
up the web of nature ” ; 1 and A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison, endorsing Balfour’s criticism, charac- 
terises it as “the ideal focus into which the 
system of relations is reflected, the empty form 
of the Ego or consciousness in general, the 
dot upon the i, which the theory of knowledge 
exacts .” 2 

Again, more recently, James Ward, in his 
very able analysis of self-consciousness, has 
been led to a theory of pure ego which he 
thinks to be inseparable from any fair and 
unbiassed consideration of the fact that every 
experience is owned by a subject. The only 
other alternatives, according to him, are either 
to accept a psychology without a mind and 
thus replace the subject by the unity and 
continuity of the contents of consciousness, or 
to leave unresolved the paradox that what 
knows can be identical with what is known . 3 
But as these alternatives are not tenable in the 
long run, we must distinguish between the self as 
a presentation, and the self as a focus imagin' 
arius which, though “suggested by the structure 

i Green’s Metaphysics of Knowledge , an article in 

Mind, IX, p. 89. (1884). 

3 The Idea of God, p. 199. Even Caird is supposed 

to be guilty of this reduction of ego to an empty form, 

3 Psychological Principles, p. 37, 
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of experience, is not only devoid, of all ‘ content ’ 
in fact, but is necessarily so devoid from its 
very nature as limiting concept — like its ana- 
logue the point, that which has position but 
neither parts nor magnitude.” 1 

As in the case of Green so here, again, it 
has been observed that considered as an attempt 
to meet the problem how the pure ego, as such, 
can be known at all, Ward’s account is “ a 
brilliant failure.” For, it has been asked, how 
can the pure ego “ be known at all, seeing that 
in becoming known, it must become an object 
and so cease to be pure subject ? ” 2 Similarly, 
Prof. Dawes Hicks calls W ard’s theory of the 
pure ego “ an insuperable difficulty in Ward’s 
work,” and so suggests that “ the so-called pure 
ego is not to be conceived as standing to its 
states and processes in a relation similar to that 
in which a proton may be conceived to stand to 
the electrons in an atom ; its states or processes 
(the so-called empirical self) are phases of its 
own being.” 3 But does it really solve the 
difficulty ? The solution seems to be evidently 
based on the supposion that the category of 
substance-attribute is applicable to the self as 

1 Ibid., p. 377. 

2 Prof. G. F. Stout, The Monist, xxxvi, 1926, p. 47 ; 
Sudies in Philosophy and Psychology, p. 358. 

3 Hibbsrt Journal, 1929-30, p. 177 . 
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knower — a supposition winch we have found 
ample ground for rejecting. 

The problem has been handled from another 
side by the idealists, who also see serious 
difficulties in the theory of pure ego. “ Self- 
consciousness,” according to them, “is the 
standing enigma for those who would separate 
identity and difference .” 1 When, on the contrary, 
it is seen that “ the self exists as one self only 
as it opposes itself as object, to itself as subject, 
and immediately denies and transcends that 
opposition,” when, that is, it is seen to be “ a 
concrete unity which has in itself a resolved 
contradiction,” there will be no difficulty in 
understanding that “ its own existence is im- 
plicitly the solution of all the division and 
conflict of things.” In such theories of self- 
consciousness, we believe, there is a tendency, 
as the critics such as Ward and A. S. Pringle- 
Pattison have contended, to take the logical 
ideal for a real self. Moreover, though it is true 
that the centre has no meaning apart from the 
circumference, and vice versa, yet, we must not 
forget that when the self is called the centre, it 
is after all an analogy ; for, taken literally, the 
centre as well as the circumference ar e for 
the self which therefore cannot be identified 


1 Caird, Hegel, p. 147, 
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with one of them. All distinctions are for the 
self, this is one of the invaluable truths which 
the idealists themselves have done much to 
bring out. Analogy perhaps is indispensable 
for representing the relation of the self to the 
not-self, but, even so, it must not be taken for 
more than its worth. 

The difficulty is sometimes removed by some 
theory of immediate experience which is supposed 
to be non-relational. Thus, for instance, Bradley 
thinks that the recognition of the fact of 
immediate experience opens the one road to the 
solution of ultimate problems, such as the 
problem of self-consciousness; on the other 
hand, “ it is in the end ruin to divide experience 
into something on one side experienced as an 
object and on the other side something not 
experienced at all.” 1 Without entering upon 
a criticism of immediate experience, which we 
have partially done in the previous pages, it is 
interesting to remember that in spite of these 
remarks, Bradley himself has concluded else- 
where that the self, “ where not hiding itself in 
obscurity, is a mere bundle of discrepancies.” 2 
And these contradictions in the appearances, 
according to him, cannot be removed except in 

1 Truth and Reality, p. 160. 

% Appearance and Reality, p. 120. ^ 
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a unique type of experience which is an all- 
embracing, supra-relational and absolute ex- 
perience. This, we believe, amounts to the 
admission that the self, when it is grasped 
through finite discursive knowledge, remains as 
an insoluble problem. And it is significant 
that Bosanquet, who has an intellectual affinity 
with Bradley, has openly rejected even the 
concept of self as a subject, which, though 
superior to the concepts of a thing and a legal 
person, is itself one of the “ vicious analogies ” 
which should be avoided in a right analysis of 
the individual finite being . 1 And his insistence, 
at crucial places, on the imperfections of finite 
knowledge has called forth a protest even from 
such an eminent Hegelian as Haldane. “I 
have found it hard,” it is complained,” to follow 
Professor Bosanquet and Mr. Bradley in 
assigning to feeling regarded per se the place 
in reality and in the highest knowledge which 
they seem to me to attribute to it .” 2 

It is always risky to say anything definitely 
about the views of a philosopher who admits 
that in his book he has “ used language which 
certainly contradicts itself, unless the reader 
perceives that there is more than one • point of 

1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 283. 

2 Aristotelian Society Proceedings, for 1917-18, 
p. 5 75. 
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views.” 1 But so far as his position in regard 
to the self is concerned, — and it is this in which 
we are interested in the present context, — his 
difference from other idealistic writers and the 
basic difficulties in his theory of self are, as 
far as we know, stated by none of his critics 
so clearly as by Dr. Haidar. Bradley, it is 
observed, sets down the self also as an appear- 
ance, although it is admitted that it is “ the 
highest from of experience which we have.” It 
is in the self, however, that we have the only 
unmetaphorieal instance of the harmony of one 
and many which, in Bradley’s- view, is the 
character of the real. His “ difficulty about the 
self is due to his identification of it with its 
content. By the self he understands the total 
mass of experience, as distinguished from any 
particular element within it marked off from 
the rest and specially noticed. But surely it is 
not this that Bradley’s contemporary idealists 
mean by the self when they conceive of it as 
the constitutive principle of the world. The 
self, as they interpret it, is the form of unity of 
experience and n5t merely the totality of its 
content.- It is the ideal principle presupposed 
in the distinction between things and the mind 
that knows them, the intelligence apart from 

1 Appearance and Reality, (seventh impression) 

p. 557. 
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winch the intelligible world has no existence. 
Curiously enough, this is not one of the mean- 
ings of the self distinguished by Bradley. Why 
he should have ignored the meaning it has in 
the writings of his fellow idealists, he does not 
explain.” 1 

This tendency to identify the self with its 
content, we venture to suggest, is clearly des- 
cernible in the writings of Bosanquet as well, 
in so far as he identifies mind with a world and 
describes the individual as “ a living world of 
content.” 2 The self, he says, is nothing better 
than “ the active form of totality, realising it- 
self in a certain mass of experience as a striving 
toward unity and coherence.” 3 And in his 
anxiety to get rid of the concept of self as 
“ a unitary being, a sort of angel inside the 
mind,” 1 Bosanquet appears to dismiss altogether 
the notion of “ a single agent or subject ” as an 
antiquated idea. By this, however, to quote 
Dr. Haidar again, “ he tends to pass to a some- 
what Spinozistic monism,” 5 

Even this summary consideration of th9 a brief 
views on self should make if evident that the *^" ary 

difficul- 

ties. 

1 Neo-Hegelianism, p. 252. 

2 The Principle of Individuality and Value , p. 289 » 

3 Ibid., p. 335. 

4 . The Nature of Mind, p. 125 . 

5 Ibid., p. 281, 
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problem of self is yet in the region of unsettled 
controversy, and that much of the obscurity is 
due to the difficulty of understanding the 
relation between the self as the principle 
presupposed by all distinctions within knowledge 
and experience as the constructed totality. The 
knower, as J. Ward rightly insists, cannot be 
identified with the known, or, as put by Caird 
and Green, the self-distinguishing principle 
cannot be a part of the system. Even to 
describe it simply as knowledge is beset with 
difficulties, and there is, we believe, an element 
of truth in the remark that “ Thought exists 
only as the thought of a thinker; it must be 
centred somewhere.” 1 Knowledge, as we have 
maintained, implies conceptual construction, and 
it is through this constructive activity of the 
self that reality reveals itself ; again, it is 
through this intellectual construction that the 
scientists and the philosophers discover the 
true nature of the world. If this be granted, 
then, it would be surely inconceivable that the 
unifying or constructing agent should itself be 
nothing but a Construct or a mere system. 
And James Ward, we think, is not far wrong 
when he remarks, probably with Bradley’s 
observations before his mind, that though the 
attempt to ignore one term of the relation is 
1 A. Selh, Hegelianism and Personality, p. 7$. 
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hopeless, yet, “ equally hopeless, even futile, is 
the attempt, by means of phrases such as 
consciousness or the unity of consciousness, to 
escape the implication of a conscious subject .” 1 

We have only indicated some of the crucial 
points which should not be ignored by any 
really satisfactory theory of self-knowledge. 
The epistemological theories, as expounded by 
Sankara, Green, and the idealists in general, 
mark no doubt a valuable advance on the 
psychological theories of self ; but it is impos- 
sible, with our intellectual constitution, to drive 
out the implication of “the thinker of all our 
inmost thoughts, the doer of all our very 
deeds.” A clear knowledge of the pseudo-selves 
is no doubt a great achievement ; but this, we 
suggest, does not solve the ultimate problem 
of knowing that which is neither a substance 
nor a cause, neither a resultant unity nor a 
series. Even when it is positively known as 
the transcendental unity or the ground of the 
world of knowledge, it is indistinguishable f rom 
the pure ego which has rightly been charac- 
terised as a limiting concept. It falls outside 
the scope of the present essay to take up this 
further problem. A unique type of solution of 
the problem has been presented by Sankara and 
his followers. Without entering into a detailed 

5 Psychological Principles, p, 40, 
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consideration of his position at this place, 
we may content ourselves with a few comments 
on the nature of his general procedure only. 

The difficulties in interpreting Sankara’s 
philosophy in general and his theory of self in 
particular are by now well known to those who 
have attempted to present his thoughts in a 
systematic form. The ever-increasing mass 
of literature that has grown and is still growing 
out of the attempts to interpret his philosophy 
is so divergent in its bearings and so conflicting 
in its tendencies that it has become well-nigh 
impossible for a modern student to disentangle 
Sankara’s genuine views from what the inter- 
preters have perhaps read into them. Thus, 
idealists and realists, theists and pantheists, 
have vied with one another in feeling the heart- 
beats of their respective theories in the appar- 
ently tangled skein of -Sankara’s philosophy. 
One truth, however, has come out of the conflict- 
ing interpretations, namely, that the method 
of interpreting Sankara by direct reference 
to his ipsissima verba is foredoomed to failure. 
When divergent Interpretations are equally 
supported by profuse extracts from a philoso- 
pher’s works, it is time to revise our method of 
interpretation. 

Hence in presenting Sankara’s theory of 
self, it is necessary to follow a different method, 
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which may be called the indirect method of 
interpretation. His direct utterances in one 
context must be supplemented by what he 
indirectly implies in other contexts, and thus 
one should follow the spirit of his philosophy 
more closely than its letters. However arbitrary 
such a procedure may appear to be, it has to 
be adopted by everyone who would rethink 
an ancient doctrine in terms of modern thought. 
Moreover, this indirect method is indispensable 
for understanding aright Sankara’s position, 
for, as is well known, Sankara, in presenting his 
thoughts, does not stick to one definite stand- 
point, nor does he always warn the reader as 
to the particular standpoint from which he is 
speaking in a given context. The result is that 
he seems very often to contradict himself. The 
great difficulty for the philosophic understand- 
ing of Sankara’s philsophy, it has been rightly 
said by Deussen, lies in the fact that neither in 
the text of the Brahmasutras nor in the com- 
mentary are the esoteric and the exoteric con- 
ceptions clearly separated from each other, and 
the result is that “ they stand in a continuous 
contradiction which is necessiated by the nature 
of the matter .” 1 Hence the only criterion by 
which the validity of a particular interpre- 
tation has to be settled here is the measure of 
1 The System of the Vedanta , p. 98, 
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consistency which it introduces into the ap- 
parently conflicting utterances of the original 
philosopher. And if an interpretation stands 
this test, that is all that can be expected from 
the nature of the subject-matter. 

The difficulties are aggravated when it is not 
recognised that Sankara’s philosophy is not a 
mere thinking consideration of things. Systema- 
tic thought or the intellectual impulse to unity 
has, for him, an important place in a complete 
scheme of knowledge, but it is not the ultimate 
organ of truth. Here we come upon a unique 
character of Indian orthodox thought which 
Sankara shares with those belonging to dif- 
ferent schools of culture ; but, unlike them, 
he is not ready to rest satisfied with a more 
or less irrational acquiescence in a higher 
faculty of knowledge but proceeds to offer a 
reasoned justification of his agnosticism by an 
analysis of experience. From an examination 
of the nature of ordinary knowledge and ex- 
perience, he points out its deep-lying pervasive 
features which make it on that very account 
inadequate for revealing Reality. On the other 
hand, he shows the necessity of systematic 
thought as a stage of discipline leading ultimate* 
ly to the development of a higher faculty which 
alone is believed to yield correct knowledge in 
the absolute sense of the term. In other words, 
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thought, for Sankara, is a generative condition 
of mystic Intuition, and though indispensable 
as a discipline, it must be utilised only as a 
means for going beyond itself. The illumination 
must come through the instrumentality of 
thought, but it must be left behind once the 
vision arises. Thus, on the one hand, he is 
never tired of insisting that the Unity of Intui- 
tion does not admit of a rational proof, and 
that reason, when left to itself, may lead to 
different conclusions in accordance with the 
respective forensic gifts of the thinkers. On 
the other hand, he does not hesitate to employ 
the choicest dialectical weapons of his armoury 
when engaged in exposing the fallacious argu- 
ments of those who would call in question the 
rationality of his position. This is surely an 
anomaly, for, if the Unity of Intuition be 
entirely beyond the competence of reason, all 
attempts at its rational justification must be 
altogether abandoned. But the apparent 
anomaly disappears when we remember the 
proper function of thought in his philosophy, 
which, as suggested above, is* a mere generative 
condition and not an organ of Truth, Sankara’s 
whole point, to put it in terms of modern 
thought, is to insist that the question of origin 
is different from the question of validity, and 
thought, though unfit for real knowledge, has 
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an indispensable function in the genesis of 
Intuition. 

This not only removes the anomaly mention- 
ed above, but throws further light on Sankara’s 
repeated warning that all reasonings about the 
Absolute Truth must be conducted strictly 
under the guidance of the Scripture. Free 
thought leads to antinomies, hence such argu- 
ments alone are to be relied on as are calculated 
to train the logical intellect so as to transform 
it radically for the reception of the Truth. The 
sense of doubt and misgivings which may arise 
from acquaintance with arguments favouring 
opposite conclusions has to be removed by 
antagonistic arguments before the Vision may 
supervene. Thus the blind belief which furnish- 
ed the starting-point of the discipline is changed 
into a rational faith, and in place of the 
dogmatic assertion of the Scripture there 
emerges a reasoned conclusion. Rational faith, 
however, is not an end in itself ; it simply helps 
to concentrate the mind on the thesis, and thus 
to transform the entire outlook for the reception 
of the Truth. 

This removes another anomaly which has 
disturbed many an able exponent of Sankara. 
There are passages in his works which are 
clearly indicative of the state of liberation as a 
far-off end to be attained at a future date. In 
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flagrant contradiction with these passages, 
however, there are others that describe liber- 
ation as a fact eternally accomplished and, as 
such, distinct from an event in time. This 
anomaly, again, disappears when we remem- 
ber the relation which, according to Sankara, 
obtains between the finite and the infinite 
standpoint. The contradiction arises from the 
attempt to transfer the finite criterion of truth 
to a region beyond the reach of finite thought. 
The eternality of liberation defies all finite 
proof, and yet it is true according- to the 
standard of absolute experience, much as the 
Pure Unity of Intuition defies all rational proof 
and yet its truth remains unimpeached despite 
the agnostic conclusions of reason. It is only 
when, and not before, the finite limitations are 
shaken off, and the finite nature is thus conver 
ted or transformed into the infinite, that the 
deliverances of finite experience are seen in 
their true character, and are literally swallowed 
up by absolute wisdom. But so long as the 
finite is still in the stage of discipline, the 
eternality of liberation remains as a mere 
article of faith or s astra dristi. To convert 
this indirect knowledge into a living experience 
is just the objective of all the disciplinary 
measures including the thinking consideration 
of the scriptural dogma. That is, all truths 
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which are beyond the competence of finite 
experience, should be accepted in the first 
instance on, the authority of the Scripture, and 
the eternality of liberation is one of these 
truths. They can be the content of living 
experience only on the attainment of the infinite 
status. Here, we find one of the splendid 
instances in which difficulties of interpretation 
have been aggravated by Sankara’s general 
indifference to specify the particular standpoint 
from which a statement is made in a given 
; context. 

The finite Eeasoned knowledge, as we have suggested 

fnfinitef above, is, for Sankara, an indispensable measure 
°f self-discipline leading to a radical change of 
nature. This change is of the nature of a 
psychical metamorphosis, a conversion, or an 
abandonment of the finite self-hood. True 
knowledge in the strictest sense of the term is 
obstructed by the limitations inseparable from 
finite self-hood. It is true that there are 
criteria of truth and goodness within our 
experience as well, and these criteria cannot 
be doubted so long as we are what we are. But 
these standards are valid only within finite 
experience, and are, therefore, altogether unreli- 
able for determining the absolute truth. The 
finite self-hood and the finite criteria are finally 
transcended, and their hollowness exposed with 
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the attainment of the infinite viewpoint be- 
fore which they disappear like the stuff that 
dreams are made of. It follows from this that 
all our finite standards have no validity once 
the infinite standpoint is reached, and that the 
deliverances of absolute experience are irrecon- 


cilable with those of finite experience. Our 
finite categories burst, and the laws of our 
finite thought are relegated to a subordinate 
position when the Intuition comes, for which 
they prepared the ground. Like the temporary 
scaffolding which has its value only while the 
construction is not completed, they are 
abandoned once for all and rendered entirely 
useless with the advent of Intuition. It is then 
and then only that the Absolute Reality shines 
in its own light. 

The Vedantic terms used by Sankara to in- 
dicate the difference between the finite and the 
infinite standpoint, as is well known, are vyava- 
harika and par dinar ihika respectively. This 
distinction pervades his philosophy in all its de- 
partments of theology, psychology and cosmolo- 
gy, and has a special bearing on his doctrine of 
self. It will, therefore, be necessary to refer to 
this distinction again. Meanwhile, it may be 
noted that the philosophers in India have differed 
in their conceptions of the ultimate state, but none 
has denied the reality of a state in which the 

49 ■ V X:Xb X h 
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highestiend is realised. Tins highest stage of 
self-evolution in which the real is revealed in its 
real character is indicated by Sankara as the 
fcaramarthika. state, or the state of Vidyd as 
distinct from the vydvahdrika or the state of 
Avid yd. 

The last point that we would like to touch 
upon in connection with Sankara’s philosophy is 
the strong mystical tendency which pervades his 
philosophy, as this mystical aspect of his thought 
is inseparably bound up with the distinction 
between the finite and the infinite standpoint. 
The study of the Vedanta, as we have suggested 
above, is recommended not simply for intel- 
lectual satisfaction; the study, as Sankara has 
clearly indicated in different contexts, has to 
be undertaken to destroy Avidyd and the 
consequent Adhyasa that is indissolubly connect- 
ed with the finite nature. So, intellectual 
disquisitions have for their ultimate purpose 
the total annihilation of discursive intellect 
together with its diverse faculties. In other 
words, like the mystics in general, &arikara 
believes that finite intellect is necessarily dis- 
cursive and is incapable of grasping a reality 
that is completely devoid of division and parts. 
Like Spinoza, he insists that understanding can 
conceive of anything only by attaching pre- 
dicates to it, and consequently, a distinction-less 
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Reality, if there be any such thing, must reduce 
itself to a nothing that cannot stand as the 
subject of a significant judgment. But as 
mystic visions are not mere fictions of imagina- 
tion, but are actual experiences in which the 
distinction-less One is realised, it is the intellect 
which is the source of our distorted outlook. 
Hence, the intellect has to be laid at rest ; but 
in regard to the method of achieving it, he 
differs from most of the mystics. He does 
not think that it is possible to remove the 
intellectual wrappings of the finite self or to 
overcome the obstacles of discursive thought 
with a straight leap to the mystic platform. 
The annihilation, according to him, is to be 
brought about by educating the logical intellect 
on the lines of monistic texts and arguments. 
Hence Reality is to be conceived as the cause 
of the world, or, again, as that which manifests 
itself through the multifarious things of the 
world. That is, the concepts of cause, manifesta- 
tion, etc., though they do not give us the 
Reality as it is in itself, yet help to discipline 
the intellect for the final cessation of intellectual 
faculties leading to the advent of the ultra- 
intellectual Intuition. 

Here Sankara’s position is more similar to 
that of Plotinus and perhaps to that of John 
Tauler and J. Wessel than the mystical method 
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of St. Bernard or of Eckhart. The Absolute 
Consciousness, according to Sankara, is not to 
be attained through mere feeling, or anti-intel- 
lectual mystical practices, or again, by keeping 
off the labyrinth of dialectical thought ; on the 
contrary, it has to be attained through a rigorous 
intellectual discipline leading ultimately to the 
destruction of the discursive intellect. 1 

By neo-vedantism we mean here to charac- 
terise an important tendency in contemporary 
Indian thought which has arisen from the 
attempt to reinterpret Sankara’s absolute 
monism in the light of modern idealistic or 
absolutist thought. It consists essentially in 
so interpreting Sankara’s thought as to make 
it less obnoxious to the charge that Sankara’s 
absolutism is vitiated by the fallacy of bare 
identity. The ablest exponent of this neo- 
vedantism is perhaps Professor Badhakrishnan 
who has urged emphatically that even in the 
Upanisads the infinite does not exclude the 
finite, "and so “from the doctrine of the sole 
reality of Brahman follows the reality of what 

l We are glad to find that Sir S. Radhakrishnan— 
whose earlier views on the relation between intellect 
and intuition did not appear to us to have been always 
expressed unambiguously,— has after all come to 
recognise that for Sankara intuition lies beyond intellect, 
and that reflective knowledge “ is a preparation for this 
integral experience .” — An Idealist View of Life, p.I47. 
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is included in or based on it.” 1 They support 
the doctrine of unreality of the spatio-temporal 
and causal relations, l.e., the doctrine of maya, 
“ only in the sense that there is an underlying 
reality containing all elements from the personal 
God to the telegraph post.” 3 Similarly, for 
Sankara, “ the world of experience becomes 
transfigured in the intuition of Brahman. The 
world is not so much negated as reinterpreted.” 
There is “ Reality in appearances ; Brahman 
is in the world, though not as the world. . . . 
Unreal the world is, illusory it is not.” 3 “The 
realisation of the truth does not mean the 
abolition of plurality, but only the removal of 
the sense of plurality.. . . Moksa is thus not 
the dissolution of the world but only the disap- 
pearnce of a false outlook. 4 

This tendency in contemporary Indian 
monism should be welcomed as a valuable 
corrective against another widespread tendency 
to reduce Sankara’s philosophy to subjective 
idealism of the worst sort. And though we 
are inclined to believe that both these tendencies 
represent extreme views on Sankara’s position, 
yet, neo-vedantism augurates a happy sign in 

4 Indian Philosophy, Vol. I, p. 190. 

2 Ibid., p. 197 . 

3 Indian Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 5S3. 

4 Ibid., p. 637. . .. 
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Indian thought, for, philosophy is bound to 
wither and languish while it is simply preserved 
like the mummies from the Egyptian tombs and 
not exposed to the full glare of living thought. 
The change is not regrettable if it leads to a 
fuller growth and a completer life. 

None can deny that there is much room in 
Sankara’s philosophy for new interpretations, 
and the extent to which it admits of reinter- 
pretation may be easily seen from the admir- 
able attempt that has been recently made to 
present Sankara’s philosophy from the realistic 
standpoint. The interpretation is singularly 
bold as well as original. In opposition to the 
traditionally accepted views, it lias been ably 
maintained that the real nature of Sankara’s 
monism has been so far missed. The Absolute 
of his philosophy is not, as has been so far 
uncritically accepted, an abstract featureless 
identity, but it is a concrete spirit that reveals 
its nature to finite individual through his orga- 
nisms ; it is “ the Universal, the Being, which 
evolves all its determinations and differences of 
uama-rupa out of 'the depth of its own being ; 
it is the Being which distinguishes itself fi’om 
itself and appears as its other.” 1 Similarly, the 
finite self, it is urged, is not for Sankara “ a 
characterless being, but it has a distinct nature 
1 Pt. K. Sastri, Adwaita Philosophy , p, 27 . 
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of its own and cannot therefore be reduced 
into its states and activities. The self has been 
described by Sankara as transcending the 
external and internal elements of the body, 
but yet controlling and illumining them .” 1 
Finally, with regard to the world, it is shown 
that Sankara’s theory has been grievously mis- 
understood. The world for him is not illusory or 
deceptive, it is “ nothing but the manifestation 
of Brahmana’s nature .” 2 

In harmony with these interpretations, the 
distinction between the finite and the infinite 
view point is also explained in a hither-to un- 
known manner*. It is our uncritical habit to 
regard the effects as different from the cause and 
“treat them as separated from, outside of, the 
cause — as self-subsisting and independent. This 
is our Yyavaharika view of the world. But 
the vyavaMrika view is avidyatmaka.” “ From 
the paramarthika view, the effects are i*eally 
:‘ananya’ — non-different from, identical with, 
the cause. . . . Paramarthika view is the real 
view .” 3 “We must change our outlook and 
think of Brahman or the absolute Reality 
alone which is revealing in ourselves, and our 
states, etc., as its mere expressions. This is the 

1 Ibid., p. 155. 

2 Ibid., i>. 136. 

s Ibid., p. 26. 
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true paramarthika view.” 1 tl But from a higher 
view, from the paramsrthika standpoint— nama- 
rupa’is not really different or ‘anya’from Brah- 
man, but inseparably connected with Brahman. 2 
“ But those who have realised the truth that 
the underlying unity (Brahma) is untouched 
(unaffected) by the evolving multiplicity of 
changes— do not regard these changes as some- 
thing separate and apart (vyatirikta) from 
Brahman, do not look upon them as so many 
independent and self-sufficient ‘ things ’ (anya) 
complete in themselves. To these people, the 
multiplicity of changes would appear merely as 
a means (upaya, dvarabhutani), as a mere 
indicative mark (parichay aka liugani), as an 
expression (sansthanamatram) of the underly- 
ing Brahman. The gradually evolving changes 
would appear to these people, merely^ as an 
instrument (parartha) for the realisation of 
the purpose (swartha)— of the underlying 
Brahman.” 3 

The real Now, this interpretation of Sankara’s philo- 
ofS S sophical position ought to confirm our view 
kara ‘ that the direct method which relies exclusively 

on stray passages torn out of their respective 
contexts cannot be of much use in interpreting 

1 Ibid., p. 122. 

2 Ibid., p. 137, 

* Ibid., f. 173-174. 
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a complex system of thought. The traditional 
interpretation according to which Sankara’s 
philosophy seeks to establish the sole reality 
of Brahman, the falsity o! the world and the 
identity of the individual self with the Brahman, 
can also be shown to have for its support an 
overwhelmingly large number of clear expres- 
sions of Sankara. It is, therefore, necessary 
for every interpreter to read a given passage 
always in the light of the general spirit of the 
system as a whole, as well as those which are 
in apparent conflict with its direct meaning. 
And as these conflicting statements cannot be 
welded into a harmonious whole except through 
a right understanding of the distinction between 
the finite and the infinite standpoints, one must 
resist the temptation of putting an arbitrary 
interpretation on Sankara’s conception of the 
difference of the Paramarthika from the Vya- 
vaharika view. 

Fortunately, however, Sankara does not 
leave us altogether in doubt in regard to the 
exact sense in which the distinction has to be 
understood. Paramarthata,* it is said, 1 is that 
state in which the self realises its true nature 
to be eternal freedom above the . distinction 
between the state of bondage and that of 

Tattvopadesa, SO, 
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liberation. Bondage and liberation, it is further 
added, are mdyakliptau, and have no real 
connection with the self much as the real rope 
of ordinary experience is never affected by the 
inducement or the disappearance of the illusory 
snake . 1 The term Parmartha. occurs again in 
another important context . 2 The problem at issue 
here goes to the very root of Sankara’s position. 
The solution which he offers to the problem of 
the relation between the world and the Brahman 
amounts to relegating the world together with 
all its plurality and short-comings to the region 
of ndmarupa. But the nature of the problem 
remains unaffected by this, because it is not 
really solved but only pushed back. For, the 
question now is to explain how the namarupa. 

1 ? ivehachudamani, 571 , 576. 

2 Brihaddranyaka Upanisad, 3. 5. 1. — Paramdrtha- 
dristyd par am atm atattvat srutyanusdribhiranyaivena 
nirupyamdne namarupa mridadivikd ravadvastvantare 
tattvato na stah, . . . ekamevddvitiyam neha natuidi 
kinchanetyddi paramdrthadarsanagucharatvam pra~ 
tipadyate. 

That everything except the Absolute is ultimately 
non-existent and so absolutely unreal has been the clear 
thesis cf Sankara throughout his work, it is particularly 
prominent in his commentary on the Mandukya Karika, 
On the other hand, he is equally uncompromising in his 
criticism oi Buddhistic idealism. This has brought 
upon him the serious charge of inconsistent procedure 
since the time of Bhaskara. On the other hand, it has 
favoured the growth of what w r e have called neo- 
vedantism. 
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is related to tlie Brahman which is the only 
Reality, and beyond which nothing is real. 
This leads Sankara to make a clear-cut dis- 
tinction between two types of knowledge 
corresponding to two different conditions of 
existence. The sole reality of the Brahman, 
he tells us definitely here, is comprehensible 
only by means of the absolute vision; the 
idenity is paramdrthadarsanagdcharam only. 
At the dawn of this absolute vision it is found 
that the ndmarupa has no real existence at all. 
But while the finite nature is not annihilated, 
that which has no real existence appears as 
real, exactly in the same way as an ordinary 
illusory appearance is considered real previous 
to the removal of the error. Thus the scriptural 
texts indicating the unreality of the world of 
plurality, it is said, is true only in relation to 
the paramarthadristi or absolute knowledge ; 
and so there is no contradiction between the 
apparent reality of the ndmarupa and the 
singularistic implications of the scripture. This 
pdramarthiki dristi is elsewhere contrasted with 
the laukika. dristi, the latter Being characterised 
as a sensory-mental modification only (chaksuh- 
sanyuktdntahkaranavriitih) and, as such, trans- 
ient and evanescent . 1 

1 Commentary on Brih. Up. 3. 4. 2. 
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I is tolerably clear from Sankara’s defini- 
tion of the paraniarthiki drisii here that this 
extraordinary type of knowledge is something to 
be achieved, and that it is not compatible with 
the finite state of existence. All finite criteria 
of truth and error, good and bad, right 
and wrong, for Sankara, as we have urged 
above, have validity for the finite self ; and 
on that very account they are inapplicable 
beyond the sphere of finite selfhood. Finite 
thought, howsoever refined and logical, cannot, 
for example, prove the reality of the pure 
Identity of the Scriptures, for the obvious 
reason that every intelligible assertion implies 
the duality not only of the subject and the 
predicate, but also of the knower and the 
known. Yet, thought can, —and this is its true 
function— lead through an inner dialectic to a 
position which points beyond itself, much as 
the royal flags and emblems point beyond them- 
selves to the King who is himself invisible. 1 

A correct interpretation of Sankara’s con- 
ception of the pdrainarthiha knowledge, as we 
have suggested hUre, is indispensable for glean- 
ing his ultimate views on the nature of self 
which he .identifies with Reality. His uncom- 
promising rejection of every sort of duality, as 
well as his elaborate criticism of ordinary know- 

1 Com, Clidndogya Upanisad, VIl t p, 3. 
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ledge which cannot transcend duality, ought to 
make it clear that the paramarthika knowledge 
is ultra-relational and so not to he interpreted 
in terms of relational categories. It is true 
that Sankara, as rightly urged by Pt. K. Sastri, 
has a general tendency to distinguish between 
three classes of objects, and he uses the term 
asat indiscriminately for the alika as well as 
for the pratibhdsika existence. But it is diffi- 
cult to agree that the latter or even the pheno- 
menal objects, for Sankara, “cannot be declared 
to be ‘false’ in the sense in which the objects 
sasa-visana, etc., can be so declared .” 1 For, 
Sankara accepts unhesitatingly the position of 
Goudapada, namely, that the entire world of 
ordinary experience, when viewed from the 
ultimate standpoint, was never created, and is 
never dissolved, and he actually compares it to 
the rabbit-horns . 2 Thus, even the phenomenal 
world, though real for us, is altka. in its ulti- 
mate nature. Vidyaranya’s threefold distinc- 
tion of jnanadristi, yuktidristi and laukika- 
dristi, and his condemnation of the phenomenal 
world as tuchcha from the* view-point of true 
■knowledge , 3 point to the same conclusion. 

x Ibid., p. 127 . 

2 Scitohi utpattipralayo vu syannasatak sasavisdn' 
ddeh — Commentary on Mdndukya Karikd 32. 

s Panchadasl, Chitradvipa, 128* 
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Our remarks are equally applicable to 
Mr. V. J. Kirtikar’s interpretation of the term 
a sat. This term, lie has contended, means 
“ the unreal manifestations of the Reality upon 
Itself,” and so the appearances are unreal, 
because they are “ not independent of or apart 
from that Reality ; unreal, also, because tran- 
sient and ephemeral and even illusory.” 1 It is 
no doubt true that asat is frequentiy used in 
the vedantic literature in the technical sense 
of what is temporary, on the other hand, satya- 
tvam is defined as vddhardhityam. But to 
take this as the ultimate meaning is to ignore 
altogether the other view according to which 
the world never exists at all. That which never 
exists cannot be said to be even temporary. 
This meaning of asat is rightly emphasised by 
Dr. 8. N. Das Gupta when he remarks that 
“ the falsehood of the world-appearance consists 
in this that though it appears to be the reality 
or an expression or manifestation of the reality, 
the being, sat, yet when the reality is once 
rightly comprehended, it will be manifest that 
the world never existed, does not exist, and 
will never exist again.” 2 It is, however, incom- 
prehensible why he takes this meaning to be 
.but “ another way ” of expressing the other 

5 Studies in Vedanta, p. 192. 

2 History of Indian Philosophy, Vo . I., 443. 
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meaning of asat accorning to which it refers, 
not to the absolutely non-existent, but to that 
which is only temporary. But the distinction 
between these two meanings of the term, we 
are inclined to believe, is fundamental for the 
vedantic position ; and it is his indifference to 
this important distinction which partly explains 
the half-hearted tone in which he remarks that 
Sankara “ was never afraid of indulging in 
realistic interpretations ; for he could easily get 
out of the difficulty by asserting that all the 
realistic conceptions found in the sutras or in 
the Upanisad passages were merely an estimate 
of things from the common-sense point of 
view .” 1 

We are glad to find ourselves here in subs- 
tantial agreement with Professor Banade who 
has admirably summarised the fundamental 
propositions of (Sankara’s philosophy in the 
following words: From the point of view of 
the Absolute, sub specie ceternitatis , Nature and 
Soul and God are all equally appearances. But 
sub specie temporis, there is a Nature, there are 
the Souls, there is a God. Sankara makes the 
great distinction between the Puramarthika 
and Vyavaharika views of reality ,as Kant 
makes the distinction between the noumenal 

1 History of Indian Philosophy, Vol, II., p, 2. 
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and the phenomenal . 1 2 Prof. Ranade has further 
contended that the objections which Ramanuja 
has brought against Sankara’s theory of Maya 
are merely an ignoratio elenchi, for, they ignore 
this important distinction. But we shall 
entirely mistake Sankara’s point of vie?/ if we 
do not consider the great distinction that lie 
draws between the paramarthika and the vyj- 
vaharika views of reality .” 1 

It may be interesting to note in passing that 
Professors Radhakrishan and Ranade, though 
agreeing in their interpretation of the main 
position of Sankara, appear to have serious 
differences in their conceptions of Sankara’s 
destiny of the finite self. According to Prof. 
Ranade, immortality, for Sankara, “ consists in 
being finally atoned to Divinity and being 
absorbed in that Divine Life in such a way that 
no trace of personal existence remains .” 3 Prof. 
Radhakrishnan, on the other hand, rejects the 
hypothesis that Sankara “ favours the absorp- 
tion of the individual in the eternal Brah- 
man,” and supposes that what Sankara indicates 
is “ that while the released soul attains at the 
very moment of release a universality of spirit, 

1 Survey of Upanishadio Philosophy , p. 215. 

2 Ibid., p. 231 . 
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it yet retains its individuality as a centre of 
action as long as the cosmic process continues.” 1 

The same confusion about Sankara’s con- 
ception of the distinction between the faramar- 
thika and the vyvahariha standpoint seems 
responsible for such remarks as that “ San- 
kara’s apparent abdication of private judgment, 
his reliance on instruction imparted by another, 
and his abhorrence of unfettered thought, are 
disconcertingly suggestive of the narrowness 
of European medieval philosophy, and seem 
to place a deep chasm between Vedantic and 
modern speculation.” 2 The relation between 
dialectic thought and intuition, as we have 
suggested above, is not, for Sankara at least, 
one of antagonism. The path to intuition lies 
through the labyrinth of reasoned discourses, 
and this explains his invectives against the 
method of mystical practices, or of mere feeling. 
Thought, for Sankara, is no doubt a mere stage 
in the discipline, but nonetheless it is an 
indispensable stage. Sankara will continue 
to be misunderstood while it is not clearly 

realised that, as we have elsewhere contended, 3 

* 

1 An Idealist View of Life, p. 306. 

2 Principal W. S. Urqubart, The Vedanta and 
Modern Thought, p. 78. 

3 Appearance in Sankara's Philosophy, a paper 
read at the Dacca Session of the Indian Philosophical 
Congress, 1930. 
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his procedure is analogous to that of Plotinus 
for whom God is neither to he expressed 
in speech nor in written discourse, though 
we have to rationalise on Him “ in order to 
direct the soul to him and to stimulate it to 
rise from thought to vision.” We cannot give 
a better expression to the spirit of Sankara’s 
philosophy than in the language used by Dr. 
W. R. Inge in expounding the position . of 
Plotinus. Dialectic, he says, “ is the study of 
first principles which leads up to intuitive 
wisdom. It passes through logic, and at last 
rises above it .” 1 

It may be noted in conclusion that our 
interpretation of the Vedanta method agrees in 
the main with that of another Vedanta scholar, 
Dr. M. N. Sircar, who rightly emphasises that 
the logic of Vedantism “ has followed the lead 
of psychic experience .” 1 Vedantism, it is again 
rightly observed, seeks to open up the path of 
direct insight and realization .” 2 We must only 
add that though “ the psychological opening ” is 
accepted here as the only pathway to reality, 
yet, it is reason of logic which brings about this 
opening. 

1 The Philosophy of Plotinus f II. , p . 105* ■ 

% Comparative Studies in Vedantism, p* 154 * 

. . \ % Ipid,*t p.263. 
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est, 287, 289, 364 

Causality ; the Principle of, 2T6f ; 
235, 251, 263, 267 ; a heuristic 
principle, 269 
Cause and ground, 69 
Cognitive relation, two types of, 
154 

Coherence theory, 126, 128, 153, 
I55f. 

Concrete, its meaning, 105, 1931 
Consciousness, as the medium, 
89 ; as the principle of objec- 
tivity, 341 ; not a quality, 301, 
359 ; compared to light, 3551 
Contradictions, not ultimate, 
175 

Content, 76, 113, 133, 137f , 189 
Contingency, the doctrine of, 
263, 265 

Copernican position, 242 
Copy-theory of truth, 137 
Corpuscular theory, 262 
Correspondence theory, 121, X26£ ; 
notion, 120 

Critical realism, 1131, 130, 

136 

Criticism, the mature of, 327 
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D 

Decentralisation, tlie fallacy of, 
365, 367 

Deduction, and derivation, 215 ; 

and illustration, 221 
Derivation and suggestion, 242 
Discovery, 129, 257, 259f. 

E 

Ego, 101, 297, 818, 367f. ; as a 
limiting concept, 370, 377 
Ego-centric predicament, 93, 98, 
100f„ 110 

Electron, 48, 85f , 264, 271, 273 ; 

orbit-jumps of, 266 
Empirical method, 22f, 320 ; and 
idealism, 814 

Empiricism, 25, 198, 265; on cate- 
gories, 181 ; the underlying 
principle of, 20 

Enjoyment and contemplation, 317, 
321 

Epistemology, and genetic psy- 
chology, 159 

Epistemologist’s fallacy, 162 
Esoteric and exoteric, 379 
Eternal consciousness, 126, S63 ; 

Thought, 130, 235 ; Self, 363 
Evolution, the theory of, 229f. 
Existence, and meaning, 117 
External world, the reality of, SO, 
84 ; Plato and Kant on, 61 
Externality and otherness, 88f. 
Experience, its meaning, 81, 167 ; 
and self-evidence, 204 

F 

FitzGerald contraction, 262 
First Principles, 178, 181, 213, 216 

H 

Humian fallacy, 17 
Hysteron proieron , 219, 233, 242, 
280 

I 

Idea, the meaning of, 59f. ? 332f.; 
the physiological theory of, 63f„ 
314 ; its epistemological aspect, 
64 ; the philosophical meaning 
of, 71 : and phenomena, 75 
Ideal and Real, the problem of, 
|85 


Idealism, a definition of, 45, 50f. ; 
absolute, 314; (See Absolutism) 
the essence of, 314 ; conflict- 
ing meanings of, 41; false views 
on 31 If. ; Berkeleian, 56, 116 ; 
objective and subjective, 771; 
Hegelian, 138, 187; subjective, 
143, 163; merits and defects of, 
130 ; its men tali stic tendency, 
115; the foundation of, 147; 
and realism, 43, 316 ; miscon- 
ceptions about, 46f. ; and 
naturalism, 234 ; the crux of, 
139 

Identity, 183, and similarity, 349, 
351; as a logical construct, 349, 

Immediacy, and mediation, 57, 

Immediate experience, 193f , 244f., 
257, 275f«, 372f„ 

Independence, the meaning of, 
HSf. 

Indeterminacy, the Principle of, 
2G8f, 

India, philosophers of, 330 

Indian philosophy, 331f. 

Individualism, 13f«, 16, 21 ; Indi- 
vidualistic hedonism, 15 

Intellectualism, Inteliectualist 
177, 225 

Intellect, dichotomous, 62 

Intuition, the E T mty of, 381* 383 ; 
the concept of, 279 ; and intel- 
lect, 278, 387 

Intuitionism, criticism of, 279 

Intuit roiiist, 225 


■ J 

Judgment, 35 ; and presentation, 
147, 154-164; always cognitive, 
282; of similarity, 351 


Knowledge, the constructive 
aspect of; 139, 147, 175, 247; the 
revelatory aspect of, 95, 116, 
140, 147 ; the, Vedantic analysis 
of, 336; transcendental ele- 
ments, of 178 ; the morphology 
of 2, 5, 148; and enjoyment, 
317; as logical construction, 
4, 243, 378 : , by ; acquaint-' 

ance, XOCf,, 154, 157 ; a unique 
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relation, 292, 305 ; as the medi- 
um, 95, 296 ; and Reality, 109, 
181; as foundational, 301; a 
form of conditioned reflex, 309 

L 

Laukikadristi, 395, 897' 

Law of contradiction, 199, 213f. ; 
and the Principle of Unity, 
217 

Law of Identity, 248 
Laws of Thought, 185f, 201 ; objec- 
tions against, 199f, 

Logic, 119 ; and metaphysics, 187 
Logical necessity 214; not em- 
pirical, 207 ; and psychological 
necessity, 199 
Lokctyaia doctrine, 841 

M 

Material world, idealism on the 
50f, 

Materialism, refutation of, 338f., 
359 

Matter, the wave theory of, 271 ; 
the solar system theory of, 271 ; 
in reality of, 50f. 

Maya, 389, 40 Q> mayakliplau, 393* 
Menfcalism, mentalist, 63, 99, 182, 
BOO 

Metaphysics and Epistemology, 
281 

Mind, and matter, 290f. 299 ; mind- 
quality, 31; twofold meaning of, 
321 ; and subject 143, 291, 

297f.; inind ^dependent, 143 ; the 
Brentano-Meinong account of, 
138 ; as the medium, 296 ; as a 
thing in flux, 31 ; as sentience, 
319 ; Knowledge of, 328 
Moksa, 389 
Monadology, 183 
Mosaic philosophy, 28 
Mysticism, mystics, mystic vision. 
129, 179, 386 f, 

N* 

Namatupa , 394f. 

Naturalism 321 ; idealistic criti- 
cism of, 234 
Naturalistic fallacy, 209 
Neo-Hegelianism, 139 
Neo-idealism, 111 


Neo- realism, 22, 26, 75, 111 ; and 
empiricism, 25 
Neo-VedanUsm, 38Sf. 

Nominalism, 21f. 

Nous, 234 

O 

Objects, not thing- in-itself, 123 
as congeries of relations, 102 
Objective continuum, 197 
Objective reference. 150 
Objectivism 182, 197f. 

Objective idealism, 77L, 135 
Objective succession, 39 
Occasionalism, 183 
Origin and validity, 171 
Otherness. 88 


Panlogism, 183 
Parallelism, 183 

Paramarthika, Paramarthata, Par- 
amarthaj$85f., 39 If. 
Phenomena^ the meaning of, 85, 
313 

Phenomenalism, 25, 312 
Pietism, 15 

Philosophy and science, 48, 249 ; 
and commonsense, 49 ; versus 
dogmatism, 3 

Philosophical baptism, 313 
Pragmatist, pragmatism, 18, 22, 
176L, 225 

Presentation, 147f,,162f. 
Pratyabhijna, 345 
Pre-established Harmony, 183 
Psychological method, the defect 
of, 144 

Psychology, comparative, 307L; 
genetic, 159 ; limitations of, 
326 ; transcendental, 228 
Psycho -physical Metonymy, 26 
Pseudo-selves, 377 

Q 

Quanta, 264, 271 

Quantum theory, 262, 266, 268 

E ■ 

Relations, 33f.; the theory of inter- 
nal, 24, externality of, 24, 33 ; 
intrinsic and extrinsic, 36 ,; dis- 
tinguished from dependence, 
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38 : inter-objective, 289 ; as 
constitutive, 34, 40 
Relativity, the theory of, 262 
Realism, 316, (See critical realism 
and neo- realism); merits and 
defects of, 129, 146 ; and em- 
piricism, 25; root-fallacy of, 75; 
and substantialism, 29; as the 
nemesis of Idealism, 142 
Realistic Dogma, 17, 19 
Realistic position, Hume’s state- 
ment of, 28f. 

Reality, 46; defined, 115, 329; and 
illusion, 15 Of,; as thought mat- 
erialised, 220 ; the logical char- ; 
acter of, 137 ; the morphology 
of, 148 ; a creative process 30 ; 
as the whole, 145 
Reason, 176, 230, 235, genesis 
and validity of, 232 ; as a 
result, 227 

Representative perception, the 
theory of, 121 

S 

Sastradri&ii, 383 

Scepticism, 15, 21£,, 219, 280 ; as 
the logical nemesis, 199 
Schoolmen, their doctrine of entia * 
rationts, 179 

Science and philosophy, 48, 249T; 

modern and classical, 252 
Self, as a focus Imaglnarim t 368, 
369; as a logical ideal, 371* 
compared with proton, 370; 
as the supreme problem of 
philosophy 284; its relation to 
the problem of knowledge, 3; 
as the condition of objectivity, 
288; as ekayanam, 362; the 
principle of revelation, 354; not 
an effect, 343; as the basis of 
reality, 32P; the intuitive cer- , 
tainty of its 337 ; its knowledge 
as the Highest purpose of life, 
337, as chaitanya , 36!f.; as 
bhuma % 362 : the negative ap- 
proach, 338: as a bundle of 
discrepancies, 372 : as the ideal 
principle, 374 : as an atomic 
existence, 4 : its place in 
knowledge, 283 : and the 
world, 284 : as the centre, 
287, 289, 364 : not a substance. 


290f*, ,298f., 361 : as Safal, 
354 (See Absolute, Ego and 
Mind) 

Sensationalism, 18, 275 
Sentience and consciousness, 144 
Sense-data, sensa, 108, 151, 158, 

3 62f 276, 323f : sense-know- 
ledge, and thought-knowledge, 
160 .’sense and understanding, 
119, 157: Solipsism, 21f.,165, 159 
Space-Time, 86, 199, 204, 236 
Soul-substance, 318, as nliyachaii * 
anyasvarupa , 300 
Statistical laws, 274 
Subject and Mind, 143, 297, (See 
Mind) 

Subject-object relation, a new in- 
I terpretafcion suggested, 96, 110, 

123 ; as ultimate, 289, 299f., 
341f. : not inter-objective, 289 
Subjective idealism, 141, 163 
Subjectivism and objectivism, 198 
Substance, the category of, 273 
Substantialism, 30 

; t 

Teleology, as inverted mechanism, 

231 

Thing-in-itself, 69, 86f,, 90, 92, 102, 
117, 123, 367 

Thought, Eternal, 130; and 
Intuition, 279, 3801, 401 ; as 
the principle of concretion, 

191 ; its nisus to the concrete 
universal, 142; as the principle 
of objectivity, 116 ; it builds 
the world, 1421 : not a faculty 
of abstraction, 143, 277 ; the 
universal dialectic of, 334 ; not 
the ultimate organ of truth, 

380 ; and theory, 189 ; and 
thing, 185 ; as the source of 
Nature, 249 ; as the medium, 

15 ; its own criterion, 233 ; "as 
the ultimate evidence, 246 : as 
a stage in the discipline, 380, 

401 

Transcendental * illusion, 302 ; ** 

blindness, 250, 277 
Truth, 131, 381 ; two aspects of, 

119 : as the whole, 217 : and 
reality, 121, 138 : the corres- 
pondence theory of, 121, 126f, : 
the coherence theory of, !26f* 
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U 

Understanding, as the source of 
combinations, 242f., as the 
principle of objectivity, 94, 
101 : the principles of, 214 : 
intuitive, 163, 188 *. makes 
Nature, 164 : as the source of 
Nature, 243, 246 

Unity, the principle of, 21 6f., the 
category of, 217 : of intuition, 
381, 383 : transcendental, 

362 

Universal subject, 96, 126 

Universalism, abstract, 14 : mys- 
tical, 87 . 

Unknown and unknowable, 12o 


V 

Vasana , 353 
Vedanta, 380, 386 
Vidua , 386 
Vijnana, 385f., 391f- 
Vyavaharika , 885f , 391 £ 

V/ 

Wave theory, 262, 271 
World, in process of communica- 
tion, 95 : and the conceptual 
pictures, 2?5f., world-picture, 
131 

Y 

Yuktldrhti, 397 


